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Now, in Thousands of Schools, 


RIG-A-JIG is a valued TEACHING TOOL. 


RIG-A-JIG 


America’s Fastest Growing IDEA 
in Educational! Play 


EASY and FAST. . . Ideal for 
_ x 100% Class Participation, 
| | Bs. ' . ° 
sracne. a ef and Exceptional Children. 
anaes Create and PLAY with, in ONE Class 


CASE Period! (before interest lags.) 
Right Size for Small Hands. 


Satisfying Achievement builds Con- 
fidence ... Stimulates Imagination. 


Rolling Wheels, axles, shafts ... 

exciting Mechanical Action. 

ight 
Bright Colors e@ Clean, Washable BOYS and GIRLS 
Durable Material, last for years. enjoy RIG-A-JIG'S 


CREATIVE 
SCOPE 


MR. RIG-A-JIG 


STREAMLINER Rounds the Bend! 


EVERY PRIMARY and KINDERGARTEN CLASSROOM 
Should be EQUIPPED with RIG-A-JIG 


lere the Ideal PERSONAL Project Material 1// can participate and at 
own natural speed, All obtain satisfying result with constructions of vary 
ing difficulty. Complicated cooperative projects are also possible. Eye and 


hand coordination, muscle control, creativeness are developed 


For SOCIAL STUDY Activities, RIG-A-JIG offers unlimited possibilities, 
adapting structures to subject eg. FARM and FOOD make wagons, 
horses, farmers, dogs, donkeys, chickens, trucks, troughs, barns, pumps, 


stanchions! 


NO THRILL Equals Accomplishment 7 GAY COLORS 
Many behavior problems vanish wher 7 BASIC SHAPES 


the child overcomes insecurity with 
his own proud accomplishment. HIS 
idea! HIS OWN work and results! 
HIS OWN play period with the toy 
he has made himself! 


Unique MECHANICAL Action e 
Such features as rolling wheels were i) 
formerly confined to slow — type , 
“fastener” equipment, metal, etc yy 
or less imaginative, less colorful ma Y 
terials. Here is easy and firm “go 
together” with REAL action. Watch 
the Truck roll on wheels across the 
floor ! 

No Tools Needed . . Almost Indestructible 
Specially-precision fitted pieces join 
towether like magic. Made of a special 
type of expensive plastic, RIG-A-JIG 
s durable, washable, semi-flexible 


RIG-A-JIG « 32 W. Washington St. « Chicage oo 











With this issue the 1954-55 ex- 
change teachers who have shared 
their experiences and impressions 


with you say good-by. Next month 
you will meet a group who started 
their exchange teaching this fall. 


This is the year of jubilee for Sas- 
was in 1905 that this 
Alberta were carved out 


katchewan. It 
provinee and 
of the Northwest 
provincial status. 
Much 


community to commemorate this event. 


Territories and given 


has been done in # hool and 


Suggestions and materials were sent to 
the from the Department of 
Education. Jubilee 
posed, and by means of heduled ra- 


schools 


songs were com 


dio programs they were taught to the 
children. 

In classrooms the social studies, art, 
music, folk dancing, creative dramatics, 
and English programs were correlated 
around the theme for a specific period 

Early residents came to schools and 
reminisced, to the great delight of the 
our school and in the 
the 


young fry. In 
community, I shared 
which I had taken 
through the province. 
esting 
dians their province through the eyes 


color slides 


various trips 
It was an inter 
the Cana- 


experience to show 


of an American. 


Daphne Lance, Canada 


The Springfield Hindu School began 
not so many years ago to help educate 
some of Durban's large Indian popula 
tion. It primary 
with five rooms only. Today it is a 
large brick building which 
complete grade with 
classes each of the first few grades 


started as a school 
houses a 


me hool several 


Every inch of space is utilized and 
since the grounds are not large there 
is a play area on the flat roof. This is 


a government school, and I visited it 
with a school instructor. 

Three Indian women in graceful saris 
ach with a jewel in her nose, sat out 


side the little brick kitehen peeling po 


tatoes for the children’s lunch. The 
teachers wore European clothes, 
We went to one first-grade room 


where a young man was doing a splen- 
did job. There had been a mass inocu- 
lation against diphtheria the previous 
week and he thought we were there on 
I told the class two 
that all 


a similar mission. 


stories, to prove not visitors 


were a@ menace. 


Dorothy L. Morris, South Africa 


The report-card system used at Bell- 
fields is quite different from any I have 
(As Mates, 


ecards vary from one school to another.) 


met before. in the report 


In the latter part of the school year, 


tests are given by the 


achievement 


Headmaster and results of these 


tests are used in reporting the child's 


progress or his level of attainment to 


the parents. This report card, the only 
one in the 
an A, B, C, D basis, A being excellent, 


average, and LD) be 


school year, is marked on 
B above average, ( 
low average and unsatisfactory. 

It is expected that the only children 
A's are those in above 


A's 


whe will receive 
average classes, and even here the 


I ore xample, 


are given out sparsely. 
if an eleven-yearold received a mark 
on the arithmetic test equal to the 


standard for a child of thirteen or over, 


he would certainly receive an A. In 


the classes of less intelligent children, 
few children get above “C” and many 
get “D.” Thus the child's age and the 
standardized achievements listed for 
that particular age are the guiding 
factors. 
Roberta E. Knowlton, England 
It was with some regret that I 
brought my teaching experience at the 
International School to a close. There 


was a challenge here that one does not 
find. The 
with Belgian and English teachers, the 
dine '- 


always exe hange of ideas 


regulation of school 
the 
girls who are not 


gradual 
boys and 
American 


individuality of 
like other 
spite of blue 
baseball, presented a unique situation. 

We 


pline, 
children, in jeans 


were not and could not be part 


of a large city organization where 
rules, books, and methods were already 
established. We were still in the trial- 
and-error stage in many respects, and 
the mixture of teen-agers with primary 
groupes presented other proble ms still 
not wholly solved 


But there is a definite personal satis- 
all the staff in the 
today in contrast to two 


took 


faction to seeing 
even 


school 


years ago, when I over first 


grade 


Hazel Weeks Dendoncker, Belgium 


My exchange year is over. A great 


year! not only sees many new 


ways of educa- 
but 
perspective on one’s 

The New Zealand 
thorities really 
make 
teach in areas in 
Most of us do. We 
to meet and speak to groups. This year 


schools meeting 


tional problems one gets a new 


own system, 
educational au- 
hospitality 
We 


country. 


show and 


arrangements, may 
the 


given time off 


special 
eV eral 


are 


in Auckland the authorities gave us six 
or seven weeks each just to travel and 
the 
The teachers and parents 
The local peo- 


observe their schools at levels of 


our interest, 
frequently entertain us. 
invite us to through factories 


ple go 


and businesses. The education boards 
even try to tailor teaching assignments 
to fit our special situations. In short, 


New Zealand has been great! 


Alan Baldwin, New Zealand 


Public education for all 
the people, is a more recent event in 
the United Kingdom than in the United 


“Mates. 


education, 


In fact, compulsory education 


me hools only 


beyond elementary came 
into effect in 1947. Over 75 per cent 
of the people have had no opportunity 
for secondary education, and it will 
take at least another generation to 
change this. As vet, most secondary 
schools have a very restricted curriew 
lum when compared to our high 
ae hools “eeee 


Our final trip in Europe took us to 


Scandinavia. We lived two weeks in a 
friend's apartment in Stockholm and 
enjoyed this very modern and well 
planned city English if a required 


language in Swedish schools so we had 
no language difficulties, and the people 


interested in America and 


were very 

our way of life. You could see evi- 
dence of American influence in all the 
larger towns they even had super- 


markets! 
William D. Collins, Wales 











vew SEE - HEAR - DO serees 


ar." 
all 


vy The New SINGTIME SEE-HEAR-DO 


Swi 


; 


gs ALIVE 


and HEAR, or 


Series are the finest Children's books 
in recent? years, say Noted Educators 
the Country over. 
Beautifully Printed and 
these books permit the Child to SEE 


iMustrated, 


read and alse DO 


somethin interesting by cutting out 


the detachable covers to form scenes 
trom the story. 9 « 12 Size. Excellent 
for classroom use and also as class 


Christmas Gifts 


50¢ Each Pos 
Discount on 


t stories 
lee atl inetructive cut 


J ingle tillage 


2. APRICA COMES ALIVE 


Thrilling story 
alcmve mm 
of Native 


3. JAPAN COMES 
XN 


Adventures t 


and travels i 
sting ists 


hertul tatemat ft 


. 20% School 


or more copies 


Sample Order including all 12 books 
listed below $4.80 


1. THE AMAZON COMES ALIVE 


equatorial 


wf life in the Mraszil 


loavied Living 
Africa with out 


Village 


live 
al 


{f the Rising Su 


4. ALI-OOP and A MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS 


lrelightfully ul 
(‘laus 
Santa 

w Christma 


lustrate 
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‘ et pertences 
« any ot 

in Japar with 
acon Land 


story f Santa 
seiting visit 


18 «tout and 


» Monge 
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ing 
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8-9-10. FEATHERED FRIENDS OF 
NORTH AMERICA (3) 


A SERIES of 


it Page 0 
the thee the 


portion to be 
Includes a f 


+ Me 


autifully 


Hird F 


1 for stare 


11. THE KING'S DONKEY 


Hleartwart 
tt Talking 
(ireatest of 


14) Beautifull 
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12. WISH | HAD 


Twenty hart 
1 sabia tobe \ 


trathe 


iusAtration at 


pleted cutout 


SINGTIME PUBLISHING CO. 


64 W. Randoiph &., 
Ll 


Chicago 
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SIFO’S MAGNETIC ALPHABET BOARD 


a 








Sifo Toys from the 
land of Hiawatha! 


CREATIVE! INSTRUCTIVE! 


Fascinating to children from 4 to 10 years 


Attractive 20” x 22%", 


eye arresting green 


board with bright yeliow frame. Blocks and 
cut-out figures stick to board like magic 
Makes it easy for child to express himself 
Positively puts creative and artistic instincts 
to work! Complete with chalk, eraser, alpha- 
bet blocks and cut-out figures plus sample 
word sheets 





DEPT. |-8 SIFO COMPANY 353 Rosabel Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 











BRAND NEW! 


Enrichment Filmstrips 


Compler t Enrichment Reeords and 
Landmark Book New approach makes 
teaching ? tory exciting 

For the ret time, there now is avail 
uble the printed page, plua the Audio, 
plua the Vieua ill completely correlated 
o help tea basic curriculum subjects 
Write for complete details 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS 
Attention: Martha Muddleston 


46 Filth Ave, New York 1, N.Y 














Art Craf ( 


OP Craft Salt and Pepper Shakers offer outstanding poe 
sibilites for unusual stunning shakers. Lasily designed 
and colored. See 1%” equate « 1%” high Beoutitully 
shaped as illustrated trom clear bosewood Two shakers 






per cet 
| set only We set 3 or me 2d oot 
2 w 36 sete . Ibe set Postage esau 


) ’ 
Colorful Craft Cataloy listing many atwact 
swe tems all y tot designing and decorating Tree we 
teachers others | 0« - 
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Coming Next Month 


“Twinkleteen'’s Trip,” a rollicking full-page illustrated story in verse—plus 
ten stories in prose 


A Christmas Story, “Luis of Spain,” in Peter Buckley's Children of Other 
Lands series 

A Play, “Happy Chanukah,” with a Jewish game song, “My Little Dreidel” 

A lovely song of Christmas Bells, to be sung like a round; two Santa Claus 
Songs and “The Special Christmas Card,” al! about gifts and giving 


A Creative Holiday Program, “Christmas Doings,” presented by a hundred 
primary children; and a variety of ideas for smaller dramatizations 
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Fall Parade of Children’s Books 


Voreword Phyllis Fenner 13 
To Celebrate Book Week “4 
Rager Readers Have Fewer Reading Problema Nora E. Beust 15 
The New Fall Books on Parade Phyllis Fenner 16-18 
Using Books with Gifted Children Leland B. Jacobs 19 
Using Books with Slow Learners Bernice BE. Leary 21 
12 Ways to Develop Interest in Books Velma E. Zimmerman 23 
Books Fill Many Needs Lavila E. Smart 24 
Recreate with Poetry Marion Swartz 29 


Articles, Units, and Teaching Devices 


Children in Other Lands, No. 1—Michel of Switzeriand Peter Buckley 36-11 
Science Means Doing—Article of the Month Rese Lammel 432 
We Built « Steam Shovel—Unit M. Louise Siabler 35 
The Southwest—t nit Marian F. Owen 36-37 
In Honor of Veterans Day-—Teaching Devices 39 
3 Problems in Language Arte—Discussed by Counselor of the Month Louise Oakley 46 
Science through the Back Door Herman Schneider 51 
Chemicals around the Home—III—Sugar Henry Gould 51 
The Seven Thankegivings—t nit Ruth Anne Korey 52 
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Our Hook Reports Had Zip Dora Kennedy 106 
Our Book of the Menth David A. Willey 107 


For Teachers of Special Groups 


Exceptional Children 

Our Book Pair Imogene Goll 
The Kindergarten 

We Found Out “What's Good for Launch” Eva Pollack 
In the Country 

We Went on « Pleasure Cruise Kay Clark 


Art in the Classroom 


“My Cat Awakes’—Cabriella Granata Harriet Garrels 
This Is My Life Irene Hazel 
Self-Pramed Shadow Hoxes Sister Mary Christella 
Operation “Ouch!” Jean ©. Mitchell 
Unique Tempera Lesson Harry Hellawell 
Hook Week Suggestions 
Large-Scale Book Characters Lucile Rosencrans 
Library Exhibit Muriel Ray 
Pre-Christmas Ideas 
Aluminum Foil 
Metal Enamel Jeweiry 
Thanksgiving Ideas 
Pilgrims and Indians with Pipe Cleaners Jane Turner 
Clay Turkey Grace Gannon 
Turkey from a Picenic Plate Jane Turner 
Putting Life inte the Art Program Lenore Harris Hughes 
Seuvenir Booklets 
On the Oregon Trail Cora Glaze 


Stories, Songs, and Verse 


Come, Ye Thankful People, Come—Song Henry Alford, George T. Elvey, Elva 8. Daniels 
A Fireman Now—Story Karl and Dorothy Nyren 
Peter and the Jolly Man-—Story Garland Norin 
Winter Surprises Sammy Squirrel—Story Fern Simms 
Rey, the Drumatich Boy—Story Stella Neal 
A Plymouth Ballad—Song Margaret Wallert 
November Verse 

Thanksgiving Day in Hawaii—Story Anne D. Browne 
Miss Milleny's Thimble—Stery Selveig Paulson Russell 
Saterday Market— Story Lillie Chaffin 
Festival of Nations—Stoery Nan Gilbert 
Trouble at Deseret-—Pactual Story Lois Snelling 
Policemen of the Sea—Pactual Story Hester Hawkes 
The Day Before Thankagiving—Seong Margaret Wallert 
American ( hildren—Song Winifred ©. Hibbard 


Dramatics 


Florence M. Newman 
David Manthey 


(Creative Dramatics Ruth Birdsall 

The Great Corn Peast-—Story-Play Aileen Peterson 
Thanksgiving Day—Televised by Grade One Irene Macie 
America Remembers the First Thankagiving—Play Rath Chandler 
Davy Crockett—Boy and Man—Play Helen Stewart 
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PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


ACHERS-Just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW ‘100”..*600™ 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 





FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 








to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is her 
you now, You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of yo 





your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just 





for HOME REPAIRS 
=-=-== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! "--------— 


To State Finance Company, Dept L-133 The following are all the debts that I have 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, 
Please accept my application for a loan 


PAY OLD DEBTS 





note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will ree: 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


° Teacher loans are made on signature only 
No mortgages on car, furniture or 


no co 
signers, no endorsers 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





Nebraska Full Amour 
It is understood that after the loan ts 1 Still Owe 


made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge $ 


or cost whatsoever 
Amount you want to borrow 


(inciude present balance, if any) $ 


Amount earned 
Age per month 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employer 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 

Bank you deal with (Name) 

Amount you owe bank? $ 


What security on bank loan” 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company 


5 to (Name) 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to’? (Name 


Purpose of loan 


On what date of month will your s 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 
you receive salary 


Street own State Occup 
Previous 
employment Name of Relative (Relationship 
Salary ‘ ’ t ( 
per month $ Street lown ats ccup 
Name of Relative (Relationship 
flown 
Street rown state Occup 
rown 
Montily payments? $ Name of Relative (Relationship 
Street lown State Oceup 
or person) you NOW owe on a loan rhe above statements are made for the purpose of securing @ loan. | agree that 


if any loan be 


Sign Full 
Name Here 


Tow! 





mn the short application and 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY 


Name of Relative 


Monthly payments include both 
ast interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


$s 675 
T 995 

















. ready and waiting for 
ir home without anyone in 





ive immediate attention. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 

none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MALL. All mall is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1 


$1000 

















a 600° 3748 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 





Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


DEPT. L-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


it Paying 


Per Mo Address 


To Whom Owing 
5s | 
s 


Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


(Relationship) 


completed, the t Mall shall be regarded aa my agent 


4treet 
Addresa 


(County Mtate 








peeeer*eeeeeeee 


on the stated due date for the first pay men 
including the stated due date for the final payment 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 


IS NOT RECEIVED. 








. j |e» 
NOT Amt. \Ist pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case tol Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan ... . = . Mo. pmts.'$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date 
Agreed rate f 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance coding $150 and 214 Default t ent of a ! talment of the principal or charge r either, shall at payee n, without 
: per month on that part over $1) and not exces of $200 and \& of I per month on notice, render thet ali balance due and payable 
of interest. } any remainder of such unpaid principal balance. computed on the basla of the number of It le agreed tha ve ty and construction of this note shail t etermined under and by virtue of t ae 
days actually ecapeed, a month being any period of H) consecutive days of the tat , raske 

in Consideration of s loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omeha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the ender This le ; ecurtty aecompanying it ar eet lo acoeptance by the pa at it Mee 
ugned promuse to pey to said company at its above offue sad principal amount together anth interes! af the shove sate until fully pad located a - ' , “i that ¢ the loan le not & " ‘ ’ te and any « f necurit 
Payment of principal and interest shail be made in consecutive monthly pay mente as al © indicated beginning accom pa “ « returned to t uwiersig ned 


t and continuing on the same da t om scoreding month to and 


PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 
















(if married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 





Cee ewe aS Sees SSeS ke oseeeseseeuanersesesesececeuam 


scaseesesese== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN S***eee=eeunans 


1955 13] 


November 
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Orders are 
Coming in NOW! 


NEW 1955 CHRISTMAS ART PACKET 


This Year It’s Better Than Ever 


16 Wonderful Projects 
All New Ideas - All New Art - Ready To Use Size 


1 Madonna and 
Christmas Pieture 


2 Cholr 










Christ Child silhouette 9 Christmas Helle Greeting Card 


1@ Handkerchief Holder 


Bingers—figures #” high-—-used it Two Christmas Tree Ornaments 


on table, mantel, ender Christmas tree tar of Hethlehem 
3 Santa's Sleigh with reindeers for ( Be 

Christmas decorations 12 Bachet Holder 
4 Sleigh filled with emall packages 13) Two Hook Marks 
5 Standups or Pasted-on Window of 14 Desk Calendar 

Hlackboard order ist P 

> Pair « red Christmas Stockings for 

6 Snow Fiake Table Doily wifta or decorations or fill with candy 
7 Banta Clause Candy Hox and nut 
8 Larwe Ciirietmas Wreath with red bow 16 (Colorful Christmas Tree to be deco 

for Door, Wall of Window rated with sequins 


16 DIFFERENT ITEMS - IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Teachers, who have the highest praise for the Christma 
you must have an early start if the younger 
most of the All 
early and diaplayed in the classroom 
Christmas Holidays 


Packet, say 


students are to get the 


out various should be 
long before the 


These teachers are ordering Now 


projects projects completed 
climax of the 
why don’t you 


order today ! 


Complete Packet of 16 Projects only $1.00 postpaid 


than Warie s 
Christmas Art Service, 6042-A Avondale Ave.. Chicago 31, Ill. 


Dear Ann Maric 
each 


Vlease send me Complete New 1% ch 


in |.) Caeh Cheek | Mor 


rietmae Ar Packeta at $1.00 


' y omle 
fam enclosing 6 ey Order. No ©.0.D's pleas 


(Please Pi wt) 


My Name is 


Mice-Mre Me 
Addie 


Oe PA Be Oe Oe Oe Be Oe Oe be 02 Oe bo be bo bec bobs beobebebebe hel clecet 


City City Zone State 








Today + Wonders 


TODAYS WONDERS 


in Science 





| +e see ‘7, 
| toe hay 
; S aes e © Sonar © Jet Propulsion 
i —_— © Radar @ Photoelectric Cell 
| : @ Diesels @ Atomic Energy 
‘ @ Plastics @ Television 
—_— ger © Nylon @ Rockets 


10 Posters printed in two colors 


This is an outstanding collection of cartoon-type posters that explain 
modern scientific marvels. They re @ sure-fire hit with the children for they 
thow graphically and dramatically how today's wonders in science operate 


This set will cerve you well as an up-to-the-minute teaching tool for science 






Each poster is printed in two colors (five diferent colors in a set) to make 
them eye-catching bulletin- board attractions Supplementary text, related 
activities, and experiments appear on the reverse side of the posters. Large 
size (10 = 19%), the posters are printed on glossy white paper and are 
enclosed in a sturdy portlolio. 


Set $2.25 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 











Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
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know that | don't need to remind 
I you that November 6-12 is American 
Education Week. The theme this year 
Your lnvestment in Amer- 
the thirty-fifth celebra- 
obse rvance sponsored by 


is “Schools 
This is 
this 
your National 
the US. Office 


tional Congress of Parents and 


ica.” 

tion of 
(Association, 
the Na- 


Teach- 


Education 
of Education, 


and the American Legion. 

This for the first the 
Presidemt of the U.S. has issued a spe- 
cial proclamation and is calling upon 
the the 
“pledge of citizen interest in better edu- 
Se that 
when contacting parents, The Instructor 
the 
tion in full on page 110 


ers, 


year, time, 


nation to observe week as a 


cation.” you can use his text 


is printing Presidential Proclama- 


May Hill 


Ceneseo 


During the 
Arbuthnot 


State Teachers College and I thought 


past sammer, 


spoke at near-by 
she'd be too good to miss. She was, and 
her audience enjoyed her immensely. 
Urs. Arbuthnot the 
fence about the qualities that children's 
Strong plots and 


certainly isn't on 
books should possess 
well delineated 
with her 


are musts 


Mare h 
interesting children who 


characters 
Tom Sawyer and Jo 
are authentic, 
really 

Vrs. 


good prose sty le 


challenge their readers 


{rbuthnot has another must—a 
take ex 


You may 
her theory 
that chil 
can't recognize 
writing. Olten 
they can't—but they do 
It's the 
the 


characters that makes a 


ception to 
hy arguing 
dren 
style in 


respond to u, 
stvle as much as 
child want to read an 
other Dr. Seuss book 
dil this, TU admit, is 
a plug for Book Week 
it's another way of say 
ing, if you love books, 
share your feelings with 
your ¢ hildren 
couldn't do 


You just 
anything 


nicer for them 

One of our secretaries with a first- 
grade daughter came to work all agog 
one morning last November. She had 


seen “the cutest play on television on 
the Garry Moore show, and it would be 
wonderful to put in The Instructor.” 
Apparently, Irene Macie, the author, 
had the 
later what should appear in the mail 
but the Miss Macie 
she had received letters from all over 


of the 


same idea, because several days 
said 


the country, asking for a copy 


play, so on page 74 we're passing it 
on to you. 
The telephone bell rang several 


Arthur Byrnes, 
our film reviewer, calling from Wash- 
ington. He had been asked to come to 


weeks ago and it was 


the capital regarding an appointment as 
the Brazilian Ministry of 
and he 
to be 


advisor to 


hducation (and his family of 


five) were ready to leave in a 


week. 

| wondered (in true feminine fash 
ion) how his wife was reac ting to this 
quick departure inyway, a week lat 


er Papa and Mama and four little 





Oalkin rg It Over- 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


Byrnes’ flew to Miami Beach, then on 
to Lima, Peru, and across the Mato 
Grasso to Rio de Janeiro. Art writes 
that he and his family are temporarily 
staying at a hotel on the rim of the fa- 
mous Copacabana Beach. He thinks 
that his work will be exciting, and he'll 
keep us posted. More later. 


Book 


Phyllis Fenner, our Children’s 
Editor, affection, 
of humor which radiates when 
I asked her to tell 
herself that |! 
could pass on to you. She replied that 
she just fell into her first library job. 
She loved it so much that it seemed a 
shame to take money for anything so 
pleasant. Best of all was working with 
the children (thank God for _ librari- 
ans who put the children ahead of the 
books), helping them find books they 
liked and letting them use the library 
as a center for many things. She espe- 
cially loved storytelling, so she made a 
collection of some of her favorite sto 


has a warmth, 
aetiee 
she talks or writes. 
about 


me something 


ries for telling. That started the an- 
thologies. 
Now that she’s retired she’s still in- 


terested in children’s books and story- 
telling. She also gardens and even brags 
a little about her reses. But often, as 
in the picture, below, she takes time 


out to be with children, her first loves! 





Besides her book on library work and 
her twenty-three anthologies already in 
print, she’s working on a book on chil- 
dren's books and there will be a new 
anthology out this fall. Watch for it 
from Franklin Watts—Heroes, Heroes, 
Heroes will be the title. 


Did you ever hear a tune and then 
not be able to get rid of it? It keeps 
running through your mind, wanting to 
That's what happened to us 
when we first heard the “Plymouth 
Ballad” on page 68. Everybody in the 
editorial office seemed to be humming 


be sung. 


and singing if. 

(ctually that 
will have appeal for all ages, and we 
think it’s cute enough to be a real hit. 
If you enjoy it as we have, let us know. 
Mrs. Wallert has additional ballads up 
her musical sleeve, and we just might 


it's a very easy song 


he able to pull some out! 


Many 2. Beran 











Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


lielen has asked for a raise in her 
allowance. She's getting $2.00 a week, 
but that must include lunches and 
church. With the boys and Susie each 
getting $1.50, the Parent budget must 
allocate $6.50 a week to the children 
before we even start to feed and clothe 


them . and if we increase one, it 
means raising all of them. 
Apparently Mr. Landis had a good 


idea for assembly today. He suggested 
that the sixth-graders invite back the 
four officers of last year's sixth grade, 
and have a panel discussion about their 
impressions of junior high school. At 
the end, the audience asked questions 
John said it 
“everybody listened like heck.” 


was a swell assembly 


Well, still chuckling 
her art “We all got out our 
paint cloths,” she announced at dinner 
“Then Mrs. Forsythe told us to tie them 
When we were blind- 


Susie is over 


lesson. 


over our eyes. 


folded she handed out pieces of rough 
stuff and told us to feel them. 
they 


Then 
we drew pictures of how felt.” 
Bud asked what hers 
looked like. “Mine 
scribbly lines,” 
Susie “but 
when the teacher put 
it on a big piece of 
black paper for every- 
looked 


was 
replied, 


one to see, it 
real pretty. 


The effects of all 
the discussion about an 
phonies must be filter- fi 
ing down to the chil- } 
dren. Bud had as an 
assignment to write a 
list of “nonphonetic” 
words. He isn’t exact- 
ly sure what he’s sup- 
posed to do, but eo far he has through, 
rhythm, and business. 





Seems to me Bud only knows what 
half his homework assignments really 
are. He trusts to his or he 
makes careless notations, or he 
the paper. Ted thinks he doesn’t lis- 
ten when the assignment is being given. 
1 suggested a notebook in which to re- 
Bud was hor- 


memory, 


loses 


cord his homework, but 
rified at the idea. 


Ted and | discussed homework again 
after the children were in bed. “What's 
it for?” I argued. I'm all 
wrong. At the last meeting of the dis- 
trict Boy Seout Council, a 
court judge insisted that 
homework would help to reduce night 
prowling and carousing. “Anyway.” Ted 
insisted, “extra drill can do no harm.” 


Ted say 


juvenile 


increased 


Tonight at dinner John gave an ex- 
citing description of a movie they had 


of Hell's 


Susie listened wide-eyed, but 


at school showing 
Canyon, 
without a word. 


table for dessert, she whispered to me, 


pictures 


When we cleared the 


“Is that where the devil lives?” 
Should our schoo! close for Veterans 

Day? Our superintendent, Mr. Maxwell, 

says no, but it looks like he'll have to 





to public pressure. Mr. Maxwell 
claims the kids will 
the heliday in school, but the head of 
local veterans group says it’s an 


to the men of our community 


bow 


learn more about 


our 
insult 
who served in the armed forces. 

Helen wishes she had learned to write 
She in- 
sists letter writing is twice as impor- 


better letters in grade school. 


tant as compositions, and I'm not sure 
she isn’t right. 


| had a call from Mr. Landis today 
about a book fair. He thinks we might 
hold it when we have open house for 
American Education Week. If we could 
sell $506 books, we'd have 
$100 profit for the library—double- 
barrel punch—-good books for the home 


worth of 


and school, too! 


Oh my, Lena Maub is complaining as 
house dur- 


usual, She's against open 
ing American Education Week for the 
wildest reason—the janitors and bus 


drivers must be paid overtime and a lot 
of extra electricity is used. She thinks 
our schools are used too 
much in the evenings 
Well, if there's 
anything economical in a 
dark, locked-up 
that could be serving the 
community at little cost, 
I'd like to know it. 


anyway 


Peg Lawthorne 
to be 
Fair, if TU do the publie- 
ity. The thing 
would be to ask the fifth 
and sixth grades to make posters, but 
John and Bud complain that they have 
that 


agrees 
chairman for the 


easiest 


to make posters for everything 


comes along. 


Thought I had a swell idea today for 
the Fair publicity. I'd ask the teach- 
ers to have each child write a letter io 
them to Open 
The P.T.A. 


envelopes to 


his parents, inviting 
House and the Book Fair. 
stamped 


would prov ide 


mail them. But the boys vetoed this one 
too. “All the mothers would know the 
letters were phonies,” scoffed Bud. “If 
I want to tell you something, I don’t 
write you a letter about it.” 

Surprise—John and Bud were in the 
cellar all week end—no one could go 
near. They emerged tonight with 200 
tags printed with their silkscreen set 
that say, “Mom and Dad, are you com- 
ing?” Ted and I sat up to midnight 
punching them and tying string in the 
holes. If every child wears one home. 
it should provoke some comment, 

La la—Book Fair is Sold 
$569.50 worth (but nary a one to Lena 
Staub). 
for a cup of coffee and we'll box up 
the few books that are left. We'll have 
$112.20 to turn over to the library’ 


over. 


Peg Lawthorne is coming over 


All morning I've been singing “Over 
the River Through the Woods.” 
I's the best rip«norting Thanksgiving 
I taught it to Susie and 


and 


song I know. 


she sang it at school —all four verses 


| Y 
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GIFT PENCILS: 


3 Personalized 


nted if gold 
hristmes DOF 


or 
name pr 


Your 
in attractive ‘ 


ach, 
The pertect gilt 





ved in gold 
Nemes pri’ “s hristmas BOF 


in attractive 


2 





Personalized Pencils in Piastic 


Ruler - Sharpener Box. 
includes: 4 personalized pencils in plastic box, ruler, ¢ 
and multiplication teble. All this for only 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW -* 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO., Inc. 
903 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please sand me the gift pencils as indicated on 
the attached sheet. Names to be imprinted are 
also listed. (offer good in U.S.A only) 


Entire set 


sharpener, 


imprinted 
Greetings, « 


Season's 
» Greet 
ngs from your ¢ 
Teacher. Altractive 
gift box. 





NAME 
Write for ADDRESS 
Complete Catalog city STATE 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 BROADWAY . CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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We Learn Our SPANISH with Records 


(romven ATIONAL Spanish is being taught in the elemen 

4 tary schools of Miami, Florida ur fourth, fifth 
and sixth grad have daily lessons, and we are con 
le mpl iting an extension of this program to all of the 


We have no tests or grades in Spanish 


it, as he does « 


Miami is a bilingual city 
biling 


children are 


are learnin 
a part of the 
of all 


we arfrt 


he« oming 


verything 


to appre late 


life 
hav n 


and economy 


Each child learns 
else, according to his ability 

and we all are happy that our 
ual Furthermore they 
Latin culture, 
of this 


too 
which is so much 
And 


area hest 


fun learning Spanish together 





elementary grades 

We are doing this without the help ol Span sh teachers 
or classroom teachers who have studied Spanish. In fact 
the assumption that the cla 
room teacher knows no Spanish , 
whatever und that teacher and 


pupils will learn together 
pu} 


CAECILIA MURPHY 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Auburndale 
Elementary School, Miami, Florida 


Get all 3 at 





Anyone can operate these versatile 


School Master Projectors! 





Alter a successful experiment in 
pilot schools, records were made to 
cover a year work in the inter 
mediate grades Lhese records were 
prep rea Wb Spanish teachers and 
clementar teacher working to 

ether lhe recording was done 

by the Department of Kadio and 
lelevision at our lechni al High 
School 

lhe records are slow playing 
ome each of which lasts about ten 
minutes Bach begins with gay 
Spanish musi ifter which the 
teacher's vowe erects us im Span 

h He continue in E.nglish, 
wormethine like this loday I 
have a new ame to play with you 
Listen carefully © you will know 


just what to do.” DUAL-PURPOSE 


SCHOOL 


MASTER 300 





There are iokes. stories. cames . 
. , Rugged, lightweight, all-metal construction with 300-watt illumination 
ind sones in the lessons Pupils , 

« for perfect picture projection. Blower cooling system assures cool, 
repeat the Spanish words and sen quiet, safe operation. Versatile — switches from slides to filmstrips 
tences with the teacher, and then in seconds without removing the slide changer. New rewind take 
by therselves Provision is made up* automatically returns filmstrip to its original container ready 
lor each word or sentence to be for next showing. No removable parts, new “all-angle” leveling, ex 
repeated many tmes lhe song clusive “Handi-handle,” advance film from left or right side 
are easy to sing because the tune 

Schoo! Master 300, complete with semi-automatic slide changer ond sturdy 
ure all faruliar ones Happy 
. name carrying case $78.50 
lirthday Brother John lake 
: Schoo! Master 300, projector alone 64.50 
Me Out to the Ball Garn and 
Schoo! Master 500, complete with semi-ovtomatic slide changer and handy 
many others. Bach lesson ends with 99 
, AY corrying cate s 50 
one appy Opi ! 
ear happ POTess SUSI Alter School Master 500, projector alone 84.50 
this we play a game using the new 
words and sentences in the lesson 
We use Spanish informally ali 
day. Coming into the room in the 
morning, Our greetings are Spanish 
We learn the pledee of allewianes 
ol. SCHOOL MASTER 500 WITH REMOTE CONTROL 
in Spanish, and hear our daily 
Project brilliant pictures automatically from anywhere in the room 
lunchroom menu in that lanquage 
it's simple and fool-proof with this 500-watt remote control 
Wednesday is the day for all Span ‘ 
projector! A touch of the button on the end of the extension cord 
ish conversation at lunch and 
allows complete one-person operation. Compact, no removable 
when we run out of sentences + parts, lightweight. Projector also operates manually for filmstrips 
- 
play a game of “Que tengo yo and 2 x 2 slides. Extra extension cords (accessories) allow unlimited 
Wi use Spanish le ! polite expr s- operator freedom 
sions and many direction We in 
Schoo! Master 500 with Remote Control $119.50 
tegrate Spanish with art, musi 
Schoo! Master 500 Remote Contro! Case 15.00 
langvuage arithmetic and social 
Schoo! Master 300 with Remote Contro! 99.50 
tudies im many way 
Schoo! Master 300 Remote Contro! Case 12.50 
Since hundreds of classrooms are 

; ’ , 35-foot Remote Control Extension cord 5.00 
now Usin the recor it sa een (*Rewind tobewp for models listed, $5.95 edditienol) 
found more practs al to broadcast 





them from our school radio station 














ee 
yd 


Pa h le aeeor) is broadcast twice dai 

ly during school hour ind once | 

after school. Any lesson will be re SCHOOL MASTER PROJECTOR WITH ‘‘FILMSTRIP-P T ~~ 

peat . Upon request PLAN NO. 1 With every $200.00 order for filmstrips PLAN NO. 2 With every $300.00 order for filmstrips 
\ handbook accompanies each or slidesets selected from the SVE Educational or slidesets selected from the SVE Educational 

set of thirty lessons—four hand Catalog, you will receive a $64.50 School Master Catalog, you will receive an $84.50 School Master 

books in all, The — -_ an 100 Projector free of extra cost! 500 Projector free of extra cost’ 

exact copy of each recor plus a 

wocabulesy for cack fesse. The FOR FULI DETAILS COMPLETE AND MAIL COUPON AT RIGHT. 

vocabulary gives a list ol the new 

words in that lesson, with then 

phonetic trans ription and Enelish 

cong thet ghouth on SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 

scriptions are lifesavers for teach 

ers like myself, who have not stud 

ied Spanish In fact, the lesson 

can be taueht with this handbook ! 
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SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS U.S. A. 


anizations that 


WwW LD you like to see a real old-fashioned the combined efforts of two or: 
schoolroom just like the ones your ancestors are interested in education 
attended in the last century? And would you Under the sponsorship of the Henry Ford Mu- 


like to visit a modern classroom equipped with 


the latest materials for learnin 
dren, and parents, in at least 
the United States, will have 


SVE 





leachers 
190 major 


that privil 


seum and Greenfield Village and of 


The Ency- 


chil- clopedia Americana organization, full-size models 
citves mm ol nineteenth-century sé hoolrooms have been de- 
due to signed to be displayed in a railroad cat 


They 





1. WORLD’S LARGEST FILMSTRIP LIBRARY | 
2. PROJECTION EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY NEED 
@ 3. DEPENDABLE NATIONAL DEALER SERVICE 


New full-color filmstrips especially 
for your Holiday Programs! 





THE LITTLE PINE TREE, 
4 to 11 Year Olds 


(35 frames) 


This wonderful new filmstrip will help 
children to understand that giving and 
receiving gifts is not necessarily the 
important part of Christmas. It tells an 
enchanting story of how a little pine 
tree became a beautiful Christmas tree 
without leaving the hillside, because it 
children the 
Christmas that happiness comes 
only through sharing with others. Adap 


ted from a story by Ina B. Lindsley 


taught real meaning of 


$5.00 
5.00 


A850-8 With Reading Script 
A850-9 With Captions 





TARO’S CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


5 to 12 Year Olds (38 frames) 


new filmstrip pre- This 


holiday customs of 


Another 
little-known 


delightful 
sents 


the Japanese people, especially the im- lowship, 


mended by 


exceptional 
the 





That first winter in America was bitter for 
the Pilgrims, 


WHY WE HAVE THANKSGIVING, 
9 Year Olds and Up 


(43 trames) 


filmstrip 
Visual Education 
“Evaluation Bulletin”, April, 


Henry Ford 
twentieth 


the 
holds similar 


contain authentic articles from 
Museum. Another car 
century model classrooms 

The two specially designed cars, donated by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, are tourin: 
Train did 


American cities much as the Freedom 


in 1947 The exhibit, called Schoolroom Prog 
ress U.S.A.. is accompanied by 
Curator Robert Johnson A loca! 


organization of prominence 1s spon 


soring the exhibit in each citv or 
its itinerary, 
The three-to-five-year tour had 


its official preview in Washington, 
L).C,, on September 19, From there 
it went to Philadelphia for its na 
A stay ol 


visited is 


tional opening about 


five days at each cit) 
planned 

The sponsors have expre ssed the 
hope that the exhibit will “en 
courage an ever increasing interest 
on the part of young Americans in 


teaching as a profession; pay trib- 


ute to the contribution of the 
American teacher; and increase in 
terest in the schools and school 
facilities.’ 

If you live in or near a major 


city, watch for advance notice of 
the time when Schoolroom Progress 
U.S.A. will be in your vicinity, and 
try to have your pupils and their 


parents and friends visit it 


DO YOU 
TEACH 


Housing ? 


is recom 


Fel- 


portance they attach to putting every- 1955. It traces the development of ¥ so, don't fail to send for your 
thing in order for the New Year. Mar- thanksgiving festivals from early Bible | copy of the rules for the second 
garet Ayer'’s beautiful and authentic days to the Pilgrim's Thanksgiving and | annua! contest for elementary 
illustrations reflect her first-hand knowl our present-day celebration, Provides school teachers sponsored by th 
edge and direct observations of the excellent visual instruction on the National Association of Home 
Orient. significance of Thanksgiving. Suilders Teachers of all vrades 
A808-2 With Utilization Guide and A247-1 With Captions and Subtitles $6.00 from kindergarten through eighth 
Reading Script $6.00 in public, private or parochial 


SVE Filmstrips are prepared by teachers for teachers after a careful 


study of curricula needs to insure maximum program integration. 


schools in the US 
elinble to 


or any ol its ter 
ritories are enter thi 
contest, the purpose of which is “to 
who are al 


the shel 


thei required 


encourayt teachers 
ready enwawed in teaching 
ter units as a part ol 


curriculum, to do an especially fins 
to disco ae | the 


there are to 


job and 


many x 


cellent way enricl 











their teaching in this subject area 
Contest entries must be re ports 
42 a 
2000 words or les ' envet . 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, ii ss in length, on 
A Business CORPORATION How | ‘Teach Housing in M 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois Grade.” Conte tends May 1o% 
For a wonderful selection GENTLEMEN, Pleese send me withewt ebligetion, the litereture oF is ive » we COCO! ryt) 
priz yd y 
of Holiday materials, write intermetian checked Belew third, $100 
SVE Helidey Beotlet j let ‘ j 
i if hii hide rit 
the free 20-page 1) SVE Educationa! Cotolog | epee NBOMRAION 
beckict which gives de- [] information on ‘‘Filmstrip-Projector Plans | materials for study, contact you 
, ane {[] Neme of my authorized SVE deoler | local or state Home builder Nau 
ions, illustrations 
seript p ciation, or you may write direct! 
prices of dozens of new epee to the Educational Director of th 
m 
filmstrips for Thanksgiving National Association of Horns 
4d Christmas programs. School Builders 1625 I Street N.W 
Washington 6 1 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL Address - Ij 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT COMPORAT ON wen if you don't plan to ent 
a. leat Stote.. oni the contest, you may want to write 
for several of the prize-winning e1 
Bas 4 
tries of last year to use a upple 
mentary resource imate! | 
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Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 





HELICOPTER CARRIES MAIL-—10 
min.; sound; coler $100, of black 
and white $50; purchase or rent; re- 
leased in 1955 by Bailey Filme, Ine.., knowledge of space was limited to 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood the data he could gather with his 
2h, Calif. 


raphically, the spaciousness of the 


universe For centuries, man’s 


unaided eye, until Galileo's inven 


The filrn shows helicoptes service tion, about 400 years ago. The sci 
between the airport and the busi ence of optics has unproved so that 
ness section of Los Anyveles Roger we now know much about space 

. our mi i« . 
and Gerald who visit the city al alaxie ul un planet and star 
port are expecting some baby The concepts of outer space are 
chicks The mail and the boys’ presented in a dramatic and un 
chicks arrive in a lara tirplan derstandable manner The stati 
and are transferred to a waiting tical data are clearly presented 
helicopter Pictures show how to For science study in uppel crades 


operate a helicopter and how it , 
' LIFE ON A CATTLE RANCH—10 
can land on an area the size of the 


min.; sound; color $100, or black 


, 7 kod 
post-office roof Postal clerks un and white $55; purchase; produced 
load the mail and chicks, and re in 1955 by Coronet Instructional 
load the helicopter with mail. For Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
primary and middle gerade Ihe film story of a boy living 


NOW MANY Tans—t1 with his family on a ranch in the 
s min. . on , 
sound; color $90, or black and white western part of the United State 


$45; purchase; produced in 1954 by lommy Stone, and Curly, a ranch 
Moody Inetitute of Science, Educa- hand, are riding out to place salt 
tional Film Division, 11428 Santa blocks on the cattle range. and 
Monica Bivd., W. Low Angeles 25, to inspect the fences. Meanwhile, 

An attempt to impress the viewer lommy’s dad is baling hay. Most 
with the tremendous vastness of of the cattle are white-faced Here 
outerspace. Fine illustrations show fords. When the riders return to 


here's why you get 


plus 








Tow You can get the extra length that many tape recording 
N applications require, without any sacrifice in strength or 
durability. For the new Type LR Audiotape, made on 1-mil 
“Mylar,” actually has greater strength than even the conven- 
tional plastic-base tape of 50% greater thickness. 











This Longer Recording Audiotape is now available in 900, 
1800 and 3600-ft. reels. Test it — compare it with any other tape 
on the market. In performance and durability, it speaks for itself! 





*Du Pont Trade Mark 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ 
Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 
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LONGER RECORDING TIME 


LONGER TAPE LIFE 


with LR audiotape on Mylar* polyester film 


the ranch, the viewer sees now a people seems difficult, when juaged 
cowboy always takes Care of his by oul modern standards because 
horse before himself. On Rodeo it involved much self-discipline, 
Day there are pictures of cowboys hard work, and relatively little 
bulldogging, bucking Brahma bulls, pleasure Even the children had 
and calf roping. At the bunkhouse special daily jobs requiring physi- 
we see typical daily happenings cal labor There are excellent pic- 
while listening to the song “Straw- tures of digging clams, gathering 
berry Roan” with guitar accompa corn, making soap, dipping can- 
niment Final sequence ol the filrm dles carding weaving and spin- 
show cattle branding and the buy ning wool, washing clothes on a 
ers making their selections For stone at a river bank, and prepar- 


middle grade ing meals For middle grades 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE—8 SLOW AS IN SLOTH—21 


min.; 
min.; sound; color $83, or black sound; color $155; purchase; pro- 
and white $39.50; purchase or rent; duced in 1954 by Moody Institute of 
produced in 1955 by Alturas Films, Science, Educational Film Division, 
Box 1211, Santa Barbara, Calif. 11428 Santa Monica Blvd., W. Lox 


Angeles 25, Calif. 
4 frend in need is a friend in 


deed. and this film sets as its goal Sloths are found in abundance 
the proof of this adage. A live or in the jungles of Panama. Until 
ange cat represents the lion, and a quite recently very little has been 
white mouse plays the mouse in known about therm ¢ xcept that they 
this film which cluselv follows the are slow, usually live in trees, and 
original fable. The lion catches the prefer an upside down position 
mouse who bees to be released, and Many common conc pts about 
the lion lets him go. Later, when sloths are erroneous It is now 
the lion gets trapped in a rope net known that they are not as stupid or 
the mouse frees him by gnawing subject to danger as once believed 
the ropes For motivating drama The differences and likenesses of 
tizations and creative art in the two- and three-toed sloths are 
primary grades shown in the film. Besides viewing 


their physical structure, children 
PURITAN FAMILY OF EARLY NEW see the many ways that nature has 
ENGLAND—10 min.; sound; color 
$100, or black and white $55; pur- 
chase; produced in 1955 by Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Build- 


provided protection for the sloth 
For the middle and upper grades 


ing, Chicago 1, I. Reference List No. 3 
A view of the Giles Phippes fam- If you want this new reference list 
ily and their two girls, Patience and of current films, send @ stamped ad- 


dressed envelope with your request to 
Dr. Arthur F. Byrnes, Editorial Depart- 
and Isaac. The life of these Pilerim ment, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Mercy, and the two boys, Samuel 










TESTS AT 75°F, 90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Yield Strength Breaking Strength 


iRAvdiotope ~ZE 
Stondard plastic- [30n. ] 
bose tope 


Tope on thinner 


plastic bose 


The above test data, taken under conditions of summer 
humidity, show the marked superiority of LR Audiotape. 

















reviews of New Records->~ 





E VERY child irom kindergarten t 

4 sixth grade can appreciate sony 
phase of instrumental musi 

If you wonder what to do with 
the smallest tots, your thoughts may 
turn to the rhythm band, but your 
problem is playing the piano and 
keeping an eye on your orchestra 
You need Let’s Have a Rhythr 
Band (Columbia MJV 4-167, 45 
rpm, $.98) to he Ip you. A song Is 
sung about a drum, tambourine 
triangle and cymbals; the instru 
ment 1s played music 1S supplied 
for your class to play. The record 
ing can be used without in 
ments while the narrator tells the 
children what to do with thei 
hands to pretend they are playi 
real instruments 

For girls and boys between se« 
ond and fifth grade, have fun with 
I Wish I Had (RCA Victor, WBY 
17, 45 rpm, $.49). A little boy talks 
to his wishing fairy and tries to de 
cide which instrument to play. El 
can’t make up his mind, so you 
hear a piccolo bass drum, trom 
bone, buelk and bass horn \ 
therne song runs throughout 
Maybe youl riusi supe rVisor { 
write down the notes by ear whil 
your Class tri to catch the word 
on the record 

Do the children know that son 
times orchestras play march musi 
Let them hear March Time (RCA 
Victor, ERA 239, 45 rpm, $1.49 
played by the Boston Pops Orches 
tra Start with “Look Sharp Be 
Sharp,” and continue with “Amer 
ican Patrol,” Carter's Bostor 
Commandery March,” and Coat 
“Knightsbridge March.” 

Older boys and girls may won 
der how the orchestra began and 
you can get the story on Pan the 
Piper (RCA Victor, WY 2023, 45 
rpm $3.10) which describes Pan 
blowing on reedy grasses, and fin 
ishes with the invention of the sax 
ophone. Each instrument is played 
as named and on seve ral occasions 
different choirs play separately, u 
ing the sarne theme, making it ea 
ier to compare tone and quality 

There are two records in the al 
bum, and four pages of drawin 
showing each choir and it mem 
bers. Each instrument is described 
in a way that children will like 
For example the double bass says 
“I’m hardly ever used as a solo in 
strument because I’m too low.” 
With reference to the xylophone 
you will hear, “7 can giggle es 








- a 


ELVA 8S. DANIELS 


When the Assumption Preparatory School 
adopted language laboratory methods, 
careful thought was given to the equipment 
which would be required. Investigation 
proved that only tape recorders could 
faithfully record each boy's veice, play 
back immediately for analysis, and then 
erase for further practice 


But which tape recorder? All equipment 
would be in daily use by six different 
classes of teen-age boys, so utmost depend- 
ability was vital; the recorders had to be 
“boyproof.”” The answer was Ampro. 38 
units were installed so as to provide 34 
practice stations controlled by any of four 
as Reverend Bourque 
says, “We are delighted with them.” 


master units, and 


Implementing your program may take 
one or two recorders, or multiple practice 
stations with separate control units may be 
needed. But whether you use them for 
language training or music, science labs or 
speech classroom tape recorders 
must be “boyproof” for consistent quality 
and long service life. On that point, 
and on every point, you too will be 
delighted with Ampro performance 


Write for further information and name 
of the Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer 


nearest you. 


AMPRD 


ae) 220) © Sener. 





When introducing instruments, 
don’t forget the plano, and those 
plano pup Is mn your class who may 
be delighted to play a solo or show 
the others how to play the C scale 
Follow up with a recording The 
Story and Music of Chopin (Co- 
lumbia | 1918, 45 rpm, $1.19 
Milton Cross is narrator as events 
in the composer's life are drama- 
tized 





2835 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 


4921 =6W North Ave. Chieago, HL; 


Children’s Reading Serviee, 1078 St 
John's Place, Brooklyn 13 (request on 
school letterhead brings free cata 
logue): Educational Services, 1730 Eye 
st. NW. Washington 6 DA (aleo 


has a free catalogue available) 


“... the only Tape Recorder | know of 
that is to any degree boyproof.”’ 


—Rev. Edgar A. Bourque, A.A., Headmaster 
Assumption Preparatory School, Worcester, Masa. 






* Two 


the Ampro Classic 
Tape Recorder 


custom built 
for rugged use! 






4 






ey, 
: be hd” y 
Me 


© Electro-magnetic “piane-key” controls 
interlock for foolproof operation 

speeds —7', ips for highest 

fidelity, 3% ips for long play. (Up te 


3 hours with new extended-play tape) 


* Automatic 


selection locator for rapid 


precision cueing and indexing 


© Electronic tuning eye monitors secord- 


ing level 






© Built-in radio (optional at small extra 
cost) for recording direct-to-tape; use 
as radio only or tape recorder only 


A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation 
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HARRIET GARRELS 





“te NOW YOUR BOOKS 
Specialist in Art, WILL ROLL ALONG 


> 
learning neta ech =o 








DEMCO DISPLAY 
Deke) Gag 25k od ¢ 





© SLOPING SHELVES ON BOTH SIDES 

© SHELVES SOLIDLY WELDED IN PLACE 

© SHELVES EQUIPPED WITH HOLES FOR DUSTING 
© USEFUL AS A PORTABLE DISPLAY RACK 


This handsome enameled steel book 
truck is exceptionally sturdy. It comes 
in the colors green or gray. ‘The overall 
dimensions are: 364” long, 1614" wide, 


MY CAT AWAKES et 
No. 791 Two swivel ball-bearing and two 


stationary 5” casters 


Primary pupils can learn beyond their No. 792 Four 5” ball-bearing swivel casters 








ability to read with the aid of Coronet by Gabriella Granata Write For Prices 
films. Dewc LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Coronet’s 16mm sound motion pictures 2120 Fordem Ave 89 Wallace St 
P , . , . Madison 4, Wis New Haven 7, Conn 
make it possible to increase a primary oe is a famous cat which has strokes crisscross at varying angles. 
already appeared upon the This creates a lively pattern caus- 





pupil’s experience and desire to learn 


even while he is still struggling with the Christmas Packet 


cover ol a magazine the March ing our eyes to travel in many di- 























. , wom 1954 Italian Edition of the Read- rections. But they are stopped by 14 Art Projects 
fundamentais of reading and writing.| ,,, >)... the thick vellaw outline. Notice that for Primary Grades Kt23 
. ran new en est rom 
Recent Coronet releases for primary Kecause it was su h a fascinating ill outlining 1s done with a brush pian <n ‘ 
j i ‘lude | reature when it was exhibited at Dhis port iit of a cat is full ol Sent postpaid only $1.00 
Graces 1m the Art Gallery La Hune in Paris a vitality because it expresses the Elsa i. Clark 
French editor and an American col young artist’s emotion in addition 928 W. Ressevelt Rd., Wheaten, Il. 
C) Christmas Customs Near and Far lector both tried to purchase it. ‘The to what she saw with her eyes 
() What Our Town Does for Us editor won, so Gabriella’s lively 
decorative ibby c: ow har o 
L) The Big Wide Highway q y Py ) tn 4. ul ' THE ARTIST ' to RS ¢ . ie N | NG 
“ yall oO il mome in il 
L) Brown Bears Go Fishing We know that Gabriella loved ‘ ABRIELLA GRANATA IS a young EDUCATORS 
L) The Fisherman's Boy her pet, a perfect champion among ¥ girl, now seventeen, who lives 
[}] One Day on the Farm all cats in the world, and also that and paints in Italy 
she loved brieht color When = she was fourteen. she 
Helpers Who Come to Our House - 
~—~er 10 C Professor Mazzon encourages his painted My Cat Awakes while | 
, Animals and Their Foods pupils to us bold combinations in atte nadins the Panzini x hool in 
Animals and Their Homes the modern manner Milan It is not an art school, but 
f | The New House Where lt Comes From Nothing could be more triking two hours a week are devoted to | 
than thi combination olf pal vray art work under the direction ol an ~ 






















L) Primary Sofety: In the School Building 1 hl ; pth yaar sally | te tag 7 eatin 
imi nae ?P rijn i iin oranyge-re¢ unusua racine ra LAMM 1 «i on 
L} Primary Safety: On the School a : HERE ARE THE FACTS 


ind white ur inded by a sea Until she entered the class of 
Playground olf magenta There is vivid e@reen Professor Mazzon, Gabriella had i 
A Tale of the Groundhog's Shadow [too, in the heart haped decora not had a chance to create original uy SNEY 
tion ind in ‘Tabby’s half-closed pictures. In elementary school, art , 
continues to offer many more 


Seeeeeeece eee tase eanaeeae ee consisted ol drawing plaster casts 











' : » 
; Carenet Filme : Forty yeatl avo paint rs who and mode ls, or copying pr tures high quality films to fit your 
Dept, 1-115 ; used clashin house were called Now she and the other pupils educational programs. 
' Coronet Building -_ es, or wild beast — fag . “ can pase a" he y . hoose. hoe Schools across the nation successfully use 
oO intense cont spontaneity ‘ ell: oO ‘ 
; Chicago }, Iilinels . nien acre I pl ? ; . 4 ly. ‘ted he H , fee nae Disney 16mm films in many areas: SOCIAL 
; N AK cer i ith ne ASIN UsUa SA { companions . 
| () Please sead preview prints checked ; We know our pets as well as we paint equally joyous pictures | SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES, DRIVER EDU 
} above to “v aluate for possible ; kn WW il ‘ nad } ivt urce nt | he ai paintings h iv } cen cx CATION, WiSTORY, MORAL ‘ SPIRITUAL 
re . a oF gy S- ~— Yar ' VALUES, MUSIC, ART and others. 
meee be nape 00 DRY return ; feelin about them Gabriella hibited in many lare European . 
sportation charges. 
t ransy on charg t} painted hers large with firm brush — cities, and in New York where they newest releases 
; We are primarily interested in ; stroke It is obvious there was no were displayed at the Museum of TREASURE ISLAND 
; | | Purchase Rental of the | ~» meme . o of de Modern ‘ 9 : 
' 16mm sound file checked above iT aeaery pease crewing a Germ Ast carty in_ 150 NATURE'S HALF ACRE 
' ti tails An article by Galliano Mazzon| A WORLD iS BORN 
; ; labby's feline qualitie s are well in the UNESCO symposium, Edu 
; Naimne ; portrayed. With supreme indiffer ation and Art, explains his philos Enhance your instruction with these effec- 
' tience, the cat reclines and looks at ophy and methods. He says, “I am tive teaching tools. Mail coupon NOW to... 
i School 
' ; us sleepily throu t slits ol eyes convinced that every boy or girl WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
; Address ; which are almost unnoticed amon without exception has something to lémm DIV. DEPTIN-I1 BURBANK, CALIF, 
' ' the stripes say and « xpress It is simply a ques nya 9g —aeareer yaerteny =e 
4 lease s us you 
} City Zone State ; How handsome those stripes are! tion of knowing how to call it omplete catalog of DISNEY TITLES 
lewemmwoeeeowceccea anenecncneed | [hey are full of movement, irrecu forth.” and address of our nearest film library 
F u ith nd fringed on the NAME 
a 1% 7 = : EvrroniaL Note: A color print of “My 
’ ‘ ve edges to suggest fur Cat Awakes,” size 20%" x 29", is avail ORGANIZATION 
> 4 ' ‘ ) vTro | 38 ‘ able from A t Prints, Inc., Westport 
Coron { | ilms A a backgroune Gabriella — _ ape s . te a br a apoatss 
swung in a large oval mat See : » = .% 4 
of 31 color post-card reproductions, avail 
how casually its orange-red brush uble from the same source for $3.00 
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ook at both sides 
of a bottle of 7-UP 


On the back of the bottle, proudly listed for all to see, are the ingredients of this 
sparkling drink. 


With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the All-Family Drink 










so pure, so good, so wholesome for people of all ages. 


The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, natural oil in the peel of 
lemons and limes. From every batch of this flavor source, Seven-Up 
selects less than 5% , the very essence, as being delicate and pure 
enough to be used in the “fresh up’ drink! Seven-Up 


is crystal-clear. No artificial flavor is used. 





\ 


r4 
4, SEVEN-UP 


‘'KE ay iy LiKe? 
ak 


¢? 


On . MP ONTAIN: 
“NATED WATT 
ACN = 
DERIVE! 
ANT iM‘ 


IR 


‘Tesh 7, 


INTs 





if you want a real thirst-quencher 
if you hanker for a cool, clean taste 
if you want o quick, refreshing lift 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


HOLA. advice “Children are tired of 
the Squante, Samoset, and Pilgrim epi- 
codes, Use a« litthe originality in this 


years program.” 


‘Hang a bar in vour bed 
roam lt is always helore you an ime 


From an ad 


iation. The delightful feeling of taking 
a good stretch before dressing will be ir 
resiaible. Every man and woman should 
know the exhilaration of blood bounding 
through the veins of a healthy body 


Synonym liet for second grade “tle 
mor, chief, letter, kin, infant, residence 
explode, grave, design, hunger, feat, re 
proach.” (Answers: wit, leader, epistle 
relatives, baby, home, burst, serious, proj- 
ect, famish, exploit, chide.) 


"The new minimum salary law in W est 
Virginia guarantees $3500 a month for 
first-grade certificates, a mbstantial raise 
over what was paid previously.” 


“A New York court has ruled that no 
teacher can sue for libel because of any 
ertticiom of her work made in an official 


- 
eapacity. 


“Little Katherine M , heiress pro 
spective to $50,000000, goes to publi: 
school in Roslyn, Long Island, just like 


the other children in the village.” 


“Por the emall city cafeteria, this laun 
dry mechine will guarantee @ constant 
supply of clean towels and disheloths. A 
child ean operate it in return for hi» 


luneh,” 
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J.W. FULBRIGHT 


U.S. Senator from 


Arkansas 





Phote by Closau 


‘xchange Teachers are 


American Ambassadors 


» rue grim contest between the West and 
the East, the Russians can match what we 
want to do at virtually all points of stress 
except one. They can match our diplomat- 
ic alliances. They can match our military 
strength. They can match our official propa- 
ganda, And they can match our technical- 
assistance programs, at least to a limited ex- 
tent, with technicians of their own, 


The one point at which they cannot 
match us may be the most vital point of 
all, They cannot—indeed, they dare not 
—send their private citizens into the 
world, without police supervision, to live 
and work for any great length of time 
among foreign peoples. All that they dare 
send out are official delegations; and these 
again are permitted to report back only 
what they are officially expected to find. 


lt is this Russian policy, and the fear of 
the truth underlying it, which gives the Weet 
4 great opportunity. Moreover, it is an op- 
portunity which is best entrusted to and 
served by American exchange teachers 


Every American abroad, of course, is an 
ambassador in his own right. Yet unlike 
the American tourist on holiday, the ex- 
change teacher becomes part of a foreign 
community in its daily routine. He is 
seen by it in his uniqueness, but what is 
of equal importance, in the commonplaces 
he shares with what is native. Unlike the 
American busineseman, he is not a target 
for the ready accusation that the American 
only lives by, with, and for the dollar, He 
embodies, rather, the nonmaterial side of 
American life—a side we know to be ex- 
tensive here at home, but which all too 
many foreigners mistakenly dismiss with 
the common saying that “America has no 
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culture.” And finally, unlike the official 
American diplomat or military man, the 
exchange teacher, because he stands on his 
own without the force of a government to 
back him up, has a more ready access to 
the hearts and minds of people weary and 
suspicious of all that is “official.” 


Through the visual image of what the 
American teacher is like, foreign peoples 
have not only revised their notions about 
America as a whole; they have not only re- 
vised their textbooks on America—they have 
made changes which can be a firmer link be- 
tween peoples than any treaty agreed to while 
trumpets blare; they have made changes in 
such vital internal matters as the social rela- 
tionship between teachers themselves, be- 
tween teachers and students, between teach- 
ers and parents, and between teachers and 
the general community 


For all that they have done in this di- 
rection, our exchange teachers deserve the 
thanks of the nation. But there is another 
service which deserves equal notice and 
thanks. Like all good ambassadors, upon 
their return to America, they have faith- 
fully and truthfully interpreted to their 
fellow Americans what they have learned 
abroad, And in this hour, when the future 
of the West depends on the wisdom shown 
by America as it helps shape the Western 
stand in world affairs, what our exchange 
teachers have contributed to our fund of 
knowledge about the kind of world we live 
in is of supreme importance. 


Bus shveten 
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uess what I've got 
this time,” wrote the ten-year-old 
book reviewer. “It's Who Rides in the 
Dark, and it’s really swell. If you're 
normal, you'll just thrill at Dan’s meet- 
ing the mysterious person. . .” 


None of us knows what normal is, 
but many of us think we do. We try 
to put all children into the same groove and 
expect them to read the same books, at the same age, 
with the same amount of pleasure. It just doesn’t work. 
What one normal child likes isn’t at all what another equally normal one will 
read. And it is good that that is so. It is true that almost all children will 
like Winnie-the-Pooh but I have known some who didn’t. On the whole, children 
are very individual, and if we want children to find out that reading gives pleasure we have 
to begin with their interests. They can branch out from there. We mustn’t be stuffy about it 
and look down our adult noses at the things that interest them. They will read a lot of run-of- 
the-mill stuff, but so do we grownups. We must guide, but subtly. 


The most thrilling thing I know is to see a child suddenly find out what reading is like. 

The bevy of little girls who suddenly, almost overnight it seems, find that they can read 

well; Jimmy, who at eight, couldn't read at all, and at eleven is "way above his class; Charlie 
who didn’t find out until he was in the seventh grade that reading was fun; all, all are exciting. 


Book lists aren't the answer. Book reports aren't the answer. It ie our enthusiasm, our patience, our 


friendliness, and putting all kinds of books in their way that will finally bring the child to books. 
He may not love the stories, or books, we think he should. He will find the kind that interests him. 


a 


Editor of Children’s Books for The Instructor 
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FOR RETARDED READERS 
-SLOW LEARNERS 
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epee 


Edited by Dr, Emmett A, Hetts, director Betta Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa 
The American Adventure Series...informs while it trains 
entertains while it teaches.’’* This graded corrective read- 
ing series of fifteen authentic, illustrated, action-packed, 
book-length biographies appeal to both boys and girls and 
help stimulate independent reading 

The authoritative ‘Handbook on Corrective Reading”’ 
and easy-to-follow Teacher's Guide Books for each title have 


been prepared especially for busy classroom teachers. 


* Dr. Edgar B. Wealey, Stanford University 


Write today for free brochure about this graded corrective reading program 
which includes 17 x 22" four-color historic U. 8S. Traila Map to Dept. 10 














For Children 6 to 10 


A wonderful collection of non-royalty, easy to 
direct plays—requiring only a minimum of prop- 
erties and costumes. Plays for handicapped chil- 


dren included. 








New Plays for Red Letter Days 
For Children 9 to 13 at 


Excellent non-royalty plays combining dramatic 





appeal, simplicity of setting and costume. Easy to 
Each book illustrated by Guy Fry. 






produce 


$3.50 at all book stores. 
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To 
Celebrate 
Book Week 


ves year celebrates the 37th 
year of the National Chil- 
dren's Book W eck. Sponsored by 


the Children’s Book Council, its | 


purpose is to stimulate interest in 
more and better reading among 
boys and girls of all ages. 

The Book Week poster was de- 
signed by Garth Williams. It 
shows seven little owls perched 
on the limbs of a dead tree lis- 
tening attentively as Mama Owl 
reads to them by the light of the 
moon, Containing the Book Week 
slogan, “Let's Read More,” it is 
in six colors, 17” x 22”, and can 
be purchased for $.35 each with 
reductions on quantity orders. 

1 he Book Week bookmarks 
have a miniature reproduction of 
the poster. They are 2” x 7” and 
cost $2.50 for 500. Large Book 
Week streamers have been drawn 
by three outstanding children’s il- 
lustrators, Marcia Brown, Douglas 


Gorsline, and Don Freeman. 


These streamers, 22! _” x 6”. cost 
| $.30 for a set of three. 
| Order all materials from the 


| Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
| 53rd St.. New York 19. Write for 


a descriptive folder describing 
these and other Book Week aids. 

This issue of The INsTRUCcTOR 
contains many helps for Book 
Week in addition to this supple- 
ment. Page 34, for exceptional 
children, tells group of 
children prepared a book fair for 


how a 


other classes in their school. 
Although children need no in- 
centive to read about Davy 


Crockett, the play on page 76 may 
be the starting 
reading about our early pioneers 
and settlers The creation of sto- 
rv book figures is discussed in the 
creative art page 45. 
After you have sung “A Plym- 
outh Ballad” {page 68), put a 
copy of The Courtship of Miles 
Standish on the library table. 
Chances are you'll have several 
takers. 

One last word. In developing 
Book Week activities, be 
plan them with your group. They 
will have many new 


point for some 


eection on 


sure to 


suggestions 


| Have fun and “Let's Read More.” 





| 
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“Our main emotions 
are simply and 
straightforwardly 





explained in a book 
which we hope will reach and 

be understood by as many 

youngsters as possible.” 

Virginia Kirkus, Illus. by 

Ray Campbell. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


Other books by 
JERROLD BEIM... 


Ages 4-8 


Andy and the School Bus — //lus. 

in color and black-and-white by 

Leonard Shortall. $2.00 

Country Fireman — /ilus. in color 

and black - and - white by Leonard 

Shortall. $2.00 

Country Garage — //lus. in color 

and black-and-white by Louis Darl- 

ing. $2.00 

Country School — ///us. in color and 

black-and-white by Louis Darling. 

$2.00 

Country Train — //lus. in color and 

black-and-white by Leonard 

Shortall, $2.00 

Danny and the Dog Doctor — ///us 

in color and black-and-white by 

Edgar Levy. $2.00 

Eric on the Desert — //lus. in color 

and black-and-white by Louis Darl- 

ing $2.00 

Kid Brother — //lus 

black-and-white by 

man, $2.00 

The Smallest Boy in the Class 
Illus. in color and black-and-white 

by Meg Wohlberg. $2.00 

Swimming Hole — /ilus. in color 

and black-and-white by Louis Darl- 

ing. $2.00 

The Taming of Toby — //lus. in 

color and black-and-white by Tracy 

Sugarman. $2.00 

Tim and the Tool Chest — ///us. in 

color and black-and-white by Tracy 

Sugarman, $2.00 


in color and 
Tracy Sugar- 


Ages 5-9 
The Boy on Lincoln's Lap — //lus. 


in color and black-and-white by 
Tracy Sugarman. $2.00 


Ages 6-10 
Mister Boss — //lus. in color 
black-and-white by Tracy Sus. 
man. $2.00 
Shoeshine Boy — //lus. in color and 
black-and-white by Louis Darling. 
$2.00 
Twelve O'Clock Whistle — ///us. in 
color and black-and-white by Ernest 
Crichlow. $2.00 


All Morrow Junior Books 
are bound in cloth 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16 














KAGER READERS 


have fewer Reading Problems 





M aNY children do not develop a 
zest for reading until some- 
one helps them to discover the 
advantages of books. The child 
who has become acquainted with 
some of the rewards of reading 
has gone a long way toward meet- 
ing his own reading problem. 

You may be asking yourself, 
“What can | do to help children 
discover the benefits of individ- 
ual reading?” Probably, the first 
and most important thing to do 
is to think of your pupils as each 
being a distinct personality. It 
is not too difficult to become ae- 
quainted with pupils and think 
of them as Their 
present interests are easily dis- 
covered by carefully 
what they choose to do during a 
free period or what they bring to 
school to share with members of 
the group. Then, too, you can 
listen to what they like to talk 
about when given an opportunity. 

There may be children 
who do not express any lively in- 
terest«. cither in conversation or 
writing. These pupils may be 
stimulated with interesting pic- 
tures of children from Korea, for 
example, a collection of native 
rocks, some handicraft made by 
a local person, or many other 
simple bulletin-board displays or 
informal exhibits. It is very im- 
portant to have appropriate read- 
ing materials to follow up these 
aroused interests. Suppose you 
check the books in the bookcase 
in your classroom. Are there such 
excellent titles there as Li Lun, 
Lad of Courage (Abingdon) by 
Carolyn Treffinger, Rabbit Hill 
(Viking! by Robert Lawson or 
Andersen's Fairy Tales (Heri- 
tage) ? 


individuals. 


observing 


NORA E. BEUST 


Specialist for School 
and Children’s Libraries, 
U.S. Office of Education 


On the other hand there may 
be some out-of-date social-studies 
or science materials or books that 
are badly worn. Books that 
are unattractive, because of con- 
tents or physical appearance, tend 
to make the whole bookcase look 
drab and should be removed. 


Seurces of Books 


Now, take a look at the school 
library. The librarian may have 
anticipated and be 
ready to suggest books for you to 
borrow for individual members 
of your group. It may be that you 
and the librarian will agree that 
John or George or Richard will 
have more fun if he discovers for 
himself the book on how to take 
care of hamsters or the newest 
book on energy, when 
next he comes to the library. 

The public library or the book- 
mobile is still another possibility. 
lalk over the needs of your boys 
and with librarians 
and find out what is available to 


your needs 


atomic 


girls those 


satisfy or stimulate the interests 
of the members of your group. 

There is also the local book- 
store. What have the children or 
their parents been buying? This 
will lead you right into the home. 
From the moment you decided to 
select books to fit individual 
needs: | imagine you have been 
consulting with the parents. 

Probably the simplest way to 
help children discover books is 
to have books where the children 
are-—in the classroom. Some may 
be attractively 
bookcase and some lying open on 
the table in the reading corner, 
while others are used for a spe- 
such as those the 
children add to a shelf labeled, 
“Books I Like To Read.” 

Have books covering many dif- 
ferent interests, books that can be 
read by those read easily, 
and some for those to whom read- 
ing presents difficulties. There 
should be books about sports, 
pets, making things, 
books how things work: 
many of home life both 
here and abroad to aid children 
in understanding themselves and 
books about people who 


arranged in a 


‘ ial purpose, 


who 


adventures: 
about 


stories 


others: 
have made a contribution to man- 
kind; and a plentiful supply of 
books of humor, imagination, and 
beauty to help young readers be- 
come sensitive to the world in 
which they live. 

There are many other interests 
you will want to encourage as you 
become better 


quainted with your group. 


better ac- 
For- 
books at all 


tunately, there are 


reading levels to suit the inter- 
ests of every child. Should you 
need assistance in finding these 
books, consult the school librar- 
ian or ask at your public library. 


Use Books Freely 


Another way to help the child 
books 
freely yourself for many purpos- 
es. Your confidence in books and 
your love of books are contagious. 
For example, with Thanksgiving 
in the air, turn to Alice 
Dalgliesh’s Thanksgiving  Sto- 
ry (Seribner) with illustrations 
by Helen Sewell. lt will add un- 
derstanding and aesthetic pleas- 
ure. Should a child tell about 
a helicopter he has seen, John 
Lewellen’s Helicopters: Hou 
They Work (Crowell) can bring 
experience If 
curious 


discover books is to use 


meaning to his 
Charles 
dinosaurs because of a picture he 
billboard, there 
is Alice Dickinson's The First 
Book of Prehistoric Animals 
(Watts) to give him a simple in- 
troduction to the subject from 
the point of view of modern in- 
vestigation. A question about a 
spider web in the window calls 
for information ineluded — in 
Dorothy Sterling's Insects and 


the Homes They Build (Double- 


becomes about 


has seen on a 


day). <A reference to the Chero- 
kee Indians may be enriched by 
the reading of a legend from 
Corydon Bell's John Rattling 


Gourd of Big Cove; a Collection 


of Cherokee Indian Legends 
(Macmillan). And should a po- 
em from Harry Behn’s Windy 


Vorning (Harcourt) express the 
spirit of the day, share it with 
the children 

Allow plenty of time for indi- 
vidual reading and for sharing 
reading experiences, 
satisfactions 


individual 
One of the 
of individual reading is to tell 
what you have read, so that oth- 
ers may have the same pleasure, 

At the same time, don't stifle 
the joys of reading with stereo- 


greatest 


typed book reports. Encourage a 
variety of activities such as mak- 
from the book, 


reading a 


ing a 
drawing a 
favorite incident to the class, act- 
ing out a scene, or impersonating 
a character. All these are forme 
of reporting that make 
want to read the book. 
bene ourage eat h child to devel- 


picture 
charac ter, 


others 


op, by deepening and broadening 
You 
will find you are making progress 
in solving your reading problem 
when the children have found 
what books can do for them. 


his preferences in reading. 














AFRICAN ANIMALS e@ HEALTH 


books to entertain and 
educate from 





POND e| 






Childrens Press < 
“ 

for beginning . 
and young readers s 
< 

new Fall titles 3 
TIZZ by Elisa Bialk For those who " 
have learned = to % 

read, here is their > 

first, fine, con. |< 

temporary illus " 


trated novel, It is 





full of problems 
common to 7 and 
8 year olds, But it 


is Tizz, the mischievous pony, that 
helps solve as many problems as 
she creates. Elisa Bialk tells her 
story against a background of warm 
family relationships. Reading level 


—I3rd gr. Reinlorced 5] x8 


edition, net 
CITY BOY, COUNTRY BOY by 
Miriam Schlein A Junior Literary 


Guild 
that points up 


Selection 


SEES @ PLANTS WE KNOW oe 








the charm of liv ? 
ing in eithercity 1O 
or country, Full [2 
color, Reading |e 
level—2nd = gi, - 
Reinferced edi- la 
oO 
tion, net 5710 z 
- 
< 
SKIING WITH PER AND KARI ‘i 
by Tomm Murstad An entertaining [5 
or — introduction done }* 
ae by one of Norway's | @ 
o~ ; largest ski school lw 
AN operators, A Chil! z 
~ drens Press edition | 
: _, of @ charming Nor z 
¢ wegian picture la 
book, 4 colors > 
Reading level—2nd gr 5 
«x 
Reinlorced edition, net 2.10 « 
u“ 
. . 
ROSIE'S JOSIE by Richard & “ 
lrene Willis A gay, amusing story ws 
ol Rosie s car Josie . 
that balked on the 
middle ‘of » hill, 3 la 
eo colors. Reinlorced |% 
2 = 
edition, net ad 
y 
Qa 
2.10 |2 
< 
Tt n.2 book ate 
A 
foremost among books that encour - | 
age early, independent reading ue 
gains new stature with these five 
new titles for Fall, x 
46 pages, 7% «x G%, 2 color 5 


Available only in 


2 

Reinlorced editions, net 51.50 e 
CLOTH 3 
HOLIDAYS 


COWBOYS 


SEASONS ws 





SOUNDS WE HEAR " 


Write for Complete Catalog 


TREES @ AIR AROUND US @ ANIMALS OF SMALL POND © BIRDS WE KNOW e LITTLE ESKIMOS @ TOOLS FOR BUILDING e THE CIRCUS © ANIMAL BABIES © OUR POST OFFICE © WEEDS AND WILD FLOWERS e 


fae't ‘| 

% lad | , 
Childrens Press (2 
Jackson & Racine Chicago / i vw 
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Reading Is Fun 


with RANDOM HOUSE BOOKS 
for Boys and Girls 


| man they know that reading skills increase with 
reading pleasures, more and more teachers are using 
these exciting and completely accurate informational 
hooks right in the classroom. With such colorful and 
dramatic books, children read eagerly and enthusiasti- 
cally. As a result, teachers weleome them as an ideal aid 
in reading, social studies and science. 


All with two-color illustrations... Index...Cloth binding. 


For Social Studies” 


Lanomank Books for Grades 5-10 (82 titles 
now available, $1.50 each). Each action-packed 
book tells of some event or personality that has 
become a turning-point in American or world 
history. Titles include 
Old Ironsides, the Fighting Constitution 
Kit Carson and the Wild Frontier 
The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Robert E. Lee and the Road of Honor 
Up the Trail from Texas 
Captain Cook Explores the South Seas 
Davy Crockett 


Clara Barton, Founder of the 
American Red Cross 


The Winter at Valley Forge 


Commodore Perry and the 
Opening of Japan 
*lor information about recordings and Almarips based on the 


Landmark Books, write Enrichment Materials, 246 Fisth Ave, 
New York 1, N. ¥ 


For Science 

Attasout Books for Grades 4-9 (13 titles now 
available, $1.95 each). These factual books 
have been written simply and dramatically 
by renowned scientists, Profusely illustrated 
Titles include 

All About Dinosaurs 

All About Birds 

All About the Stars 

All Ahout Our Changing Rocks 

All About Rockets and Jets 

All About the Atom 
. fr 
Write now for free Landmark booklist and Allabout booklist 7! 
RKANDOM HOUSE, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥. Lil 
































YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU SENT FOR THESE CHILDREN’S BOOKS ! 


New assortment of 100 all different Prebound easy-reading, colorful, story pic 
ture books from leading publishers of America for Grades K-5 an $187.00 
value for $07.50 Postpaid. Sent on ten days approval. First see them, then 
decide if you want to keep them. If you like these books, you'll okay the invoice 

otherwise back they come Parcel! Post Book Rate and the matter ends 
there. Variety and value to please all teachers and children. Write for yours 


now! 


UNITED SCHOOL-LIBRARY BOOK CO. 





1653 Taylor Avenue Racine |, Wisconsin 
—— 
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TH 


EK NEW 


ON PARADE 


PLAY WITH ME 

Story and pictures by Marie Hall Ets 

A very little child asked little wild things to 
play with her; then she realized that animals 
didn't like to be caught. When she left them 
alone, they came. An almost perfect picture 
book for the youngest, with charming pictures 
in color on every page. 

dges 3-5 Viking Press; $2.50 


WHEN IS TOMORROW? 


4 


“20 


By Nancy Dingman Watson; pictures by Aldren A, Watson 
“Is this tomorrow?” the little sister kept asking. Peter would say, “No, 


this is today. Tomorrow we will do so 
from their trip, and getting 

home was “the best tomorrow 

of all.” The story helps to MC 
explain why there is no precise By 
answer to “When is tomor- 

row?” Lovely idea, lovely 

words, and the warm delicate 

colors of the drawings add 

greatly to the text. 

Ages 3-4 Knopf; $2.00 


An 


and so.” At last they were home 


IUSE CHORUS 


Elisabeth Coatsworth; illustrated by 


Genevieve Vaughan-Jackson 


“Lullaby 
Sleep, mouseling, sleep, 
Hear the drowsy sweep 
Of Cook's big broom 
In the dining room, 
Sleep, mouseling, sleep.” 


absolutely charming collection of poems 


about mice by one of our best poets. All 


children will love it. 


All 


SKIING WITH PER AND KARI 


ages Pantheon; $2.00 


By Tomm Murstad; pictures by Christian Kittelsen 


Per and Kari had skis of their own that they le 


arned to use. From 


this simple, informative story by a Norwegian ski expert, children 
will learn the right and wrong ways of skiing. Interesting and 


attractive, with bright pictures on every page 


Mges 5-8 Childrens Press; $1.50 


THE LOVELY TIME 


Written and illustrated by Audrey Chalmers 


Maw, a mother cat, managed to settle her kittens in comfort- 


able homes, except for Sonny. He 


just wouldn't be “put.” 


Children will enjoy hearing and reading to themselves how 


Sonny taught Maw to share her place in the sun. It is an 


amusing story with lovely pictures. 
Ages 4-8 


Viking Press; $2.00 


THE PRINCESS AND THE 
WOODCUTTER’S 
DAUGHTER 

Written and illustrated by Winifred 
Bromhall 

A lonely little princess ran away to play 
with the woodcutter’s family. She had a 
lovely time the whole day. When she 
returned, she found a baby brother, and 
besides that, the woodeutter’s daughter 
was allowed to play with her. Lots of 
humor and charm, with nice pictures. 

Ages 5-8 Anop{; $2.00 


THE PLUMBER OUT OF THE SEA 


Story and pictures by Mare Simont 
An amusing story of a plumber who was tires 


1 of being called at all hours 


and so went to sea. He was completely happy until one day he had to go 


ashore. The town needed a plumber. It was 
friends. The pictures are amusing too. 
iges 6-10 


good to be needed and have 


Harper & Brothers; $2.00 








FALL BOOKS 


selected and reviewed by... 





PHYLLIS FENNER 


PLUG-HORSE DERBY 

Written and illustrated by Emma L. Brock 

An exceedingly funny story about Nancy, a little girl on a farm, who 
complains that nothing different ever happens and wants excitement. 
Derby at the 


She finds it by riding their plow horse in e Plug Horse 


to the horse that loves noth- 


delightful 


State Fair, and wins by whispering “oats” 


ing 80 mur h as eating \ ill be popular with girls There are 
pictures in both color and black and white kasy to read 


4ges 7-I11 ilfred Anop{ Co.; $250 


ELLIE’S PROBLEM DOG 

By Catherine Woolley; illustrated by Ursula Koering 
Ellie was an easy mark for the friendly stray dog. Her family wouldn't let 
her keep him until she proved he could be trained. An everyday school 
and home story that children will enjoy. Easy for the fourth-grader to read. 
a good folksy story. 


William Morrow; $2.50 


It will be enjoyed by older children who like 
{ges 9-12 


ERIC DUFFY, AMERICAN 
By Bertha C. Anderson; illustrated by Lloyd 
Loe 

Eric, an orphan, shipped as an indentured serv 
ant to the colonies. He worked on an estate up 
the Hudson. Rebellion and freedom were in the 
air. Erie wanted to be free too. How he worked 
out his bond is a story that is good, and true to 
the life at that time 
ives 8-12 Little, $2.75 


Brown; 


SOMEBODY CALLED BOOIE 


By Lillian Gardner; pictures by Don Sibley 


Booie couldn't bat a baseball, and he didn't like his nickname. 
When he had to wear glasses things changed. Not only could he 
hit the ball but people seemed friendlier 
An easy-to-read book as well as a good 
story. It may do much to help some child UNCLE BEN’S WHALE 
who is worrying about having to wear By Walter D. Edmonds; pic 
shesees. tures by William Gropper 
Ages 7-10 Franklin Watts: $2.50 A very funny «ery, told in 
words and pictures, of what 
happened when Unele Ben, 
WONDER TALES OF DOGS skipper of a New York eanal 
AND CATS boat, harpooned “a whale and 
By Frances Carpenter; illustrated turned his boat into a sideshow 
by Esra Jack Keats The unusue! showboat brought 
Twenty«ix well told stories from many them in a great deal of money 
lands and times, from folk tales to myths toys, especially, will enjoy the 
to fairy tales, by the author of Wonder hilarious incidents that occur 
Tales of Horses and Heroes. It is an in (,ood to read aloud. 
teresting collection, and attractive with its fges 8-up Dodd, Mead; $2.75 
black and white pictures. Just to see it 
children will want to read it. Excellent 
to read to a mixed group. 
iges 9-12 Doubleday & Co.; $3.50 





TOMAHAWKS AND TROUBLE 
By William O. Steele; illustrated by 
Paul Galdone 
The hor 


Three children were captured by Indians, 


rors of their life, the hopelessness and weariness of 


the forced marches, were terrible They managed to 


escape but the wandering in the wilderness was al. 


most worse than captivity. The children grew in char- 
acter through their troubles. An authentic story, full 
of action 


{ges 8-12 Harcourt; $2.50 























Cc | . ; 


I believe you'll agree that supplementary reading books should 
entertain as they teach, That is what you'll find in the books ve 
chosen to tell you about here. Interest—excitement— popularity 
—education. Better order some now. Becky Carr 


Live Numbers for Your hook Shelves 


NEW BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS—McCall 


reated a rollick 


In the Button family, Edith Metall has 
ing, homey, fun-loving family in easy-to-read storie 
planned to meet children’s interests, abilitie and need 
} They are alive with children’s excitement siventure 
Bucky Button—Preprimer—48 Pages $1.28 
The tions at the Zoo—Preprimer—48 page $1.28 
The Buttons ond the Pet Parade——Primer--64 pease $1.32 
The Buttons at the Farm—Gr. 1-464 peges $1.40 






High Interest—Easy Reading! 
COWBOY SAM BOOKS—Chandler 


who live and breathe cowboy life, then« 
easy-to-read books capture the flavor of the West. Nor is 
there anything “dude” about Cowboy Sam or his adven 
tures. He is one of the most lovable, cheery persons—-one 





For youngster 


whose logic will have good influence on his readers 

Cowboy Sam—Primer. 64 pages $1.28 
Cowboy Sam and Porky—Primer. 64 pages $1.28 
Cowboy Som and Shorty—Gr. |. 68 pages $1.32 
Cowboy Som and Freddy—Gr. 1. 68 pages $1.32 
Cowboy Sam and The Fair—Gr. 2. 96 pages $1.40 
Cowboy Som and The Rodeo—Gr. 2. 96 pager $1.40 
Cowboy Som and The Rustiers—Gr. 3. 128 pages $1.48 
Cowboy Som and The Indians—Gr. 3. 128 pages $1.48 


THE JERRY BOOKS—Battle 


A group of progressive beginner books that appeal to 
young children because they picture and tell about every 


day things and happenings with which they are acquaint 





ed. They can really “live” these stories which are told ir 
standard word list oO the ccent af readinw progratr 
Illustrated in color 
46 page $1.28 
Primer. 64 pages $1.28 
Jerry Goes Fishing-—-Grade |. 64 pages $1.28 
Jerry Goes on a Picnic—-Grade 2. 96 pages $1.40 
Jerry Goes to the Circus-Grade 1. 128 page $1.40 
llanne reading for 4th t 10th grade with informative and educational themes. bot} 
historical and geographical 


NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD—Com/ort—Bailey 


ocial stu books to expand children’s horizons through cops of the world today 
The accent on the timely concept that our world neighbors are more alike than differ 
ent. 1 haring their adventures readers gain re pectand understanding for other people 


Kish of india 
Teo Lendon, to London 


Alpine Paths 


Temple Towa + 
Forests ond Fiords . 7 © we 


Here's Caries of Mexico 


Boch book. 128 Pages $1.48 
CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA AMERICANS IN ACTION 
Mildred H. Comfort An educational and entertaining group of bi 
Stories historically accurate of colonial ar “raphicn (10 in each hook telling the story 
’ een seen through the activities of f Americn by the lives and activities of . 
} iret ' ide « aacinating a rome te tn wre ven ilo ife « actio t ‘ - 
onl > rs née @ — ga yy 1 ; ~ ay hg : - =  ? = lor pleas 
wt «io C8 Kuch book 192 pp, $1.68 


Buliders for Progress 
Fighters for Freedom 
Leoders of the Frontier 
Lotin American Leaders 


Children of the Mayflower 
Children of the Colonies 
Fiatboots ond Wagon Wheels 
Prairie Schooner West 


Each 192 pp. $1.44 


All books shipped postpaid. 


Write for Catalog 56 of Good Books for Children fully describing these 
and many other titles, 


Beckley- PWT" aah, 


4 PUBLISHERS 
carey 1904 N. NARRAGANSETY 


CHICAGO 39 
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MORE NEW BOOKS ANIMAL TALES FROM IRELAND 
4 4 4 h o ‘ae @ 's : By M. Grant Cormack; illustrated by V ana Earle 
Fight original animal stories woven into the myth- 
REMBRANDT 7 ological and historical background of Ireland. 
Ry Elisabeth Ripley 4 . You will learn why there are no moles in Ireland, 
The author hae concentrated on the artist's work, why pigs are bare, why the cat stares at the moon, 
telling briefly of hie life and stories connected . how frogs lost their voices, and other important 
with the thirty-ive pictures in black and white sip ae ‘ facts, even a few about leprechauns and fairies. 
which represent some of the best known of hix s This was read to a fourth grade. They enjoyed 
work It is very interestingly written f it immensely. 
Ages 10-16 Oxtord Press; $3.00 ill ages John Day Co.; $2.50 


4 DILLAR, A DOLLAR: 
Rhymes and Sayings for the 
Ten O'Clock Scholar 

Compiled by Lillian Morrison; illus 
trated by Marj Bauernschmidt 


A hilarious collection of three hundred 

ancient and modern verses, rhymes, 

riddles, arranged by school subjects. 

Children will adore this as much as 

Yours Till Niagara Falls by the same 

° author. It will be useful in interesting 

delig ted children who don't care to read, and 
for classroom story hours 

ill ages Crowell; $2.50 


teacher... ee 


By Mildred Lawrence; illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone 

When her father was missing in 
China, twelve-year-old Bonnie felt 
the responsibility of the family 
‘ P They moved back to the old fam 
2 2) ’ } ily home near Lake Erie where 
de lighted ul WP) there were strange goings on, espe 


cially when Mr. Hinchley wanted 


THE @ hildren’s }-four Mind of try to delight gil 


poor but honest family, children 




















trying to help out, kindly neigh- 
bors, mystery, well written. 
fges 9-12 Harcourt; $2.75 
“The Children’s Hour is a collection intended for the pure joy of 
reading There i omething wonders din Un el for every child.” 


CLARENCE, THE TV DOG 
By Patricia Lauber; illustrated by 
leading school publication Leonard Shortall 


Clarence is a most remarkable dog. He 


from a recent review by a committee of prominent educators in a 


Such enthusiasm for The Children’s Hour is not the result of happy dy 
coincidence, Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her staff by ys See, Ces 6 a 
means of a nationwide survey had the able assistance of 120,000 


librarian teac he rs and ( hilcdre nit | ning The Children’ Hour. 
’ I u 


untying his shoelaces, makes friends 
wherever he runs, and is the hero of 
one of the most amusing dog stories | 


, , , . ’ have ever read. The work of a new 
t is truly delightfu or ming volumes, any ?apagt 
author, it ie pure nonsense that children 
dited unit Together, 
of all ages will love. Especially good 

vicle age an " ee ing There are 6,000 pages of 
for reading aloud to groups. Illustra- 


und pictur (00 distinguished authors and artists, 


thons are very appropriate 
ewbery and Caldecott Award winners {/l ages CowardMeCann: $2.50 


», will be delighted with The Children’s Hou 


e let us send you complete information. | CH AMPLAIN, FATHER 
*A reprint of the full review will be sent upon request OF NEW FR ANCE 
By Cecile Pepin Edwards; illus- 
trated by Frederick Chapman 


TREASURE TRAILS A “young” biography of the brave 


Stories by Children’s Hi \uthors, puzzles French explorer, about his first 


games—all are included in this monthly voyage when still a boy, his diffieul- 
magazine! Year's subseription included with ties and dangers, and success, told 
our purchase of The Children’s Hour to give simply, with vigorous pictures. 
ntinuing new enjoyment to your pupils 4 ” 4 4ges 8-12 thingdon; $1.50 
Send for sample copy 


---------- 


: SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division, Dept. ¢ 
WN. H. Gilbert, Director 
179 North Michigan Avenve, Chicago 1, ilinois 


Please send me further information about The Children’s 


— eee eed 


Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails 


Vame 


see el 
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LIPPINCOTT 
Books for 


young readers 
o 


Fall 1955 


THE SONG OF THE 
PINE TREE FOREST 


By DOROTHY MARINO. Pictures 
in three colors by the author. 
Away over the mountain 
three children follow a mys 
terious tune, and learn who 
makes it. Cloth. 8% x 7. 48 
pages. Ages 3-6 $2.00 


THE BABY HOUSE 


By NORMA SIMON. Pictures in 
two colors by Adrienne 
Adams. This picture book 
tells of a busy household with 
kittens, puppies—and a new 
baby. Cloth. 6% x 9. 32 
pages. Ages 3-6 $2.00 


THE TAILOR'S TRICK 


By ROSALYS HALL. Pictures in 
four colors by Kurt Werth. 
The very funny story of a 
young tailor in colonial New 
England, and how his friends 


tried to pick him a wife 
Cloth. 8 x 10. 32 pages. Ages 
6-10. $2.50 


THE THREE KINGS 
OF SABA 


By ALF EVERS. Pictures in six 
colors by Helen Sewell. Based 
on an account found in Marco 
Polo, this lovely Christmas 
book tells of how three kings 
visited a new king of whom 
they had heard. Cloth. 8x10 
32 pages. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE WHIRLY BIRD 


By AYLESA FORSEE. Illustrated 
by Tom Two Arrows. The 
story, authentic as to detail 
and pictures, of a Navajo boy 


whose dearest wish was to 
ride ina plane. Cloth. 5°, x8 
224 pages. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


THE LONG JOURNEY 


By FLORENCE S. NORMAN. I]- 
lustrated by Paul Galdone. 
The exciting story of Toko, 
an Australian aborigine boy, 
who makes a perilous journey 
to save his tribe. Cloth. 5% 
x 8. 192 pages. Ages 8-12 

$2.75 


Write for FREE List 
“Books for Young Pe ople a 


1955” 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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1° OUR country today there 
is children’s’ literature 
available for all ages, from 
the very young preschool 
child to the mature 
and independent reader in 
school. Its 
reaches 


most 


the elementary 
breadth of content 
out to meet the young read- 
ers purposes and concerns 
his needs to be enter- 
tained and informed; his 
wishes to pursue his inter- 
ests, hobbies, or momentary 
wants; his desires to con- 
firm or extend his experi- 
Because such exten- 
literature is available, 
every child should be able to 
find books that he is capable of 
reading and will want to peruse. 
Consequently, we should have 
no difficulty finding the kinds of 
reading experiences which will 
give gifted children enjoyment 
and keep them challenged at the 
growing edges of their abilities. 
If, along with being gifted, these 
children have adequate reading 
skills, the home and the school 
can provide books that meet their 
purposes, strengthen their capa- 
bilities, and provide them with 
new horizons for deepening and 
extending their potentialities. 


ences, 


sive 


He Is Still a Child 


In meeting the gifted child's 
purposes, we must remember that 
giftedness is only one dimension 
of his personality. Though un- 
usual in terms of intellectual ca- 
pacity or talent, he is still a child 
whose needs are in most respects 
much like those of other chil- 
dren. He too wants books that 
just give him escape, fun, and ad- 
He enjoys reading just 
to while away time —for a pleas 
ant diversion or to leisurely ex- 
plore reality and make-believe. 

Nor should our little brain- 
truster be denied the great pleas- 
ure that comes from reading the 
easy, popular books that other 
children currently reading. 
There is no reason why a child 
who happens to be gifted should 
cease being childlike. 


venture. 


are 


Encourage His Expertness 


We must, however, be sure that 
we make those books 
that specifically get inside the 
special concerns and enthusiasms 
of these gifted children. Quite 
early they seem to develop curi- 
osities about subjects or topics 
which they pursue relentlessly 


available 


photography, ballet, 


prehistoric animals, ornithology, 


astronomy, 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Professor of Education, 
Teac he re ( ollege, 
Columbia University, 


New York, N.Y. 





Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


or some aspect of history or ge- 
ography or mathematics. They 
become experts! They need read- 
ing matter that whets their en- 
thusiasm and gives them new de- 
lights in learning more and more 
about their area of expertness. 

It is in these instances that 
their giftedness comes to the fore 
Because their purposes are so in- 
sistent, these children read far 
beyond their colleagues. They 
demand more precise and techni- 
cal facts and information; they 
are critical of insipid or watered- 
down ideas. They are rightly im- 
patient with reading matter that 
keeps them confined within lev- 
els that are too easy, too simple, 
too childish. Material normally 
read by adolescents may be just 
right for the fertile minds of cre- 
ative fifth- or sixth-graders. 
hooks 
strengthen the gifted child's eca- 
pabilities challenges us to know 
the present statue of his develop- 
ment and to find clues which will 
help us direct him. We need to 
know what he has read, how he 
has responded to date, what else 
is available, and what these books 
might contribute to the further 
refinement of his taste. 

It is pointless for the gifted 
child merely to read more than 
other children. He must also de- 
velop selectivity and  discern- 
ment, broaden his values and 
viewpoint, fulfill his aspirations 
and live up to his own potential- 
ities. He needs to recognize that 
there is so much more to life that 
he can know and enjoy. Thus he 
revises 


To choose geared to 


expands his 
and revitalizes his purposes, and 
finds in literature the pleasurable 
about life 


expertness, 


pursuit of big ideas 
and living. 

Children with special talents 
in music, art, sports, dancing, and 
so on, deserve special attention. 


Books that Continued on page 20) 
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© Roger > 
* Duvoisin 

© One Thousand ,* 
gine tf f 
’ Christmas 
* Beards i 
How the real Santa Claus un y 


‘ masks a thousand false Santas! ¥ 
. This popular author-artist has 


packed laughter and delight os 
into both text and brilliant rs 


color illustrations 
Cloth binding. $1.95 a 


3. 






Evie and The 
Wonderful Kangaroo 
By IRMENGARDE EBERLE 


Evie's pet kangaroo wore a lace-edged hand 
kerchief in her pouch, Set in large type for 
beginning readers. Priceless drawings in 
two colors by Louisa Slobodkin. 


aces 7-9 


$2.50 


The Strange Man and 
The Storks 
By BESSIE F. WHITE 


Did the stranger bring the storks and all 
the good luck? The little Holbeks of Den 
mark believed he did. Sensitive drawings by 
Ureula Koering. aces 8-12. $2.25 


The Mighty Atom 
By JOHN LEWELLEN 


Clear, simple explanation of protons, neu 
trons, electrons for very young children 
aces 7-10 $2 00 


Hurricanes and 
Twisters 
By ROBERT IRVING 


About nature’s most damaging weather 


freaks AGEs 6-12. $2.50 
AND, OF COURSE, THE ROLLICKING 


Freddy Stories 
FREDDY AND THE BASEBALL TEAM 
FROM MARS 
FREDDY GOES TO FLORIDA 
FREDDY THE DETECTIVE 

and twenty other titles 
written by WALTER R. BROOKS 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
AGES 8-12 $3.00 each 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Borzoi Books for Young People 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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GIRLS 


stration fror 
Pars! ’ 

by LUDWIG 

Bi MELMANS 


a 


PARSLEY 


By LUDWIG BEMELMANS, (6 Corme! 
mat 


hook yet 


boagegre t and handeomest picture 


un old tag and an old 


enaried pine tree turn the tables 


pray 
on s] 
$3.0 


ny Nonter Ages 1 up 


CHARLOTTE AND 
THE WHITE HORSE 


By RUTH KRAUSS, In singing words a 
small girl telle the story of her lovely 
white horse, Vi Iky Way Full color pr 
tures by Maurice Sendak 


Ages 4.7 


THE LITTLE COW 
AND THE TURTLE 


By MEINDERT De JONG, The 1954 New 
bery Award winner introduces us w 
a cow of great verve, vitality and lov 
ableness and a formidably earnest tur 
the. Wash drawings by Maurice Sendak 

Ages 6.12. $2.50 


THE LITTLE 
BRASS BAND 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN, A ve 


bright and merry 


$2.00 


rem picture story 
(famously successful as a record) by 
the author ol many he loved children s 
books. Picture 


ent Hurd 


in three colors by Clem 
6. $2.00 


Apes 





THE GOLDEN NAME DAY 


By JENNIE BD. LINDQUIST. The story 
> little girls yearning for a name 
day of her own and the Swedish Ameri 
ean family who helped her find one 
Williams 

Ages 8.12. $2.75 


HERE COMES 
THE TROLLEY CAR 


By MARY CHALMERS. A dorenodd 
passengers chatter cheerfully on a trol 


Picturee by Garth 


ley and, when it breaks down, they 
have a pleasant picnic in the park Pic 
tures in two color Ages 3.6. $2.00 


Library edition, $2.50 


ROSEMARY 


By MARY STOLZ, Town versus gown in 
her home town is a bitter personal prob 
lem for Rosemary. Her solution is bril 
liantly revealed by this famous author 
ol novels for young adults 


Ages 14 up. $2.50 


SEE THROUGH THE SEA 


By MILLICENT SELSAM and SETTY 
MORROW. A unique nature book com 
bining charming, ecientibcally accurate 
text and beautifully detailed pictures 
in 3 colors by Pinifred Lubell 
Ages 7.11 

{t all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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nourish their fictionally 
should be at 
Stories that in 

the 
great creative 
talented children in- 
sights into their own develop- 
ment. Such books may be key in- 
centives their going 


develop special abilities. 


talents 
as well as factually 
their finger tips. 
mantnie involve 


way biogra- 


phic - of people 


may give 


lo on to 
These 
hooks also serve ana bridge from 
the all like-talented 
people in field of creative 
It ix one of the 
healthiest forms of projection. 
Thus furnish ap- 
propriate books abundantly, with 
the hope that some of this litera- 
ture 


reader to 
hi» 
ace omplishime nt 
to 


we «strive 


will not only give pleasure 
and satisfaction but will serve as 
further inspiration to our tal- 
ented boys and girls. 


Occasionally a gifted child, par- 


ticularly one with an inve atiga- 
tive mind bent on «scientific re- 
search, shuns books. Here is a 


problem calling for tact and in- 
genuity. To interest him in books 
that further his the 
way to start, for here you appeal 


research is 


to his logical desire to solve prob- 
But that’s 
leisure-time ae- 


lems that interest him 
rat enough, for 
tivities often pose a problem for 
superior individuals in adult life 
You your nonreader 
with stories that appeal to his in 
and reason 


must woo 


terest, logic, 


Hetp Mim Select Beoks 


Because the gifted child is able 
to be independent in his 
selection of reading matter is no 


excuse for neglecting him by just 


turning him loose to no it alone 


in finding books to satisfy his 
reading appetite We owe him 
help in making more than ran- 
dom selections Of course we 


In 


My Library 


would not want to curb his inde- 
pendence, but independence can 
flourish only when the child has 
ample leads to further reading 
and can select his books from all 
the possible choices. 

To develop such independence, 
Various good 


what can we do? 


bibliographies of hooks will eug- 
titles. We 


tention to book reviews in news 


gest new can call at- 
papers and magazines, and enlist 
the aid of librarians and people 
community with special 
talents 


in the 
interests and to recom- 
mie nd books. 

Possibly the greatest assistance 
we can give the bright child is to 
when he wants to 
discuss and share his reading ex- 
Gifted children all too 
often children 
especially if their playmates and 
daily associates are boys and girls 


bye available 


yr riences. 


are lonesome 


of normal 

The child who sees “the rose 
within the the 
extra mile in his thinking as he 
reads, or is impressed by expert 


rose.” or travels 


character delineation or exquis- 
itely accurate description likes to 
share it. And if no one is avail- 
able with whom he can talk eas- 
ily and naturally the introverted 
child is liable to become increas- 
ingly shy while 
his extroverted brother turns 


entertainment with more satisfy- 


or inarticulate, 


ing emotional returns, 

Perhaps all that has been said 
here about books for vifted chil- 
dren is also applicable to retard- 
ed or typical children, This may 
be true. But the parent or teach- 
er who is guiding the reading of 
a gifted child has an opportunity 
to enlarge, deepen, and refine the 
personality of a potential leader. 

The right choice of books can 
enrich the gifted child's experi- 
ences so that his distinctive capa- 
fully fostered, his 
original ideas satisfyingly devel- 


bilities are 
oped, his creative potentialities 


healthfully released. Guiding the 


reading experiences of gifted 
children is more than wishing 


for the pot of gold at the end of 
the finding the 
treasure 


rainbow It is 


Baise 


SERVE THURSDAY TEAS” 
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CHILDREN like to ve asked to a 
tea planned for them. By «special 
invitation, fifteen fourth, fifth, 
and sixth graders are guests at a 
tea in my library once a week. 
None of the children know who 
is to come antil the fifteen boys 
and girls receive the invitation on 
Monday. A reply is requested. 


1955 
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On the important day the chil- 
dren are exeused from class for 
the last hour. As hostess I serve 
tea and cookies, assisted by a dif- 
ferent mother each week. During 
the tea the children may discuss 
books or any subject pertinent to 
the library or school. 

By the end of the school year 
all the children in the specified 
grades should have attended at 
least one of the teas. 

Our PTA supported my project 
and donated a teapot and the 
necessary cups. 

inna Hobart Tisman 
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“A String of 
Good Books 
for Readers 

in Grades One to Six 

ERIC DUFFY. 
AMERICAN 

By BERTHA C. ANDERSON. Draw- 


ings. Young Irish bond-servant 
wins freedom in pre-Revolution- 
ary “York State.” $2.75 


AUNT SALLY’S 
FRIENDS IN FUR 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS. True 


stories of wild folk tamed by kind- 
ness. Many Burgess photographs. 


QO 7% 


THE EXPANDABLE 
BROWNS 
By ADELE and CATEAU DeLEEUW. 


Drawings. The Brown family’s 
house always has room for one 
more $2.75 


A LION IN THE WOODS 
By MAURICE DOLBIER. “Iilarious- 


ly funny, with pictures to match.” 


Horn Rool $2.75 


MARTY AND THE 
MAJOR 
By MAXINE DRURY. Drawings. A 


good dog lives down a bad name 


in a puzzling mystery $2.50 


THE FABLES OF INDIA 


By JOSEPH GAER. Drawings. 
Amusing and exciting animal 
stories from India $3.00 


SLIM GREEN 


By LOUISE DYER and NORMAN 
DYER HARRIS. Drawings. “Won- 
derfully tale of a 
snake’s life cycle.”—Bulletin, Par- 
of N.Y. $2.00 


informative 


ents’ Le ague 


YIPE 

By DAVID MALCOLMSON. 

Story of a farm dog. “A 

truly wonderful book.”—Junior 

Reviewers. An Atlantic Book. 
$2.75 


Draw- 


ings. 


TIRRA LIRRA 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. Drawings 
Re-issue of favorite book of chil- 


dren's verse $3.00 
LAUGHING TIME 
By WILLIAM JAY SMITH. Rollick- 


ing new rhymes for readers from 
4 up, with drawings to match. An 
Atlantic Book $2 50 


At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 6, Mass. 








Exciting 
new 
LONGMANS 





ONLY THE STRONG 


By ROBERT (¢ DUSOE. Illus. by 
William D. Hayes. In a surprising way, 
hard-working young Tadeo saves h 
family’s water-starved ranch Age 
8-12 $2.75 


A WISH FOR LUTIE 


By DOROTHY HAWTHORNE. IJ 
by Kathleen Voute. A lonely little girl 
finds unexpected happiness on the 
prairie of pioneer Texas. Ages 8-12 
$2.50 


CAT HOTEL 


By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON. Illus. by 

Janice Holland. An unusual cat kennel 

provides an amusing solution to the 

problems of Ted and his cat. Ages 8-12 
LANTERNS ALOFT 

By MARY EVANS ANDREWS. Illu 

by Arthur Harper. An exciting story of 


the War of 1812 and the part two boys 
played in saving their town. Ages 10-14 
THE SILVER DISK 
By LORING MACKAYE. Illu by 
Avery Johnson. A band of adventurou 
youths protect the throne of young 
Frederick II in this tale of old Sicily 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 
THE SILVER FLEET 
By ERNIE RYDBERG. Illus. by Allan 
rhomas. A boy earns his father’s r 
pect by his hard work in California 
colorful fishing fleet Age 10-14 
$2.50 


STEAMBOAT'S COMING 


By ANNETTE TURNGREN. A cocky 
boy learns responsibility as he matures 
the loggers 

10-14 


$2.75 


and 


Ages 


among steamboaters 


of the Mississippi River. 


AVIATION CADET 


By JOSEPH ARCHIBALD. The adven 
tures of pilot training lend excitement 
to the of two cadets who 


story must 


master themselves to win their wing 


Ages 12-16. $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN and COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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/ ‘ “a 
D° YoU remember the bey, 
Lionel, in Saroyan’s The Hu- 
man Comedy? Lionel is about 
ten or twelve years old, but he 
can't read. The other boys say 
he’s stupid and they chase him 
away from their games, when, as 
he saves, he doesn’t even know 
what mistake he made. “What 


do they want me to do?” he asks. 

Lionel likes to talk to the erim- 
inals in the courthouse park but 
too He 
much, 
ticket, 
line 


They 


Bays. 


he’s chased from there, 
like very 
ne 


doesn't HOV ies 
and 
but sometimes he 
with the 
don’t chas« 
“I don't have any place to go.” 


for a 
stands in 
who do. 


has honey 


y' ople 


him: and, us he 


What he likes best is to look at 
the books in the public library, 
especially at their covers. A book 
is very pretty from the outside. 
Inside, it can be very confusing. 
Of course, Lionel knows “A.” but 
not the other letters. for “they 
are all different.” and “every 
word is different.” and “there 
they all are more letters and 
more words straight through to 
the end of the book.” 


“I don't think Ul ever learn to 
Lionel confides to his only 
friend, “but | sure would 
like to know what they're saying 


re ad,” 
Ulysses, 


in there.” And then he adds in a 
kind of reverent whisper, “You 
cant know what a book says. 
L lysses, unless you can read, and 
| can't read.”* 

Unfortunately, Lionel is not 
alone in his inability to read. nor 
in his longing to read. Neither 
Is he alone in his need for read- 
ing to give him the know-how 


won't make 
companion- 


of doing things «o he 
mistakes, 
ship when Ulysses isn’t around, 


to provide 


* Cop 


of Harceo 


right 194 { 
urt, Braes 


ed by permi 
nd Company, In 





to take him places all over 
the when he 
place to go, to have fun not 
had in ames, and to 
lift his spirit above the hu- 
miliation of being chased. 


world has no 


What can we do for all 
these slow-learning Lionels 
who want to know “what 
they're saying” inside the 


covers of a book ? 

First, can quit being 
fatalistic and believing that 
Or letting 


we 


they can't read, 
them believe it. Most of 
them can learn to read, if 
remember (with apolo- 
vies to Kipling) that: 


we 


‘There are and sixty 


nine ways 
of teaching reading, 
And every single one of them 
is right.” 
Phat is, it’s right if it works with 


a particular child. Finding a way 
that works is our business. 
Second, 


we can provide materi- 


als that the slow-learning child 
ean read. He's not too different 
in his interests from other chil- 
dren. If he’s Lionel’s age, he’s 


interested in dogs and ponies, air- 
planes and submarines and space- 
ships, trips and travel (especial- 


ly to the moon), sports and 
speed, childish pranks and pre- 
dicaments, adventure and hero- 
ism and science. Then, of course, 
he has his individual likes and 
dislikes, and his secret wishes, 
fears, ambitions, and hobbies that 
bear directly on his wanting to | 
read. They may take a little prob- 
ing but they're not “unreach- 
able “ 

Knowing what his interests are, 
we next need to find the right 
hooks Most of Simon and 
Schuster’s “Golden Books”—the 
Little, the Big. and the Giant 
are priceless for slow readers 
“First Books” (Watts) are also a 
hoon. So are other books with a 
minimum of text, such as the 


“Big Books,” 

“American 
Adventure hy the Wheel. 
Publishing Company, the 
Books” and other publica- 
of Childrens and 
others 


Grosset and Dunlap 


the simply written 
Series 
er 
“Tru 
tions Press, 
many 

There is no denying the pull of 
So, if 
not available on a de- 
subject, can make them 
If its for social «tud- 
all that we need is 


an ordinary composition book, a 


pictures for slow readers. 
hooks 


sired 


are 
we 
ours lve " 


«. let us say. 


generous supply of snapshots and 
of 
and a 
to record them briefly and 
(Continued on page 22, 


picture post cards, memories 


our vacation experiences, 
desire 


simply. 
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FALL BOOKS 
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& . FROM 


David McKay company 








What Happened? 


Written and Illustrated by 

IDA SCHEIB. When the 

lights go off a bey builds a 
This hook 
facts behind 


9-12 $2 





“ he n 


“lung” what happens? 
tells the exciting scientific 


today's news events. Ages 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Careers in Public Relations 


By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. “A com 
prehensive reference guide for young 
people to exciting and productive 
fields.” Fowann I Keunays. Teen 

S500 


ages 


ADAM GIMBEL : 


Pioneer Trader 
By HELEN WELLS 


boy to world famous 


brom tmimigrant 


merchant biog 


raphy that reads like fiction. Teen ages 


sh. 
THE MAN 
ON THE BENCH 
By WILFRED McCORMICK. The new 
Kocky MeCune sory. A gripping tale 


baseball “een ages 


of high school 


0 


PENNY’S ACRES 


By MINA LEWITON 
try girl is caught up in the 
A timely Youth Today 


\ sensitive coun 
march of 
decentralization, 
Junior Literary Guild 


novel, Teen ages 


Selection 32.1. 


ind don't forget 


these recent favorites 


HUNTER’S HILL 


By MAY NICKERSON WALLACHI 


THE TREE-HOUSE WATCH 
By LAURA KENT KLYCE $2.50 


THE DAGGER, THE FISH 
AND CASEY McKEE 


By ELECTRA CLARK $2 


LEE FONG AND 
HIS TOY JUNK 
Story and phe tures by 


WILLIAM CAKRMICHARI 


pew | NEW tithes in the favorite 


BLACKBERRY FARM BOOKS 


e LITTLE MARTHA 
e RUSTY THE SHEEP DOG 
e HENRY GOES VISITING 


By JANE PILGRIM, Full-color 


drawings by F. Stocks May The 
throet popular stories for youngest 
readers since the Deatrix Vottes 
books. 12 tithes now ready 


EACH 96 CENTS 





(ll hooks clothbound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
56 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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And there it i#—a picture book 
about Bermuda or Idaho or Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 

Third, we can supply “starters” 
for reading by telling or reading 
some irresistible episode that may 
stimulate the child to read more. 
Or we can read to slow readers 
the books that they may never 
Rootabaga Stories (Sand- 


The Cat Who 


we 


read 


burg: Harcourt), 


Heaven (Coateworth; 
Macmillan), The Roundabout 
Turn (Charles; Warne)—and so 
give them the pleasure of know- 
ing books that other children are 
reading and talking about. 
Sometimes we must create a 
need for reading that the child 
himself does not feel. Perhaps it 
is to help him plan an assembly 
program, take part in a panel dis- 


Went to 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


MOP TOP 


Written and Illustrated 
by DOM FREEMAN 


looked like 
and his fated 
appointment with Mr. Barberoli, 
the day of his 


whose hair 


Moppy 
a floppy red mop 


the barber, on 
siath birthday party. The rhyth- 
mical stery and gey red and 
black pictures will make small 


Mep Tops gleeful. Ages 3-4 $2.00 


CROW BOY 


Written and Illustrated 
by TARO YASHIMA 


A simple, poignant story of a why little boy in 
a Japanese village school whom his clasemates 
ignored until, suddenly and almost too late, 
they discovered that Chibi had much to offer 
The full-color pictures have unusual richness 


ond sensitivity, Ages 48 $27.75 


THE 
LOVELY 
TIME 


Written and Iilustrated by 
by AUDREY CHALMERS 


ae 


who found homes for 


Maw, a determined cat 
all her kittens but Sonny, whe was just as 
letermined and refused to be given away. “Both 
Mew and Bonny are coal cats, a8 stubborn as 
they come; and their brief story, with many 
pietures, ie full of fun for children and adult 


cat-lovers too.” Mere Book. Ages 47 $2 


FAIRING WEATHER 


by ELSPETH BRAGDON 
iMustrated by Marjorie Torrey 


A Maine island A charming story of two little 
givle—-one «@ native, one from the Midweet 

whe learn to like and enjoy each other, not in 
but because of their different experi- 
temperaments. Pleasant windswept 
yerfectiy complement the story.” — 


eview Ages 6% $2.00 


spite of 
ences and 
frawings 
Saturday 


FLYING 
HORSESHOE | 
RANCH 


by 
STELLA SANDERS 


Iustrated by 
Barbara Latham 


A western fantasy in which young Steve finds 
nimeelf on Plying Horseshoe Ranch and ready 
for the adventures that follow. And, if Steve 
makes «4 finger with the magic horseshoe, he can 
nave any horse on the ranch Light as the 
western fleece clouds VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


Ages @11 $2.75 


for 


THE 
RABBIT'S 
UMBRELLA 


by GEORGE PLIMPTON 
INustrated by 
William Pene du Bois 


eo 


An enormous dog named Lump creates 4 series 
of completely captivating episodes in Adams, 
U.S.A. Cast includes a hodgepodge of people, 
beth entertaining and Wonderful 


sermon’, 
whimeical pictures. Ages 6-42 $2.75 


PHILOMENA 


Written and Illustrated 
by KATE SEREDY 


Kate Seredy intro 
duces a strong and 
charming character 
a little girl 
goes from her native 
village to Prague in 
search of a missing 
aunt and a job asa 
domesti« servant 
An irresistible sto 
ty Publishers 


Weekly Ages @11 
$2.75 


who 


COPYDOG IN INDIA 


by STRINGFELLOW BARR 
IMustrated by Kurt Wiese 


A poodle named Copydog who stows away on 
a plane bound for India in search of an educa 
tion. Besides exciting adventures—she finds 
herself able to talk-—and does get an education! 
Many amusing pictures of Copydog and her 
Asiatic friends. Ages &49 $2.75 


LITTLE TURKEY 
by LESTER ROWNTREE 


Iustrated 
by Richard Bennett 


Eltee, the youngest of 
nine Ellwood children 
who grew up in Cali- 
mountain coun 
try im the early 19006 
A natural and realistic 
story of Eltee's wonder- 
ful life im the wilder- 


Ages 611 $2.50 


fornia s 


THE RISING ARROW 


by HUGHIE CALL 
Illustrated by Jacob Landau 


Two brothers and their mother are invited by 
Uncle Emmet to spend the summer on his 
20,000-acre sheep ranch in Montana. Told so 
simply, picturesquely and invitingly that young 
readers will be wishing they had sheepman 
uncles Christian Science Monitor Ages 6-11 


S 


by ANNE H. WHITE 


INlustrated 
by Robert McCloskey 


Three cheers for a per- 
fectly elegant book, in 
which a grand story, rich 
in originality and humor, 
combines with McCloskey’'s 
superlative illustrations 
to introduce an unforget 
table dog and an unforget 
table family.""—Chicago 
Tribune Ages 8-12 $2.75 


BIG LITTLE ISLAND 


Written and Iliustrated 
by VALENTI ANGELO 


“A very warm 
of Lorenzo, 14, and an Italian 
war refugee, who comes to 
stay with his aunt and uncle 4 ah |) ba 
who run a Greenwich Village a 3 
bakery. A sincere portrayal of fies) ped 
an open De (Fs 


emotional people.”’— vn ion | 
V. KIRKUS Ages 12 $2.75 me e9 


human story 


, 


Vial 
- fu} J le 


. Pr 


PRAIRIE STAR 


by NINA H. MORGAN 
INustrated by Robert Henneberger 


A pioneer story, refreshin 
usual, tells of a Norwegian boy who comes to 
America with his family. Their experiences on 
the bleak North Dakota prairie are full of hard- 
ships, excitement and danger. Plenty 
and the charm of Norwegian ways 


Herald Tribune Ages 942 $2.75 


and out of the 


of humor 


New York 


YOUNG HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN 3 written and Itlustrated 


by HEDVIG COLLIN 


Andersen's boyhood in 
struggles in Copenhagen 
a Danish author-artist 
a hundred years ago 
on his way to success 


WELCOME CHRISTMAS! 


A GARLAND OF POEMS 


by ANNE 
THAXTER EATON 
illustrated 


by Valenti Angelo 


Fifty Christmas poems, old 
and new, chosen because they 
suggest not only a happy but 
a blessed Christmas Levels 
line drawings on every page 


All Ages $2 


“LONGER FLIGHT" 


A FAMILY GROWS UP WITH BOOKS 
by ANNIS DUFF 


Twelve warm, stimulating essays by the author 
of Bequest of Wings discuss a family's enjoy 
ment of reading and its allied interests. A must 
for every adult interested in children's reading 


Aduits $3.00 


Odense, and early 

imaginatively told by 
whose own family, over 

helped the young genius 
Ages 10-15 $2 ts 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue of all Viking Junior Books 


18 East 48th Street 


THE VIKING PRESS 
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cussion, make a mural, or gather 
stage properties. If he can read 
enough to make even a small con- 
tribution to a group project, 
reading will take on a new im- 
portance. 

A background of information 
through filmstrips also serves as 
a starter. For example, film- 
strips of the “Animal Friends Se- 
ries” (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) make Gray Squirrel, Shep 
The Farm Dog, and other books 
in the series easier reading. Sim- 
ilarly, motion picture films, radio 
broadcasts, and television pro- 
grams afford a good basis for lat- 
er reading, whether it be little or 
much, The important thing is 
whether the child wants to know 
more about the topic, and wants 
it enough to go to books to find 
out, 

Fourth, we can make reading a 
happy experience. This may seem 
like reiterating the obvious, but 
we can never let ourselves forget 
that slow-learning children are 
likely to harbor feelings of infe- 
riority and defeat that prevent 
learning. Blaming the child who 
hasn't learned to enjoy reading 
doesn’t help; being cheerful, 
friendly, approachable, helpful, 
and optimistic does. Keeping the 
atmosphere of the classroom or 
library comfortable, natural, so- 
cially considerate, and livable al- 
so helps. So does building up the 
child's self-regard by letting him 
care for the bulletin board, cull 
out “dead” books, arrange books 
for display, and do other tasks 
that keep him handling books. 

Finally, we can evaluate out- 
comes, not so much in terms of 
increased skill in reading as in 
terms of gains made through 
reading. A good way is to keep 
a kind of “Memorabilia” on each 
child—-brief, informal notes that 
show his ups and downs in read- 
ing, his interest in books and his 
reaction to them, the information 
he has gained, and his ability to 
make over what he reads into 
himself. If he seems to have 
greater emotional stability, in- 
creased understanding of people 
and things, better relations with 
other children, more respect for 
himself, and a more intelligent 
attitude toward his reading prob- 
lems, we can feel that the Lionel. 
in our care are finding out some- 
thing of “what they're saying” in- 
side the covers of a book. 

Nore: Until her retirement in June, 
1955, Miss Leary wae Curriculum Con 
sultant for the Madison Public Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin She is at present 
serving as textbook and curriculum ad 
viser in Manila. In 1954 she did similar 
work in Thailand Miss Leary also 


worked on the program of curriculum 
reconstruction in Germany in 1947-1948 








New 
bhOXFORD 
Books 


For First 


Readers 


\ Dog 
Came to School 


By Lois Lensk1 


Another Davy book about a very 
unusual day at school when Davy’s 
dog decides to visit the classroom. 
Illustrated in two colors. 48 pp. 

$1.50 


Sammy Seal 
of the Circus 


By Carurine Barr 


A colorful, action-filled story 
about a shy seal who couldn't do 
tricks and a friendly clown who 
helped him become a star of the 
circus. Hand-lettered text. 32 pp 


$2.00 


Brownies — 
It's Christmas! 


By Giapys ApsHEAD 


A gay Christmas story, with red 
and green pictures, tells how the 
Brownies helped Old Grand 
mother and Old Grandfather trim 
the tree. A companion volume 
to Miss Adshead’s popular Brown 
ies—Hush! 


Isley. 72 pp $2.04 


Pictures by Velma 


Miss Brimble’s 
Happy Birthday 
By JANE Quice 


A summertime story of fun and 
good times. The everyday adven- 
tures of Miss Brimble and her 
dog, Barrie, at the seashore. Pic- 
tures by Garry MacKenzie. %6 pp. 


$2.75 


Oxford University Press, Inc. 


114 Fitth Avenue, New York I! 
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ga WAYS TO 


VELMA E. ZIMMERMAN 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Elementary School, 
Crystal City, Missouri 


| OOK WEEK focuses national at- 
tention on strengthening in- 
terest in reading and owning 
books. It presents an excellent 
opportunity for arousing parents 
and children’s interest in books. 
The amount of leisure 
time and the abundance of books. 
magazines, and comic books make 
it more than ever obligatory that 
children be guided and trained to 
make good selections in reading. 
In discussing ways to interest 
children in literature, almost 
everyone arrives at two funda- 
mental principles: books should 
be about things that are of in- 
terest to children, and  book- 
should be written in a vocabulary 
that is easy to read and appealing 
in content. With these principles 
in mind, many devices can be 
used to stimulate interest in lit- 


greater 


erature, 

1. Create a taste for books, Get 
pupil's expression of his 
preference in hooks. Add inter- 
est by correlating books with his- 
tory, geography, art, and so on. 
Talk about kinds of 
hooks. Call new 
publications. 

2. Organize a book club. Make 
a few rules for membership. De- 
termine purpose of club and some 
activities it may carry out, 

3. Fix a bulletin board, Post 
colorful book jackets of old fa- 
vorites as well as publica- 
tions. Display pictures of authors 
and illustrators, interesting book 
reviews, pictures, and posters. 

1. Make use of book lists. Make 
lists of favorite books—-for boys. 
for girls, for certain seasons, and 
~~“) on. Make classified lists aec- 
cording to subject matter for use 


each 


various 
attention to 


new 


with units, 


SMALL children have difficulty in 
finding or distinguishing book 
on different topics. 

This device helps these children 
find their own books. It likewise 
enables them to learn the meth- 
ods of the library. 

Over my desk hangs a key to 
the small children’s library. Dif- 
ferent colored shapes indicate the 
various topics, such as: Travel, a 
blue diamond; Long Ago, a red 
square; or Farm Stories, a yellow 
stripe. All the books on the 
shelves are marked with corre 


In My Library I . 


SORT BY COLOR” y y 7 
eh. 


DEVELOP 
INTEREST 
IN BOOKS 


». Have a book exchange day. 
Ask the children to bring hooks 
to lend for a week or two. Some 
books might be donated to he 
sold, and the proceeds used for 
buying new ones. 

6. Make an “Our Favorite 
Books” display. Make a survey 
to determine first, second, and 
third favorite books. 
Put winners on library table 

7. Arrange an Old and Neu 
Book exhibit Point out the dif- 
ferences in format, types of illus 


choice : ol 


trations, size, subjects, Compare 
old and new textbooks. 

&. Prepare a_ classified book 
display. Decide on the classifica- 
tions and make posters for each, 
Include such groups as Tall 
Dales, Regional Stories, Pioneer 
Dales, and Animal Stories. 

9, Conduct Contests 
might be on poster designs to en- 
reading of books or 


Contests, 


courage the 


the writing of essays. Subjects 
for essays may be “An Account 


of an Author's Lifes” “Famous 
Illustrators.” “Why | Like to 
Read.” Contact civie groups to 


make awards and serve as judges, 

10. Have a book program, Your 
program might consist of produc. 
ing an original play based on a 
story. There could be a guessing 
contest on book characters. 

11. Provide time for a library 
hour. Wave a storytelling day. 
Now and then play “Book Sales 
man” and have each child try to 
interest others in reading his fa- 
vorite book. Pantomime 

12. Let art play its part, Seenes 
from books be constructed 
in miniature, 
may be 


may 
Puppets and pup: 
Dress 


made, 
make 
papler-mac he dolls 


pet stages 
dolls as characters or 
Costume 


qi 


« 


iii 


o s 
—_— — ——— 
oeo-- - 7 
- - ———— 
sponding colored shapes. When 
sorting, all the bouks on one top 
ie are placed together. 

The different shapes can be cut 
out of brightly colored plastic or 
cloth-back tape and pasted on the 
backbone of the books. 


Carolyn M. Leasford 
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HURRY ! 
HURRY! 





Don't miss these exciting new 
books your boys and girls will 
be looking for in your school 


and classroom libraries. 


GIRAFFES CAN BE A TROUBLE 
Lynn ce Grummond Delaun 
Illus. by Robin Kin \ marvel 
ously whimsical story about Wil 
fred who wants Something bi 


for his birthday and gets it-a 
iralle \oes | S79 OO 


THE SHINING BIRD 
Wanda Neill Tolboom. Ullus. in 
> color by Rober Bruce I he 


mage und the reality of life in 


the Far North j hown in this 

authentic story of PEskinn In 

tladdin Book Ages B-12 $2.25 
KOALA BEAR TWINS 

lold and illu by | / llowan 

Iwo litth Koala bear twins in 


from thew 
top hore Aves 


vestigate the world 


\ustr lian tres 


} » a) 
A DEER IN THE FAMILY 
John llartmann lila with 
photograph md drawing A 
true story of a Danish family 
who adopted and reared a new 
born fawn, Age H $2.50 
THE BOY ON THE ROAD. A Christ- 
mas Story 
Marguerit« Vane hu hy 
Nedda Walker. Gentle story of 
i chance meeting on a road neat 
Nazareth on a Christma day 
lifteen year ifter the first Christ 
ni \ur and up o2.2. 
PRUDENCE CRANDALL: Woman of 
Courage 
Klizabeth Va Thha y Nora 
5 l nun The iithor of the 
Newbery Medal Winner lino 
bortune, Free Man. telle the tru 
tory of Prudence Crandall why 
n (Canterbury Clom nthe 
1640 admitted a Negro girl to 
her school for ’ lie ty 
tladdin Book. Ag I f $5.00 


DISCOVERING NATURE THE YEAR 
ROUND 


Some Mari Janu Month 

month, the chang md beauty 
of treld treams and woods are 
recorded and described and illu 
trated for youn reader mil 
observer Accurate beauut 
ful illustrated by the author 
fully indexed, and mpanied 
by a time differential which ha 
been worked out for all area 
wTo the country in lladdu 
Kook, Ages 8-12 5 


At all bookstores 


Send for tree catalogs 
of Dutton and Aladdin books 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Ju0 Fourth Ave New York iG 
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New 
Scribner Books 
for Young Readers 


Alice Dalgliesh 


THE COLUMBUS 
STORY 


Handsome, simple story of the Dis- 
covery. Dramatic in pictures and 
text and suitable for finder arten 
through the elementary grades. 
ges 5-0, $2.76 


| day. 


Books Fill 


Many 
Needs 


Ts experience of being read to 
will lifet inne 

for boys and girls, especially if 
their first with a book 
friend had special meaning for 
Wi well aware of the 
schedule of 


There 


have a reward 


meeting 


them. are 


busy any teac her's 


isn't time to read 


| whole books to a class. But there 


are many fine books that need 


| only an introduction in order to 


Katherine Milhous 


WITH 
BELLS ON 


A colorful Christmas book, set in 
early Tennegeuseen, telling how to 
make ao Christmas “putz”, or 
matiger. Ages 5-8, $2.00 


Warren G. Schioat, Jr. 


THE MAGIC 


OF WATER 


Photographic book with story qual- 
ity which telle about water and 
water conservation. 

Ages 6-10, $2.50 


Claire and George Louden 


FAR INTO 
THE NIGHT 


In beautiful color pictures and text 
children are introduced to family 
life in Bali, an island where art is 
all-important, Ages 6-9, $2.60 


Frank R. Stockton 


TING-A-LING 
TALES 


Favorite fairy stories in an attrac- 
tive new edition. Ages 6-12, $2.50 


Alice E. Goudey 


HERE COME 
THE ELEPHANTS! 


The third in this author’s charm- 
ing, authentic stories of animal life. 
Beautiful Ulustrations, 

Ages 5-8, $2.25 


Paul Brown 
DAFFY TAFFY 


One of those stories with happen. 
ings that keep children laughing 
throughout. Taffy is a pony. 

Ages 4-7, $2.50 


Henry Gregor Felsen 
THE BOY WHO 


| far better than any 





DISCOVERED 
THE EARTH 


Amusing science-fiction story in re- 
verse ~~ a boy from Space finds 
that Earth is fascinating. 
Ages 6-9, $2.25 
At all booksellers 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


| 24] rik 
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be read to the finish by the chil- 
dren themselves. 

The teacher knows her pupil+ 
librarian. At 
an moment, when 
some problem presents itself in 
the read a 
portion of a book that will do a 
great deal to help an individual 
or the entire group, and do it in a 
way that will not hurt anybody's 
but still get the point 
across. There is a wealth of ma- 
terial readily available to fit “a 
heap of occasions” when a teach- 
needs a book friend to 


opportum 


class, a teacher can 


feelings 


er really 
help out. 


Books to introduce to relieve 
tension, Just before a group of 
tests are to be given; while wait- 
ing to line up for a program in 
the auditorium; when, as a sub- 
stitute teacher, you want a friend- 
ly feeling with the group. 

This is the time to use Peterkin 
Papers (Hale; Houghton). Its a 
book with a title that doesn’t en- 
courage children to readily pick 
it up themselves. As you know, 
the Peterkins did unusual things 
like putting salt in their coffee 
instead of sugar, raising the ceil- 
ing for a Christmas tree, and 
playing the piano through the 
porch window The Man Who 
Lost His Head (Bishop; V iking } 
and Five Hundred Hats of 
Bartholomeu Cubbins (Seuss; 
Vanguard) short enough to 
read from start to finish, Funny, 
too, are chapters from Magical 
Velons (C. R. Brink; Maemillan), 
when the Woodlawn children dis- 
cover Cousin Lucy's wig, or when 


the mother is bought a strange 
hat, or any of the others. In 
Benjie’s Hat (M. Hunt; Lippin- 
cott), there is a chapter that tells 
how Benjie had his hat eaten up 
by a Litth amile 
when them that 
read it 


just 


horse 
tell 


alone 


you 
much, let 


Books about presents, to in- 
troduce at a time the 
makes gifts. 

Present for Auntie (Brock; 
Knopf) tickles the funnybone of 
almost any age, including adults 
John has a very hard time finding 
a just right present and before he 


class 


1955 


has 
home wax crayons, a 
chocolate rabbit, and a bubble 
pipe, only to end up with all of 
them broken or eaten before the 
big day. Double Birthday Present 
(Hunt; Lippincott) presents a 
pair of twins who receive a twin 
rocker for a birthday. When they 
argue, grandfather decides to cut 
the chair in High Smoke 
(Chalmers; Viking) will be wide- 
ly read by the girls if you read 
the chapter about the gift of the 
lesson in 


finally selects a whistle, he 


brought 


two. 


playhouse; and a 


erosity will be learned indirectly. 


gen- 


Books to develop kindly re- 
lationships in the schoolroom., 
The child not accepted readily: 
the poorly who is 
picked on; the child who is the 
noisy one of the group; the child 


who wants to give and has little 
money; the child who means well 
but always seems to get into trou- 
ble; the one who always loses ar- 
ticles: the child who 
get things mixed 
there is a book for them all 
The Loudest Noise in the W orld 
(Elkin; Viking) is as funny as 
can be but gets across a fine idea. 


forever up 


It is short enough to read the en- 
tire book. Prince Hulla-Baloo of 
Hub-Bub wanted an unusual birth- 
day present. However, instead of 
hearing the loudest noise in the 
world, he the fun of 
quiet noises 


dis overe d 


How anybody could mix things 
up better than the lL mbrella Man 
(Brock; Knopf}, I don't know. 
The umbrella mender fixes peo- 
ple’s umbrellas and then gives 
them back to the wrong owners 
with the result that some strange 
things happen when it rains. The | 


DO YOU USE 
THESE DELKOTE 
TAR 


BOOK-SAVER and BOOKOTE are 
sold by all leading school supply dis- 
tributors. If your regular cupplier does 
not carry them, order direct. 


DELKOTE, Incorporated 
Box 1335, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Box 5/74, Berkeley, California 


Also makers of DEL-FIX, DELKOTE WOOD 
LACQUER, DELKOTE METAL LACQUER 








PICTURE 
POSTERS 


Authentic photos of American Landmarks to go 
with historical and present-day stories about our 
country. Each set contains ten posters printed on 
white bristol, 10° « 13”. Explanatory text is 
given on back of each poster 


@ Symbols of Liberty 
@ Symbols of Democracy 
@ Symbols of Freedom 


Each Set $1.50. Order from: 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 














WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
Books for 
Young 





People 








NOW I KNOW 


By JULIUS SCHWARTZ. Pic- 
tures by Marc Simont. Rhythmic 
text and delightful pictures make 
wonderful games of crea king 
floors, rain, thunder, even dark- 
ness. Ages 4-8 $2.00 


THEODORE TURTLE 


By ELLEN MacGREGOR. Pic- 
tures by Paul Galdone. “Children 
will find Theodore ridiculous and 
lovable in this truly funny picture 
book.”—Chicago Tribune. Ages 
4-8 $2.00 


THE HAPPY LION 
IN AFRICA 
By LOUISE FATIO. Pictures by 


Roger Duvoisin. A new adventure 
of the famous Happy Lion who 
this time finds himself in Africa, 
but not “at home.” Ages 4-8. $2.00 


LIONS IN THE 
WOODSHED 


By MARGARET J. BAKER. Pic- 
tures by Marcia Lane-Foster. Five 
children, three magic wishes, and 
some very unusual visitors in the 
backyard. Ages 8-12. 2.25 


HESTER AND 
THE GNOMES 


By MARIGOLD HUNT. Pictures 
by Jean Charlot. A delightful 
story of how a delegation of 
gnomes came up to investigate the 
digging of a well. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


RED MULE 


By JESSE STUART. Pictures by 
Robert Henneberger. The touching 
story of a boy’s friendship for an 
old man—and of the novel way in 
which he was able to help his hero. 
Ages 8-12. $2.25 


WHEN 
You 
GO TO 


THE ZOO 


By GLENN O. BLOUGH and 
MARJORIE H. CAMPBELL. An 
exciting account of our United 
States zoos—how the animals live, 
where they came from, the people 
who take care of them. Photo- 
eraphs. Ages 8-12. $2.75 





All books are clothbound 
Ac all bookstores 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Ce., inc. 
New York 36, K. Y. 











umbrella man is not at all per- 
turbed and goes merrily along. 
Reading The Hundred Dresses 
(Estes; Harcourt) will do more 
than any lecture to get across the 
important and necessary point 
that we should like people for 
themselves and not make fun of 
their clothes. In Van Stockum’s 
Pegeen (Viking), the little girl 
gets into as many troubles as any 
one of your problem children. 
Try a few chapters. Pegeen’s an- 
tics will make anyone laugh and 
love her, too, for all of her ways. 
Take the time Pegeen lets the 
pigs out of the pen because she is 
sorry for them, or the day she 
washes the doll clothes for 
Francie’s sister and they fade. 
Is there a child who loses 
things repeatedly? Introduce him 
to Mitty and Mr. Syrup (Hol- 
berg; Doubleday). Mitty had 
quite a time finding her doll aft- 
er she left it on the woodbox and 
the milkman carried it off to old 
Grandpa Furry’s house for a joke. 
Those children in your room 
who have suddenly found it is 
fun to do things together are 
a bit like the children in Betsy- 
Tacy and Tib (Lovelace; Crow- 
ell). The little girl who is all 
upset because her best friend is 
moving away will be cheered by 
seeing a similar problem solved 
in Pink Maple House (Govan; 
Aladdin). The orphan or the girl 
who must be boarded out while 
her mother is in the hospital will 
not find it as hard after reading 
Quarry Adventure (Kingman; 
Doubleday). With both boys and 
girls and a little mystery, you will 
hardly have to make any note of 
the little girls adjustment, but 
the one needing it will be helped. 
How good to be able to do 
things for each other just because 
we want to! No better book 
could be found than Blue Wiilow 
by Doris Gates (Viking). It took 
a great deal of courage for Janey 
Larkin to give up her one posses- 
sion, the blue oie plate, to the 


LAVILA E. SMART 


Children’s Librarian, 
Publie Library, 
Berkley, Michigan 


doctor as his fee when her step- 
mother was ill. Even if he didn't 
accept it, a landlord did, but 
through it Janey received the 
thing she most wanted in the 
world, a home of her own, where 
she could stay as long as she 
wished. The chapter about the 
fair where Lupe and Janey go on 
the merry-go-round is outstand- 
ing for its relationships, and you 


too will have a —e in your 
throat when the kindly offered 
ride is a matter of pride. As for 


bringing home five presents for 
five cents, it took Janey to do it. 

Chi-Wee (Moon; Doubleday) 
is an Indian story famous for its 
chapter on the Desirable Shawl. 
How Chi-Wee earned the shawl 
for her mother only to be told it 
was gone is a story of two kinds 
of generosity. The little boy who 
boasts all the time should meet 
the Indian in Mighty Hunter 
(The Haders; Maemillan). 


Books that help meet the 
problem of boys’ | wes su pe- 
rior to girls. 

There are often times when 
you wish your boys and girls 
could work together better. In- 
troduce them to Good Master by 
Seredy (Viking). It is a loved 
classic but there are always some 
who haven't met Kate and Janei. 
Read the part where Janci hopes 
his cousin will look like a fairy 
princess but when he goes to the 
station he finds she is quite dif- 
ferent. Then try the chapter 
where Kate shows Japei the trick 
with the mirrors at the carnival, 

Elizabeth Philbrook in Far 
from Marlborofigh Street (Vi- 
king) gives us a little girl, Naney 
Lee, who is a match for any boy. 
Because the title is hard to pro- 
nounce, readers are apt to miss 
this fine tale of Boston just after 
the Revolutionary War. The time 
Nancy Lee helps the fat man who 
is left behind by the stage is clev- 
er thinking, for she pretends her 
hat is lost (Continued on page 28) 
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“In My Library !1.... 
USE GROWN-UP TACTICS” 


APPARENTLY 

the pattern their parents do when select- 
vad ing a book. 
is @ premium on it 
popular. To 
and interest, | have tried two methods for 
the introduction of new books. 

First, rather than putting a new book 
into circulation immediately I place it on 
display for a few days. 
left alongside for the children to sign. 

Second, | set up a special rental collee- 
tion display for new books. The children 
take out the book for a penny a day. 

ese methods keep the new books in *~ 
circulation and centralize them for the | 
children’s viewing. 


children follow somewhat 


If a book is searce or there 
it becomes twice as 
in this popularity 
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EASY TO 
READ 
BOOKS 


By 
CLYDE ROBERT BULLA 


Here are books that are perfect for the 
beginning reader to read himself, They 
are also, to quote the Library Journal, 
“useful for remedial reading in upper 
grades.” 


The Saturday that 
Clyde Robert Bulla “has the happy fae- 


Review wrote 
ulty of writing a story for boys and 
girls in short crisp sentenres and simple 
words. But he never seems to taik down 


to readers.” 


Mr. Bulla’s extraordinary talent for 
writing really exciting stories in rhyth- 
mic sentences and vigorous style make 
him a favorite author of books for boys 
and girls. Even reluctant readers greet 
enthusiastically his attractive, inviting 
stories that hold a promise of excite 
ment, adventure, and everyday fun. Mr. 
Bulla writes of our country’s past, of 
historical figures, and of ranch and city 
life today. 

The inviting format, many illustra. 
tions, open-looking pages, large type, 
and good paper make all of Mr, Bulia’s 
books the practical answer to tinding 
books for the beginning reader and for 
the retarded reader in the upper grades. 


THE DONKEY CART 
47 ill, by Lois Lenski 


RIDING THE PONY EXPRESS 
37 ill. by Grace Paull 


THE SECRET VALLEY 
44 ill, by Grace Paull! 


SURPRISE FOR A COWBOY 
40 ill. by Grace Paull 


A RANCH FOR DANNY 
36 ill. by Grace Paull 


JOHNNY HONG OF CHINATOWN 
23 ill, by Dong Kingman 


SONG OF ST. FRANCIS 
32 ill. by Valenti Angelo 


EAGLE FEATHER 
34 ill. by Tom Two Arrows 


STAR OF WILD HORSE CANYON 
37 ill. by Grace Pauli 


DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI 
50 ill. by Peter Burchard 


SQUANTO, FRIEND OF THE WHITE 
MEN 38 ill, by Peter Burchard 


WHITE SAILS TO CHINA 
35 ill, by Robert G. Hennebarger 


Each $2.50 Strong Cloth Binding 
from your bookseller 


Write for illustrated brochure 


on books by Mr. Bulla. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
Established in 1834 New York 16 


- — 


i 











DISCOUNT has 
been deducted 


30% 


in arriving at these prices. 


A “TOP AUTHORS” SELECTION ... 


Children love well-told stories. Here is the best of supplementary 
reading for 4 age groups. These books provide a “change of pace” 
your children need. Carefully selected to parallel your curriculum 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED... 


Full range of soft pastel tones and rich colors by America’s finest 


illustrators of children’s books. Add fascination . . . reading interest. 


FINE PRINTING .. . 


Attractive, durable book papers... interesting, readable typefaces 


finest of craftsman hip in pre work and plates .»» all for 


more reading pleasure 


Each is LIBRARY BOUND... 


Last 5 times longer! 


BUCKRAM or similar sturdy cloth, waterproof pyroxilin-coated. Singer 


side-sewn or over-sewn. Drill joints are visible. Built to outlast the pages 


(Annotated on front page, a handy feature of Follett Library Editions.) 














Wonderful NEW Full Color 


Picture-in-Buckram Covers 
INCREASE OUTSIDE READING. Al! the full rich Jacket Colors 


in the pucKRAM cLoTH of the front and back covers. This exciting new 


; right 


“invitation to reading” stays bright and fascinating during years of library 














service, NO EXTRA COST... beyond the Library Binding! (Color illustrations 


\ 


at right show these books without their pac kets. ) 


Now is the best time of year to get your If your budget is depleted right Lp 
” er eo : FOUR 
ROOM LIVRARY . use it the rest of this now, we will be happy to ship 
, ROOM 
year and many more .. . have it ready the books immediately and date SETS 
for CHILDREN’S BOOK Week! Examine your bill for future payment 
‘ ) ) ( o ) oO pay TOGETHER, 


Please indicat when you would 
(date) 


carefully your big MONEY SAVINGS in 


long-life LimmaryY BOUND books $11980 


like to pay 


DELIVERY GUARANTEED BY CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK (Nov. 13) if you order NOW 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK CO. 1018 W. Washington Bivd. Chicago 7, Il. 


Please ship Room Sets, marked below POSTPAID: (Library Bound, and Picture-in-Buckram covers) 


$ enclosed Charge our account | want to pay on 


GRADES 

K-1-2-3, 11 Books at $23.04 6-7-8, 10 Books at $31.16 
3-4-5-6, 9 Books at $22.80 7-8-9, 10 Books at $32.80 
SEND ALL FOUR ROOM SETS (40 books) IN ONE SHIPMENT at $119.80 


in arriving at these net prices, @ discount of 30% hos been deducted. No further discounts 
Please ship individvel books circled below: (Postage will be charged) 


! S Ore et"? CP Rt Ve wt ee BS Be ow ww 


GRADES 


21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 4 35 ~ «3% 637 638 O99 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Any book returnable at our expense. 

SCHOOL = PERSON AUTHORIZED TO ORDER — 

ADORESS 


ZONE STATE 


city 


Dept. 115 


(date) 
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Recommended 


THE PEEVISH PENGUIN Earle Goodenow 
An ambitious penguin decides that he must and 
will fly—a pursuit for which penguins have little 
aptitude 


ANIMALS of FRIENDLY FARM Marjorie Hartwell 


Large, colorful pictures of farm animals with easy 
text about what they do. 


BREAKNECK HILL 
Delightfully reasonable 
amusing illustrations by Lis] Weil 


MR. BEAR GOES TO BOSTON 
Mr. Bear sees the sights in Boston 
ians see Mr. Bear. 


THE GREAT BIG NOISE Ruth C. Weir 
Two little boys track down a mystery—a great big 
noise like something from Grandpa's jungle stories. 


KEEKO Charles Thorson 
A little Indian boy searches for headband feathers 
and learns that one good turn deserves another 


THE LAZY LLAMA 
A lazy llama becomes a lively one 
in the New York zoo. 


THE LITTLE DUCK Who Loved the Rain Peter Mabie 


Engaging tale of a persevering duckling in search 
of water. Illustrated in full color 


PAT 'N’ PENNY Sheena Morey 
Two little sisters doing all the things that little 
girls like to do 

PETER LIKED TO DRAW Anne Lattin 


Peter liked to draw, but his drawings were always 


Dorris Hendrickson 


nonsense, with gay and 


Marion French 
and the Boston- 


Earle Goodenow 
tar too lively - 


thrown away. An appealing story with a lovely 
surprise at the end. 
PLUSH Sarah Derman 


A little polar bear visits the strange lands of the 
brown and black bears. 


$240 


186 


186 


186 





Books are shown here without their jackets 2 


The TOP O' CHRISTMAS MORNING Alta Seymour 


A gay story, full of Irish customs and fun 


THE HOUSE AT THE CITY WALL Sofie Schieker 
A very little refugee finds a family and a home in 
an old German town. Translated from the German 


FIDDLER'S FANCY Julia Montgomery Street 
The fiddling peddler’s pack held much- 
longed-for pretties, but Granny's glasses came first 


ELEVATOR TO THE MOON Stanley A. Widney 
Hilarious adventures of three who accidentally set 
off for the moon in someone else's space ship 


The FIRST BOW and ARROW Chester G. Oshorne 
An exciting prehistoric story. Chicka’'s fascinating 
new toy saves his tribe from the great cave bear 


SHORTY AT THE STATE TOURNAMENT 

Caary Jackson 
Shorty is short no longer; his new tall awkwardness 
is a problem in basketball 


WHAT ANIMAL IS IT? Anna Pistorius 
Puzzle questions about familiar animals, with ex el- 
lent color pictures and splendid descriptions 


WHAT BIRD IS IT? Anna Pistorius 
Full-color illustrations and simple, interesting text 
tell the habits of 23 common birds 


WHAT TREE IS IT? Anna Pistorius 
A fascinating introduction to 64 of our best-loved 
Beautifully illustrated in color. 


many 


trees 


Room Library for Grades 3° 4-5-6 


in Heavy Library Binding (NEW Picture-in-Buckram) 


$780 
780 


780 
780 
780 


280 


3 





ald Read these Selected LIBRARY BOUND J 


A ROOM LIBRARY 
in Heavy Library Binding 


PC 
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Books... Newest and Best from FOLLETT 


ROOM LIBRARY for Grades 6-7-8 
in Heavy Library Binding (NEW Picture-in-Buckram) 


for Grades K-1-2-3 
(NEW Picture-in-Buckram) 


ONLY 
All 11 Books $ 
, 04 
Library Bound 23 
POSTPAID 


POSTAGE ADDED ON INDIVIDUAL BOOKS ORDERED) 


All 10 Books, 
Library Bound 

















ONLY 
All 9 Books, ‘9980 
Library Bound ‘,ocreas 
(POSTAGE ADDED ON INDIVIDUAL BOOKS) 





FOLLETT LIBRARY 


for CHILDR 


ONLY 


°3]'° 


POSTPAID 














(POSTAGE ADDED ON INDIVIDUAL BOOKS) 


21 SEVEN GRANDMOTHERS Reba Mirsky $316 
Another delightful story of the wat ! 
ind capable Nomusa, daughter fa Zubh hie 

22 OLD SAM, Thoroughbred Trotter 316 

Don Al l 

Prairie adventures in pioneer Dakota. Old Sam 
was a wise and faithful friend, but only the | 
knew he had it in him to be a champion trotter 
too 

23 SONGS FOR SIXPENCE Josephine Blackst wk 316 
lohn Newbery, from country be to | lon 
first publisher of books for childres 

24 THREE TOGETHER Lois Mills 316 
Orville and Wilbur Wright had a third partner 
their sister Katharine 

25 WILDERNESS PIONEER Carol Hoff 360 
Stirring life of a Texas hero, Stephen F. Austin 
i sellless, untiring patriot 

26 WINTER JOURNEY Elsa Falk 300 
A grasping riverboat captain abandons Chri 
und his family in the winter wildern 

27 SQUIRE FO? KING ARTHUR Fuwenia Ston 316 
lor rescues a small bov from marauding Saxon 
ind warns the court just in time 

28 OPERATION KNAPSACKS Dorothy Baldrida 780 
4 lively group of teen-agers bi les through 
the Appalachians and the historic Sout! 

29 REDWOOD PIONEER Betty Stirling 980 
The O'Grady’s and their seven young Irishmen 
make a home in the California redwood country 

30 MINUTEMEN OF THE SEA Tom Cluff 316 / 
The men of Machias and the first naval batth 


of the Revolution. five da before Bunker Hill 












lacket COLORS Permanently in the Buckram! 


“| Room Library tor Grades 7- 8 - 9 


in Heavy Library Binding (NEW Picture-in-Buckram) 








31 GEORGE WASHINGTON Clara I. Judson $960 
Warm portrait tf W ashington is a boy oldier 
" lanter public pirited citizen, and statesman 
32 ABRAHAM LINCOLN Clara I. Judson 360 
llere ji the real Lincoln in his Cauntre his 
gawking ind his greatne 
33 THOMAS JEFFERSON Clara I. Judson 360 
Fascinating stor of the life, times, and thinking 
of this man ided man champion of the peopk 
34 ANDREW JACKSON Clara I, Judson 360 
A vigorous and moving life of Jac kson The trontier 
pirit pervades his me rhe adventurous cares 
35 THEODORE ROOSEVELT Clara 1, Judson 360 
Dramatic picture of a dynamic pers nalit ind a 
varied and exciting life 
36 THE MIGHTY SOO Clara I. Judson 360 
Biography ot a place 500 year at Sault Ste 
Maric Magnificent format, text, and illustrati 
37 LOST ON HAWK MOUNTAIN = James K. Johnson 780 
Iwo boys in a Robinson Crusoe predicament find a 
use for their faleonry hobby 
38 ARABIAN COW HORSE John Richard Young 
; 1 lig wm hate) A boy and a dog and an untried stallion show their 280 
nettle in this tense and exe iting ranch stor 
39 A HIT AND A MISS / Young 780 
ONLY High school dramatth high chool ha oben ‘ girl 
vith a lesson t earn ind two ver reu ” 
$ 
A L 0 Boo k $s, 39% 40 TORNADO JONES on Sentinel Mountain 780 
’ Tre Ha te h 
Library Bound POSTPAIO Ranching, mountain climbing and pre , 
in adventuresome ummer tor Tornado and his 
POSTAGE ADDED ON INDIVIDUAL BOOKS ORDERED) anda —_— ~ 
eS - 
~é ™ \ 


EN'S BOOK WEEK! = 


BOOK CO. + 1018 W. Washington Blvd. + Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Hinkeldink! The 


* 
By Prank Supe _ Amiable Giant 
A humorous Ger By Louis Slobodkin C ) 
man folk tale Serta , 
about wise men i: ra congeners 
and fools 4 re rs ra 1¢€ < Bl 
5 6-8 PMID iends Li 

hace, $? 25 Ages 6-8 ty ie” ’ 
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Virginia 
By Cornelia Meigs 


yung boy has an exciting 


in old Williamsburg 1955 


s 10-12 $2.75 


NEW FALL 
JUVENILES 
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Sing 2 Song 


of Seasons | Watchdog 


ry Setected by Mountain 
* | Sara and John Brewton 

— ' By Alf Evers 

a An anthology of 

— . i, poetry about [he story of a 
ce < “a oo every season of eed Sal and its 
= -) the year. seve 

om | All ages $3.50 Ages 10-14 $2.75 
oo, | ( B 
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60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N.¥ 
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Are YOU using the SEAHORSE 
ACTIVITY WORK BOOKS? 


For Classroom Activities and Supplementary Work 
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(For elementary science) 
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Books Fill 
Many 
Needs 


Continued from page 25) 


and they must stop. The hero- 
ines adventures—being sold a 
moose by a little boy whe didn't 
own him, being trusted to carry 
a box containing a clue to her 
vrandmother’s will, and daring * 
climb through a window into a 
house L 
for these creatures called girls 
The Secret Garden (| Burnett; 
Lippincott), familiar to teachers 
everywhere, has another kind of 
charm. Many children will ad- 
mire the homely little girl named 
Mary who came from India and 
helped the little sick boy, Colin 
The secrets, the courage of Mary, 
and the utter truth in what she 
says make any boy sit. up and 


take notice 


Books about trips and visits 
that make life easier for those 
taking journeys themselves. 

Any fears about taking a trip 
ean be quickly solved by Penny 


Chanslor; Lothrop). Any one of | 


the grades, third through sixth, 
could benefit from meeting Penny. 
It was her first trip alone on the 
train. Surely no other author has 
ever captured the real feelings 
of a little girl any better. Penny 
learned from friends and rela- 
tives that all people really want 
to be friendly. What happens 
to Penny is so real you hardly 
believe it is a story In Penny 
for Luck (Means: Houghton), 
there is another kind of journey. 
Penny, an orphan, runs away and 
travels with a family that soon 
learns they would like to keep 
her not just for a while but al- 
ways. Penny made a pathetic pic- 
ture coming down the road with 
an injured pup under her apron. 
Her visit is filled with good inten- 
tions whether it is cleaning the 
silver with cleanser or bringing 
the family presents from the 


dime store 


Books to soften the blow of 
pet problems. 

Who quicker than a teacher 
learns the real sorrow of a child 
who has either lost a pet or had 


to give it away? Lassie Come- | 


Hlome (Knight; Winston) is well 
known, but there are others to 
meet this emergency Sea Pup 
Binns; Little) is a book about 
a boy and his pet seal. He, too, 
had to give it away. Boy and a 
Dog (Henry; Follett) and Neces- 


sary Nellie (Baker; Coward- 
McCann) can both be partially 
read aloud. Tragic as life some- 


times is, it is easier to take if 
book friends have troubles too. 
These are only a few of the 
many titles especially adapted to 
reading aloud, and good for the 
classroom. Your librarian will 
find you many more or give you 
additional information on these. 
Most of them will be available in 


, your school or public library. 
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Champion of the Cross 5 By Jown 
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ring in the dead sea « 
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Down Bayberry Lane By Heirs 


Ginvan. A girl gets a 





How one 
teen ager solved 
the “Johnny- 
can’t-read” 
ye problem | 


Operation ABC 
ithor of G a 

Tro ur ble A hi igh 

i} hero hides a secret te. 
lo. He canno yt read! 


Sum MERS, at 


problem presen 
ll hit home to 
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Left End Scott By Dick Farenvticen 
A college football player “spikes” a 
rumor that he has been 


eted title of “Caballerc 
Cow Palace Show. Ages 12-15. $2.75 


False Start By Lawnence A. Keat 


pelled tre I private 
Ages 12-15. $2 
Summer Gold By Hannay Hasaison 


into a2 summer 


camp tor git Ss 


The Case of the Purple Mark py 


chemistry lab is blo 


the signal-bells 


¢ ape ¢ od, and is plunged into an 
amazing seaside adventure 


Ages 13-17. $2.75 
Stranger on the Bay By Avni» 


STOUTENBURC A Cerman shepherd 


Serve as a guide for the bi proves 





ve the mystery 


Ages 
Mystery of the Bells By Vanome 
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The Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7 





A brand-new volume of 

poetry that w mee your 

every class n eed. Con 
POEMS | sins verry 700 pooms 1 


Children | ...:. 


Features @ large-size page 


wth 


Enjoy | °... 





hn 


and recitations 


gay clever ustre 


Hes @ Ready Refer 


ndex Hard cover 
peper ver $2.0 
from 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Dansville, N.Y. 











new fall books 

Ys 1 for young readers 
SF harcourt, brace 
J) <7 — st * 


» / Eh tes “a 


—_—, 3% 
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“~% 
TEXAS YANKEE: 
The Story of Gail Borden 
By Nina Brown Baker, 
author of Nickels and Dimes 
The success story of a N. Y. stote form boy wi 
become oa tom s Texo nd xfer 
the secret of condensing milk. Drawings ¢t 
Alan Moyler Ages 9-17 $2 


A VOTE FOR DICK 


By Jerrold Beim, author of Rocky's Road 


The promise of a bike in ret 


hool. Draw 


gets Dick into real trouble ot s 


by Don Sibley Ages 10-14. $25 
GUNS FOR THE SARATOGA 
By Stephen W. Meader 
A young midshipman’s odventure 
sloop-ol-wor Saratoga during the 
Line drawings by Johan O'H yfOV 

Ages 12 us $2.7 


STAR GUARD By André Norton, 
author of Star Rangers 
A science-liction novel o! ovter 
9956 AD when the men of Terra must fiaht | 


their place in the universe. Ages 13 r $3 


VOCATIONS FOR BOYS: 
Revised Edition 

By Harry Dexter Kitson and 
Edgar Morgan Stover 


ond rewritten edit 
shed 74. 


A completely revised 


ha standard a je 


hirst pub 


Ages 14 uf $3.75 





urn tor h gh morks 





PLAIN GIRL 


By Virginia Sorensen 


Remarkable insight and understanding dist 
h this story of on Amish ao i her firs 

yeor in a public school. Draw by Ch 

Geer Ages 9-12. $2 


A CABIN FOR THE MARY 
CHRISTMAS By Vera R. Amrein, 
author of Sudden Voyage 


The delightlul Brice trio spends Christmas 
tion on Long nd building ao cabin « 
ing sloop. Drawings by Peter Spier 
Ages 10-14. $2.75 


A LEMON AND A STAR 
By E. C. Spykman 


A gifted writer, new to children’s boots ecte 


memorable choracters and stirring events 


absorbing 


story of the four Cores r jrer 


Ages 10-14. $2.75 


JAVA JIVE By Dorothy Lyons 


A favorite author of horse stories te 
California girl trains a colt ond w 
her own. Frontispiece by Wesley De 


Ages 12 us $2 


harcourt, brace 
} and company 


FSS -, 
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Wisconsin 


Vadison 


Recreate with 


POETRY 


MARION SWARTZ 


birst Grade, Converse School, 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


Tene he r 





|" is little wonder that today so few adults turn to the reading of | 
poetry as a leisure-time activity. I still feel a rising resentment 
when | hear “Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree” because | had to 
stay home from a week end at my grandmothers to memorize it for 
no other reason except that the curriculum required it, 

But | have a strong faith that our new generation will grow up to 
he poetry And the reason is there’s a “why” -a purpose for 
ail the poems they read, or recite, of participate in as a group 

Poets meant us to say their words, to feel them, and to interpret 
them to others. Thus we recreate the authors mood and meaning. 
It becomes such an enjoyable experience in school that we want to 
Here is a list of mood | 





love re. 


continue it later in our leisure-time activities. 
poems you will want to recreate with kindergarten or primary pupils 













Pleas ound patterns Dine 
Impeltling Rhythms Dong. Bell.’ Mother Goose | 
Run Wee Willie Winkie” Hickory, Dickory, Dock” from | 
from Mother Goose Mother Goose 
Walki Walking” by Grace E. Changin tempo—"Sweet and 
Glaubitz Low” by ‘Tennyson 
/ } Up n the Air” by James The Baby Goes to Boston” by | 
S. Tippett Laura E. Richards 
lal OW” by Mary McB 
Seam Inviting Participation 
Gallopir Windy Nichts” by Line-a-child One Iwo, Buckle 
Stevenson My Shoe.” Mother Goose 
Ride a Cock-Horse” from lly } I he Woodpecker” by 
Mother Goose Elizabeth Madox Roberts | 
VUarchir The Grand Old Duke Refrai Ihe Mitten Sone” by 
of York” from Mother Goose, Marie Allen 
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COLUMBUS 


Written and illustrated by Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d'Aulaire. A pic 
ture biography beautifully pre- 
sented by these famous author 
artists. Up to 9 $3 


WORLD FULL 
OF HORSES 


Written and illustrated by Dahloy 


Ipear. What horses do now and 
what they did in Grandfather's 
day. Ages 3 to € $2.30 


MANNERS TO 
GROW ON 


Tina Lee. Illustrated by Manning 
Lee. An etiquette book for the 
age that really needs it. Up to 12 

$2.50 


THE SHY 
STEGOSAURUS OF 
CRICKET CREEK 


Evelyn Sibley Lampman. Ilustrated 
by Hubert Buel. A dinosaur and a 
pai of energetic twins catch a 
bank robber. Ages 8 to 12 $2.75 


FAVORITE STORIES 
OLD AND NEW 


Selected by Sidonie Matsner Gruen 
berg. Ilustrated by Kurt Wiese. 26 
delightful tales added to this new 
edition, Ages 4 to 9 $3.95 


WONDER TALES OF 
DOGS AND CATS 


Frances Carpenter, Illustrated hy 
Jack Keats Stories from many 
lands and many times. Ages & to i? 

$3.50 


PEPYS’ BOY 


Rachel Varble. lilustrated by Kurt 
Werth. The colorful adventures of 
Samuel Pepys’ page Toby, the Tom 
Sawyer of 17th century England 
Ages 11 to 14 $2.7 


WALL STREET 


Dorothy Sterling. Mlustrated with 
photographs by Myron Ehrenberg 
The story of the stock exchange 
Ages |1 to 14 $2.75 


for complete FREE 
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ichel of Switzerland 


S NOWCAPPED mountains, rising more than ten thousand feet, 
7 towered over us as we sat in the fields having our lunch. 
Michel Gaspoz, who is twelve, sat on my left. Next to him 
were his two sisters, Marie-Therese and Lucie. Next to them 
sat Denis, Michel’s younger brother who is seven. On my 
right the children’s parents, Charles and Francoise, were also 
eating and enjoying a rest after the hard morning’s work, On 
Charles's knees sat Pierre, who, even though he is almost 
four, likes to be fed by his father. 

The fields around us were covered with tiny wild flowers 
A cool breeze coming from the gigantic glaciers farther up 
the valley made the noonday sun seem less hot. A few miles 
away we could see the village of Evolene where Michel and his 
family live. Evolene is in the southern part of Switzerland. 

During the morning everyone had been busy. Michel had 
helped his parents cut and wrap the hay in huge tarpaulin 
sheets so that it could be transported to Evolene on a tiny cart 
which Charles himself would pull. The paths in the valley of 
Evolene are too narrow and steep for a horse and wagon. 

Denis had been in the near-by woods above the fields wate h 
ing the family's two cows and two goats as they roamed about 
munching leaves and grass. He had been lonely in the woods 
Usually Michel was with him but in midsummer there was too 
much work for Charles and Francoise alone. 

Marie-Therese and Lucie, who are only ten and eight years 
old, had been in charge of the house since early morning when 
their parents left. They had cleaned the house, 
made the beds, washed Pierre, who yelled loudly 
when the cold water touched him, and lastly had 
prepared and brought us the lunch which every 
one was enjoying in the fields 

When the meal was finished, Michel and Denis 
went over to the barn at the edge of the field and 
led the cows and goats to drink at the edge of 
the torrent which rushed down the floor of the 
valley. Marie-Therese and Lucie ran to join 
them a minute later. 

“Come on, Michel,” Lucie said, “let’s play in 
the sand.” Just as she said this a very strange 
noise came from behind a near-by rock. 
Even one of the goats stopped 


Lvery 


one looked up. 
drinking and turned around 

“What's that?” Denis said to his sisters, who 
looked even more startled than he did. 


Story and Pictures by PETER 


“You must know, Michel,” I said. “What do you think it is?” 
Just then the noise started again, It was a funny, inter- 
rupted, gurgling noise, like a buzzer in a glass of water. 

Michel looked at us smiling and said, “I think I know who 
it is.” 

“Who!” Denis said. “It sounds more like a what to me.” 

Nobody felt like going to see. Still Michel smiled. Then, 
very loudly he said, picking up the bucket he had brought with 
him, “I’m going to throw a bucket of icy water behind the 
rock, Then maybe that funny noise will stop.” 

At that very instant, just as Michel said, “icy water,’ lit- 
tle Pierre peeked from behind the rock and looked at us all, 
He had such a big smile on his face that he couldn't make his 
silly noise again by puckering up his lips and wiggling his 
tongue, 

Denis, Michel, and I laughed, but the two girls were angry. 
“You shouldn't frighten people like that, Pierre,” Lucie said. 

Instead of you, there might have been a new kind of animal 
behind the rock.” 

Marie-Therese smiled and said, “Becausg you were bad we'll 
bury you in the sand with just your face poking out.” 

“Good idea!” Michel shouted and ran to catch Pierre. who 
had already started to scamper away. 

It wasn’t really a punishment because Pierre liked to be bur- 
ied in the warm sand along the edge of the torrent. Michel 
knew this but he also knew that it would Continued on page 97) 
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Science Means DOING 





KE APLOWING, experimenting, in- 

4 venting——these are basic a»- 
pects of learning science in 
the elementary grades. 

The importance of providing 
these opportunities i clearly 
evident when we take into ac- 
count what young children are 
like and then plan for learning 
experiences to help them grow 
and develop. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that all young chil- 
dren are investigators and ex- 
plorers from the beginning. 

Their avid curiosity and in- 
quisitiveness lead them = in 
many directions. They all have 
experimental tendencies. They 
try firet one thing and then an- 
other as they play and work 
with their toys, with the kitch- 


en utensils, with the sand, 
rocks, water, snow, and ice 
they find out-of-doors. They 


are probers and explorers. 
These qualities warrant spe- 
cial attention in the learning 
scheme, for when we turn to 
the nature of our society and 
its democratic values and ways 
of working, we become inereas- 
ingly aware of the importance 
of inventiveness among our 
people, We sense the neces 
sity to experiment and the sig- 
nificance of skill for doing so 
We recognize the need for cit- 
izens who are predisposed to 
participate actively and vig- 
orously in seeking solutions to 


problems. 
The responsibility of our 
whole society therefore must 


be to encourage, enrich, and 
extend the exploring, experi- 
menting, and inventing inher- 
ent in young children. Only 
then will each child be helped 
to develop skills in solving 





ROSE LAMMEL 
Professor of Education, 


New York University 
New York, N.Y 


problems, to understand the 
world he lives in, and to have 
faith both in himself and oth- 
ere to resolve the difficulties 


confronting them. 


In It Happening? 


How widespread is this con- 
cern for learning through ex- 
ploring, experimenting, invent- 
ing’ Dothe homes, the schools, 
and the community sufficiently 
youth to learn 
through these processes? 

A recent 
York 
well known scientist speaking 
national meeting as- 
verted that “has 
made us a nation of spectators 
instead of participants.” He 
went on to say, “The bright 


encourage out 


\ nu 


Times reported that a 


issue of the 


before a 
television 


young boy who used to play 
with a home-made erystal ra- 
dio or a chemical kit is now 
twirling the knobs on a T-.V. 
set, watching terrible programs 
that distract him from con- 
structive activities, ar. 
Granted that viewing televi- 
sion programs does enlist the 
attention of children for many 
of their waking hours, it is on- 
ly one of the influences that 
contribute to lack of genuine 
all-round involvement and par- 
ticipation on their part. We 
need to take a closer look at 
the school program, too. Do 
parents and teachers really val- 
ue active, constructive partic- 
ipation in solving problems? 
Do children have sufficient op- 
vortunities, a8 a part of their 
earning experiences in the 
echool, to explore, to experi- 
ment, to tinker, to invent? 


INew York Timea, April 3, 1 55. 
Used by permission 
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Overcrowded classrooms and 
shortened school days for many 
children plus widespread anx- 
ieties about skill in the 3 R’s 
have in many schools caused 
the omission or minimizing of 
opportunities to learn through 
participation in a variety of ac- 
tivities. As a result the school 
experiences tend to 
predominantly verbal. 

Arthur Jersild, in his inimit- 
able manner, has described our 
all too frequent method of 
working with children thus, 
“Perhaps we have tended too 
much to plan what we are go- 


become 


ing to talk about, then talk 
about what we are going to 
talk about, and then by more 


talking try to make clear what 
we have just talked about.”? 

Excessive verbalism in learn- 
ing can be prevented in part 
by more opportunities to use 
materials, to try out things, to 
plan and construct, to see what 
happens. The “do-it-yourself” 
movement, so popular with 
adults, needs to become a part 
of the work and play experi- 
ences of children at home and 
at school 


Participation Is a Must 


The science activities in the 
elementary grades can provide 
opportupities for bovse and 
girls to participate actively and 
vigorously in the solution of 
many problems of real concern 
to them. 
the kindergarten, and the pri- 
mary grades especially abound 
with 
which the inquisitiveness and 
the tendency to experiment 
can be capitalized upon, ex- 
tended, and enriched 

The starting place is with 
simple experiences found in 


The nursery school, 


countless occasions in 


the children’s daily lives. They 
are the situations which in- 
trigue them, stimulate their 


questions, and arouse them to 
action in order to get some sat- 
isfactory explanation. There 
are so many of these teachable 
movements that even the most 


2Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J 
Taech: Children's Interesta and What 
They Suggest for Education. Bureau 
of Publications Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. Used by 


permission 


alert teacher couldn't possibly 
utilize all of them. 

The following recorded con- 
versation of four nursery 
school children illustrates this 
characteristic pervasive inquis- 
itiveness about everyday hap- 
penings. One of the children 
had a book depicting a farmer 
milking a cow, and he said to 
the other three, “Oh, look, the 
cow is spilling his milk in the 
farmer's pail!” 

“Yeah, | guess the farmer 
needs it for his little girl,” sur- 
mised one of the group. 

A third one offered his ex- 
perience. “When I need milk 
my mommie gets it from the 
grocer in square boxes.” 

The fourth one had found 
things different in his house. 
He reported, “The milkman 
brings mine to the house and 
puts it in a little box on my 
porch. I bring it in every day, 
but it’s in a bottle.” Then aft- 
er a pause he asked, “Where 
does the milkman get the milk 
he brings in bottles?” 

“Don't know,” replied the 
third one. “How does the gro- 
cer get it in the square boxes?” 

“They all get it from the 
farm, silly,” contributed the 
child with the book. 

But the fourth one joined 
the third. “But how? Does 
he carry all those bottles? How 
does the milkman get it so 
early in the morning? Does 
he go to the farm while we are 
sleeping?” 

The scene is set for explor- 
ing and investigating. Enecour- 
agement and help are needed. 

Another report of an obser- 
vation of a three-year-old girl 
at play in a sand box will serve 
to focus our attention on the 
experimental tendencies of the 
young. One of the toys that 
happened to fascinate this 
child at this time was a toy 
balance scales. She was much 
intrigued with the balance of 
the two sides. Then she filled 
one of her small pails with 
sand and put it on one arm of 
the scales. Naturally, that arm 
went down and the other up. 
She looked very puzzled. She 
apparently wanted the sides to 
balance Continued on page 80) 
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hammer 
“Gee. 
remarked one 


hammer, 
bang! 


AMMER, 
Bang, bang, 
what a lot of noise!” 
of my second-grade pupils one day 

The Williamsport School District 
was erecting a new $750,000 addi 
tion to our ten-room elementary 
school building Since my class 
room faced the side where part of 
the addition was being built, my 
pupils were naturally “all eyes” to 
Rathe: 


peering out the 


see what was going on 
than have them 
windows the entire day, I decided 
to take the class for a field trip to 
Thus 


activity 


see this construction work 
a meaningful 
began by taking advantage of our 


expenence 


immediate surroundings 


The Field Trip 


We carefully inspected the work 
that had already been done for the 
addition, and this included a large 
There were many oh's 
the children as 


excavation 
and ah’s among 
they stood at a safe distance from 


They 


were espec ially fascinated by the 


the busy men and equipment 


large machines that were working 


where their playground had been 


Back in the Classroom 


When the children returned to 
our classroom, we spent some time 
talking about everything they had 
Some children 
about the 


seen were con 


cerned clouds of dust 
made by the big shovel, and the 
trucks which moved in and out of 
the area—because it interfered with 
their view of what was happening 

Others were impressed with the 


large scraper which was pushing 


the dirt at one side of the missing 
playground. 
When asked what they would 


like to do 


only one desire 


next, they expressed 
to make big ma- 


chines like those they had seen 
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M. LOUISE STABLER 


Teacher, Second Grade, 
Charles Lose School, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


We Built a Steam Shovel 


Since our classroom is small, we 
had to decide on one machine, and 
by popular vote, the steam shovel 
won. First, the children selected a 
chairman for the project, and then 
which 


discussed the committees 


might be needed Everyone worked 


on the construction 


Bullding the Steam Shovel 


We were very fortunate in hav- 


, 


ing a complete 5’ x 2’ tool chest 
in our classroom which could be 
wheeled to any place in the room 
It had been made by the Williams- 
port Technical Institute. The ma- 
terials for constructing the steam 
shovel were provided by the chil 
dren (with plenty of co-operation 
from their parents 
The Frame 

Strips of lumber were nailed in 
side two cardboard boxes to give 
them extra strength. Two windows 
were cut in the cardboard where 
the “Ope rator”’ look * out. 
When one boy found a top from a 
wooden box of suitable size, this 
roof for the 


cardboard box 


would 


was nailed on as a 
“cab.” An 
was cut so that two squares of it 
could be used for the cab doors 
The Wheel 
The six 
another cardboard box, and nailed 


extra 


wheels were cut from 
to two strips of wood (3 wheels 
each), and attached with nails to 
the frame of the steam shovel. The 
“track” for the wheels was painted 
on the strips of wood. (See photo.) 
The Shovel 

By this time, the children real- 
ized that our greatest problem was 


to find something that would re- 
semble the shovel apparatus that 
could be moved up and down, 
Two of the children went with 
me to a salvage company, and the 
man in charge finally gave us an 
Back in the 
classroom, the took turns 
knocking out the dents in the pipe 
A piece of 


old piece ol stovepipe 


boys 


with a wooden mallet. 
wood was held underneath where 
This 


helped to make the pounding more 


the dents were being removed. 


effective. 

Coarse sandpaper was used to 
scrape off the rust. Working care- 
fully, with tin shears, the children 
managed to cut the end of the pipe 
to resemble a huge fork such as is 
The 


other end was squeezed together 


found on a real steam shovel 


and fastened to the shovel frame 
with several nails 

Our good friend, the custodian, 
used his electric drill to make two 
holes in the front of the shovel and 
Through these holes 
we ran the length of clothesline 
which one of the girls’ mothers had 
generously provided, so the “man 


the cab roof 


in the cab” could lower or lift the 
shovel. 
The Painting 

The children were so anxious to 
duplicate the shovel at work on the 
school grounds that they also chose 
to paint it orange with black trim 


ming “just like that one 


Learning Experiences 
1. Building the steam shovel pro 
vided a work-play experience in 


the classroom which had resulted 
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from the children’s natural curios- 
ity about their environment 

2. As a result of this working to 
gether, they made progress in de 
veloping better social habits, and 
a more generous attitude toward 
their classmates. 

5. A project of this type gave 
even the slow-learning child an op 
portunity to compete on a more 
equal footing with the brighter 
child in a classroom activity 

+. Construction projects of this 
kind are often useful in taking care 
of individual differences which 
may have one cause or another 

5. Numbers work improved as 
the children became aware of the 
need for them when they had to 
measure the pieces of cardboard 
board, rope, and pipe to use in 
various ways 

6. Vocabulary increased as they 
used words which applied to the 
steam shovel and its work. 


7. A 


they took great pride was the writ 


group activity in which 


ing of a poem 


Our Steam Shevel 

Our steam shovel is high and tall, 
It can knock down any wall, 
The children around it work and work 
While the steam shovel digs up dirt 
Our steam shovel goes up and down 
It touches the air and hite the ground 
It squeaks and rattles every day, 
While we always work and play, 

8. Their writing became a means 
to an end as they tried to record 
what they were doing in notebooks 


and on charts 


9. For another group activity, 
they took turns reading about 
team Continued on page 83) 
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Tuy don't boys and virls read more books? 
What can a teacher do to encourage vol- 
untary reading? These timeless questions are 
asked just as urgently by teachers of handi 
capped children as by other teachers The 
hands apped child even though he is lirnited in 
his choice of extracurricular activiti appears 
to be no more inclined to read books than h 
counterpart in the averawe classroorn 
This lack of interest in books ts ¢ 


physically handi 


capped It is coserntial that such children’ ope 


treme! d 


tressing to teachers of the 
of understanding and knowledge be widened 
and expanded through boob The handicapped 
may visit many places, do many thin ind 
dream many dreams vicariously that th will 
never be able to do in actuality 

At the ¢ ripy led Children’s School we attempt 
to interest children in recreational reading by 
holding an annual Book Fair Advance work 


di pl 1) 


program publicit 


for the fair falls into three division 


and room decorations 


\ handi 
capped child can accomplish almost any task if 
With junc kknives CISSOrS, 


construction pa 


Work on our displays bewins early 


given sufficient tine 


paints, crayons, crepe paper 


pr t. cardboard and celluloid doll how ye and 
children fashioned at- 


other mimatures, sor 
tractive scenes (dioramas) cde criptive ol hooks 
they had read Others created mobiles They 
referred to magazines that gave st p by ste pin 


structions on mobile construction. Coat hang- 


ers, comtruction paper tun foil, crayons thread, 
and @wummed circles were the materials used 

A certain day betore our tai was designated 
us clean-up day The children came carryin 


Blackboards, chalk 


thoroughly 


Hops brooms, and brushes 


trays, tables and = chairs were 


scrubbed Pastel shades of crepe paper were 
used to decorate the table tops The tables were 
arranged against the walls of the room to fac ili 


tate easy tlow of visitors 
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THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Se 


OUR BOOK FAIR 


Imogene Goll 


Instructor, (rippled Children’s School, 


North Dakota 


\ welconn 
board prov laimed 
Hail, guest, we ask not what thou art; 
If friend, we ereet thee, hand and heart; 


sign, taped to the center black- 


If stranger, such no longer be; 
If for 
Posters and book jackets covered the 
New books were exhibited. One table was re- 
“ lected group ol papel bound 
children 
displayed 


our love shall conquert thee ” 


walls 


erved lor a 
hooks belon 


ind mobiles were 


ing to the The dioramas 
as were the li 
brary’s card catalogue, general information file 
and occupational information file took lists 
were available for the visitors to study 

Colorful balloons floated within the display 
recorder furnished 
solt backeround Book Fair Day 


Bookmarks obtained from the Children’s Book 


room \ concealed tape 
music on 


( ouncil were given to quests as favors 


PROGHAM 


Lhe girls and boys were de hehted when Mi 
Hazel Byrnes, Director of North Dakota’s Li 
brary Commission accepted their invitation to 
speal during the Book Fair program 

Naomi, a bright-eyed twelve-year-old, inter 
viewed the local librarian to obtain information 
Byrnes. She also 


met Mrs. Byrnes at the bus de pot and served as 


for her introduction of Mrs 


hostess during the day 


Bryan, a |2-year-old cercbral-palsied boy 
was master ol ceremonies He did an excellent 
job of writing and delivering his script at the 
program, although his speech is involved 
Without referrin: 
a ten-minute talk, “Reading for 


compiled from the writings of Marian Walsh 


to his notes, Charles wave 


: ” 
E.njoyrne nt, 


WHEN WE ARE 
COLLECTING 
BOOKS 
WE ARE COLLECTING 


HAPPINESS 
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Two seventh-grade girls sang the song “At 
the Public Library.” 

Our speaker, Mrs. Byrnes, vividly related the 
history of the Newbery and Caldecott awards 
in children’s literature 


books that had won these coveted prizes. The 


She showed the recent 


bookmarks given the cuests listed the Newbery 


and Caldecott winners, lending authenticity to 
Mrs. Byrnes’s subject 

Four films concluded the program See list 
at end of article.) 

Attractive program booklets designed by the 
older children were distributed to all who at- 
tended the program. The booklets were pat- 
Duplic ated 


sheets giving the day’s program and acknowl- 


terned after an actual library book 


edgments were enclosed between the construc- 


tion paper covers 


PUBLICITY 


I'wo wecks before the Book Fair, a short fac- 
tual article was sent to the local newspapers. 
I'wo days before the fair, an illustrated half- 
column account, giving high lights of Mrs 
Byrnes’s career and a brief preview of her Book 
Fair talk, was carried by the newspapers 

rhe two radio stations made spot announce- 
After the fair 


sent to the ne wspapers 


ments a complete report was 


EVALUATION 


The Book Fair provided several new experi- 
ences for the eight handicapped children who 
Naomi learned that the local li- 
brarian is a valuable source for 


carried it on 
information 
She acquired self-reliance and poise by meeting 
our quest at the station and acting as her hos- 
tess. iryan and Charles made startling discov- 


eries about themselves. They were fine public 


speakers! Esther, an amputee, was pleased with 


the praise given her art work, done with one 


hand 

All children who worked on the Fair had the 
thrill of being members of a successful team 
Each one knew his or her contribution was val- 


uable. Each one of the eight served as host or 


hostess in the display room. 
These handicapped boys and girls gained in- 
sight into their own particular abilities and 


strengths Each individual’s faith in himself 


was reinforced 
Yes, and I believe all our children are read- 
ing more and more books, and likine them! 
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“l pledge allegiance 
our school is beginning. 


We learn to read in different ways. 


say, "Con 


These two words 


Keport to Parents 
WITH PICTURES 





e here.” 


ALMA E. WETZEL 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Demonstration School, 
State Teachers ¢ ollege, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


sor American Education Week, our main ob 
I jective was to interest parents in the part 
we play in a child’s first year in school. We 
wondered ‘How can we acquaint the parents 
with the typical experiences that take place dur 
ing a school day?” “What can we do to encour 
we their active interest in what we do in 
chool?” “How can we do this in an hour? 
and “How can we do it in an interesting way 
After some consideration, the answer came 

Children like to see themselves in pictures 
Mothers and dads like to see their children in 
pictures The answer, therefore, was to photo 
graph the children throughout a typical school 
day and have the children comment on the pi 
tures during a special program 

Highly enthused about this idea, we chose a 
day at random and took colored slides of each 
daily activity participated in by the children 
On several other days pictures of special activi 
tics which we thought micht be of particular 
interest to parents wer taken We finished the 
project with thirty-six usable slide 

We arranged the pictures in correct time or 
der The children saw the series several times 
Each time they noticed something different and 
made more significant comments 

After several showings, we decided that we 
were ready to invite our mothers to see the pi 
tures. The children decided that cach one would 
like to tell about a picture Some few thought 
they might forget what they wanted to say 
Again, the children decided that the teaches 
might ask a child about a picture and by an- 
wering the question he wo ild be te lling about 
his picture. This worked very well 

Our invitations were partly written, partly 


oral. The written part was brief. The children 


wanted to write down the specit information 
such as the day and time, but th vanted to 
tell about the program in their own ways 


‘Twenty-two mothers came to our room on 
the appointed day As each picture was pro 
jected on the screen, a child talked about it in 
in easy, informal manner Everyone enjoyed 
the experience! After the last picture had been 
hown, the mothers were invited to visit the 


chool at the ir convenience to obse rve those aACc- 


tivitie in which they were most interested 

It was a successful project lor parents are 
taking an active interest in our work ihey are 
coming in for small blocks of time, or for half a 
day, and some want to pend a whole day with 
us. Our relation to the parent truly a friend 
ly one Parents are askin tions We are 
understanding each other’s goals and problems 


We realize that parents and teachers must work 


together to help children attain their goals 


their own and those we sect up for them. 





We h ive 


7 good time | 





We make ma 


cc le ed sc fdps 


ia 
American 
Kducation 
Week 
Proleet 


Good-by! We 
had a goo¢ 
time aft 
today. Tomor 


row we ll have 


k 


some fun too. 





by past ng 
Nn paper bags. 
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Our Country, Yesterday and Today 





The SOUTHWEST 


Slarian *f. 


ow can you help your pupils to learn and 
H like it? ‘That problem it faced by teach 
ers every day, but sometimes the problem seem 
when it is time to introduce 


vreatel a new top 


ic. Are you subtle in your approach, or are you 


among those who just say “Tomorrow we will 


begin the study of ” 


How 


southwest tates 


can you introduce the study of the 
California Nevada Utah 
Arizona, and New Mexico? Try this 
for motivation—have a slogan contest to get a 
title that 


“California, here we come!” or “Westward ho!” 


Colorada 


theme or will please the children 


may come to your mind, but use these as exam 


pl sonly. Surely your pupils can top them! 


Procedure 
First, use a reliel map of the area, because 
the topography of that section of the country 
greatly influenced its development. Spend a lit 
tle time looking and thinking about it What 
do the children ses Mountains? Valleys? Riv- 


ers Lakes? Listen to their comments 

Ne xt, Irom a Hiap showing cities and towns 
list the large cities, capitals, and larger towns 
Why did these places become important? 

Now discuss these questions. 

|. Do the children expect the climate to be 
hot or cold? 

2 Would the wet or dry? 
5. What is the quality of the farming land? 
1. Are the states thinly or thickly populated ? 
5. Are the Why? 
For several days, let the children 


‘ lassroom 


rivers naviwable 
brow “t in 
and the 
Ask them to bring 
pictures or news items showing places or events 
Then ask them 
to list any questions for which they'd like an- 


reference books in your 


schoo! or community library 
relating to any of the six states 


swers. Here is a possible list 


fhildren Want te Kaew 


1. What is the Continental Divide What 
does it divide? 
2. Which are hieher—the Rocky Mountains 


or the Sierra Nevada Mountains? 
5. Where did the Santa Fi 
end? Why is it mentioned so often? 
4. Why did the Mormon 


as Utah? (Read an incident in the 


Trail begin and 


travel as far west 
lives of thi 
“Trouble at 
Deseret” is a factual story by Lois Snelling.) 

5. What is the real gold 
and fool's gold? 

6. Ar 
of the far west? 

7. What do the initials N.M.. and N-P. mean 
after the names ol places on the map? 

8. What is the difference between a stalactit 
ind a stalagmite? 


Mormons on page 90 of this issue 
difference betwee n 
really ehosts in the host 


there town 


(An almost sure-fire 


way to 
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Owen 


remember is to connect the “g” in stalagmite 
with “ground 


9. What is 


; 
don’t we 


from which level it is formed.) 

main? Why 
Or do we?) 
10. Why did prospectors use burros? 


11. Is bi 
fed to live 


meant by public d 
have it in our state 


oomecorn another for the corn 


tock? 

12. What is an aqueduct? 
Don't 

Radio and TV are 


name 


Is that a place 
blink or 


enlightening 


for horse racing? hrrmph 


teacher! you 
know! 
15. Who wa pre 
came the 48th state 
14. What is a dude 
15. What does a 
16. Why do they 
ful to the 


dent when 


ranch? 
gopher lool like 
brand cattle Isn't it pain 


> 
inimal 


Teacher Wants to Kaew 


|. What and where are the 

est points in the United Stat 

2. What is meant b of prairie dogs? 

Are they really really dows? 
Is a Gila monster large? Why is 


, 
i monste! 


highest and low- 


town 
town ind 
it called 
+. Are dams built the same thickness top and 


bottom? Why do they vary in thickness and 


shape? 

5. Where is the place designated as Four 
Corners, U.S.A.? 

6. What is the job of a forest ranger? 

7. What is the difference between a burro, a 
mustang, a horse, and a mule? What work 
could each do best? 

8. In which two of these states and cities ar 


U.S. Mints located? 

9 Is Boulder City an old or new settlement? 
Where is it? Why 

10. What did Coronado have to do with the 
history of the Southwest? 

11. How 
ered? 

12. What is the 
What on 

13. Who were the 
Was the meaning of the term th 
What 
What makes a good scout today? 


Why does it seem lowi al F 


did it grow? 


earls 
were the Carlsbad Caverns discov 


future of these six states? 


factor may stimulate or limit growth? 


of the West? 


same then a 


“wood “ outs” 


now? made a good scout in the earls 


(Don’t 
foreet, girls can be wood scouts today, too!) 


14. What is the 


il park and a national monument? 


d ivs 1 
difference between a nation 
Why are 
they created in the 
Did you know that as the children 


there two designations? Ar 


same way? 
of tax-paying parents each of you has an inter 
est in these places of recreation and beauty? 
The asked by will 
but the should be voverned by 


own ¢ lassroom situations 


questions teachers 


vary 
their 
location of the school 
in relation to these states, and the background 


und interest level of her pupils. 


content 
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Ale 
WAY 


‘ A Series of Instructor 
Ne | 
f Upper Grade Units 


“book 
. but 
thing” seems more vital to them 


In the minds of children, 
has its place 


learning” 
“doing some- 
Thus, we find 


taking on importance because they 


they suppose 


activities 
facts and 
kinds of 
including films and filmstrips 

From the activities to follow, let the children 
decide which they think should be done indi- 
vidually or by groups, and which might appeal 
more to boys than girls. Then, let them act ac- 
We're not implying strictly girl and 
boy groups, so don’t misunderstand 


stimulate a desire for necessitate fa- 


miliarity with 


many source material, 


cordingly 


Activities 


1, You are a prospec tor or lur trapper plan- 
ning a trip to Colorado or Nevada about 1840. 
What would you take for food, clothing, and 
shelter? 


How would your equipment differ from that of 


How would you carry your supplies? 


a modern prospector? 
2. Make a map showing the location of each 
of the important dams in the Southwest, and 


indicate what 


areas use the water from their 


reservoirs 

}. List special celebrations held in each of 
the southwest states, similar to the Tournament 
of Roses in 


Pasadena. Make dioramas which 


ck pict some of the events. Send for travel lit- 
erature 
+. Compare population figures for each of 


the southwest states with 


those of your state. 
Do more or fewer people live in each one? Can 
you think of reasons why? 

». Make a sketch showing what the Golden 
Gate and the Oakland 


connect 


San Francisco Bridges 
Or, make models of the bridges and 
the area surrounding them 
ter for the Bay and the 


Include some wa- 
Pacific Ocean, to make 
it more graphi« 

6. Make a list of the 
pt ople have 


1848 
i 


reasons W hy 


so many 
going to California since 


What attracts them? 
Does altitude affect people? 


been 


Does water 
boil at the same temperature at a high altitude 
is at sea level? 
fected? 


Are baking temperatures af- 
Are 
there instructions to change the baking temper- 
iture at a hich altitucds 


Look at a package of cake mix. 


or is there a suggestion 
that a special package be used in the high- 
iltitude areas?) 

8. What type of homes do you live in? Make 
a display of the homes used in the Southwest 
by Indians, Spaniards, trappers, early settlers 
in mountain and desert country). Beside each 
house list the reasons why it was practical at the 
time for the occupants. Compare each with 


Continued or page 94) 


if home 


Next Month: The Northwest 
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The SOUTHWEST 


A Pictorial Map 


by James Palmer 
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N ovember is a good month for stressing friend- 
liness, for the open door of books, and for giving 
thanks for our own blessings. It is Junior Red 
Cross month, and there is American Education 
Week, followed by Children's Book Week. Many 
birthdays of famous people and anniversaries of 
famous events crowd this month also. 


The popular hero of the day is, of course, Davy 
Crockett. For an extension of this “original 
drive’ you might suggest research into the lite 
of Daniel Boone, born November 2, 1734. A unit 
on American explorers could be sparked from 
these two men. 


Did you know that the American National Red 
Cross (contact your nearest chapter) offers 
opportunities through its youth divisions to 
participate in educational activities which will 
broaden the horizons of your classroom? If you 
teach where you feel your “learning experiences’ 
are small because there are no concerts, 100, 
library, and so on, you will want to know this. 


To be meaningful, American Education Week 
(Nov. 6-12) must not only show visitors what 
goes on in our schools, but must become a 
neighborly event in the life of the community. 
“Our hand is out to yours and “Come, let's 
clasp hands’ are suitable captions for a tracing 
of a child's own hand on the invitation to his 
parents to attend Open House. 


~ 


At Open House, a display of social-studies 
units and science experiments and typical 
lesson assignments on the chalk board will 
probably lead the parents to ask questions 
about the curriculum. Should they stray into 
personal questions about their own child, you 
can then make appointments for conferences. 


if you teach in a small community, you might 
find it lun to start off your Open House with 
a potluck supper. On one night, you could 
have the parents of lower-grade children, and 
on another night those of the upper grades. 
Your older pupils might like to offer free — 
sitting. If there is a P.T.A., they might furnis 
the coffee. 


Before Open House, make a resolution that 

ou will listen to parents with an open mind. 
t is very difficult to establish good public 
relations if you argue or go on the defensive 
when they are critical. Try saying, “Maybe 
you con help us. Let's talk it over.” 


Should you be having an Indian project, 
your children will enjoy making a clothespin 
papeose. Use a tongue depressor for the 
cradle. On the clothespin, draw a tiny face, 
put it on the board and wrap with a piece 
of colorful wool for a blanket, tied on by 
twine criss-crossed. Glue a feather to the 
head. What a cute papoose! 


During Open House, emphasize the importance 
of parents’ reading aloud to their children 
and talking about what they themselves have 
road. it's a good chance to impress on them 
that the home where both mother and father 
are great readers seldom produces a poor 
reader. 


> 


if you are wondering what to do to heighten in- 
terest in Children's Book Week (Nov. 13-19), a 
shadow box made of boards will help solve your 
problem. A good proportion is 18” x 34” x 14”. 
Paint the inside some neutral color, as peach, 
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or pale green. Then attach a thin fluorescent 
bulb to the ceiling and you will have a sturdy 
box ready to hold a different display as often 
as you and the children care fo think up some- 
thing new. 


To mention only one of hundreds of ideas about 
how to arrange displays in your shadow box, the 
following will springboard you into others. 
Stand up a copy of Dr. Seuss's book, Horton 
Hatches the Egg. Next fo if arrange a tree 
branch with a tiny nest, upon which a small stuffed 
elephant is sitting. Be sure to encourage the 
children to carry out ideas of their own. 


As books are known as the keys to knowledge,” 
why not give out some “keys? Cut these from 
various colored construction paper and keep 
them in your desk. When a child completes read- 
ing a book, he is given akey with his name written 
on it and can hang it up in a key cabinet for 
all to see. The “cabinet may be a piece of 
black paper with a cellophane ‘glass’ cover. 


QT RTD 














































































FOR NOVEMBER 


DESEO EE EID 


Making a game out of learning to follow direc- 
tions accurately can be begun in the kindergar- 
ten. As an example, tell one child: "Go to the 
bookcase, pick up a book, put it on my desk, and 
skip back to your seat.” The other children listen 
and watch to see if directions are followed. 


lf they don't have commercial workbooks in the 
rural school where you teach, the children can 
make their own from old catalogues and maga- 
tines. Have them make booklets first. Then give 
them printed words to paste in. Ask them to find 
pictures to match the words. 


> 


A new and much praised book is Behavior and 
Misbehavior, by James L. Hymes, published 
by Prentice-Hall ($3.00; only $2.00 in paper 
cover). Have you seen it? 





To make an amusing turkey favor, crook one 
end of a pipe cleaner for the head and push 
the other end down into a pine cone. Next 
cut another cleaner in half for the legs, and 
‘nae these up into the cone. Spread out a 

rown paper fluted cup from a candy box and 
glue in place for the tail. 


Stories close to the soil seem most suitable 
at Thanksgiving. It is easy to forget that 
there are children who have never seen a 
cow, picked a vegetable, or touched an egg 
other than in a carton. If you teach in such a 
district, read to your class Farmer Boy, by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder (E. M. Hale). 


If you would like a realistic lesson to bring 
home some of the hardships of the Pilgrims, 
and if it is feasible in your building, tell the 
class that they can make cornbread from 
cornmeal which they must grind themselves. 
Each child should shell and grind, fine enough 
to be edible, six ears of corn. This experience 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


Emily Sprague Wurl 


should increase their respect for the Pilgrims, 
for it is not as easy as it sounds. 


To stimulate original and vivid expressions 
from your class, the game “I'm thinking of —" 
should prove helpful. One child says, “I'm 
thinking of something | like very much." The 
next child asks, "Does it taste Nike,” and he 
names something he likes the taste of, such 
as waffles and syrup. The next child asks, 
“Does it smell like,” and names something 
he likes the smell of, as apples, and so on, 
through the five senses. This will start pupils 
thinking and talking. If the children do not 
guess what the first child is thinking of, after 
five or ten questions the child should tell. 


-~ 





When studying pioneer life, science and social 
studies could combine in the making of dyes 
from plants growing in the fields or gardens. 
Roots of the common nettle or leaves of the 
elderberry bush will make magenta, onions a 
rich saffron, camomile daisies a yellow, and mus- 
tard a chartreuse. Boil roots, leaves, or plant 
until the color goes into the water. Add a bit 
of salt, vinegar, or cream of tartar for a fixative 
agent. Strain the dye through a piece of fine 
cloth. Then boil in the dye the cloth you want 
dyed until the color sets, and rinse thoroughly 
in cold water. 


November 29, 1832, was the birthday of Louisa 
May Alcott. Composing and acting out a play 
built around her lite and her writing of Little 
Women would interest your little women in the 
elementary grades. Your boys would be inter- 
ested in doing research and reporting about 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who with Pilot Bernt 
Balchen, made the first flight to the South Pole 
on November 29, in 1929. 


Have the children save the large bags in which 
clothes are returned from the cleaners. Out of 
the bags have each child cut, design, and crayon 
a costume of his choice. It may be a character 
from a book he is reading, or from a unit you are 
studying. Many Indian, Pilgrim, and Davy Crockett 
suits will show up at this time of year. 





In Honor of Veterans Day 


Veterans Day is the new name for November ll, formerly 
called Armistice Day. In renaming the day, Congress des- 
ignated it as "a day dedicated to world peace," 





A Memorial Program 


Plan a simple memorial program in honor 
of Veterans Day. One child can tell the 
purpose of such a day. Another may dis- 
cuss why this day is on November ll and 
for what reason the name was changed. A 
third may explain how peoples are working 
together for peace. End the program by 
singing some of the group's favorite pa- 
triotic songs. 
vite another class to your room, 


Medals and Decorations 


Many of our soldiers and sailors have 
been decorated for outstanding deeds while 
in service. Children will be very inter- 
ested in learning about some of our most 
familiar decorations for service in the 
armed forces. In the encyclopedias they 
can find out about the oldest decoration 
(the Purple Heart, founded in 1782), the 
winner of the first Medal of Honor (George 
Washington), and other interesting in- 
formation. They may be surprised to 
discover that the Medal of Honor may only 
be awarded by an act of Congress. Some 
fathers have probably been awarded medals 
which their children can bring to show. 


Our Armed Forces 


Probably everyone in your class knows someone 
has been, in some branch of the armed services, 
letin board display with pictures (collected by 


of the uniforms of each of the branches and below them list 


This is a good time to in- 


Biography Reading 


The various conflicts of our 
country have produced many great 
heroes. Why not capitalize on 
the interest aroused by your 
Veterans Day celebration to in- 
troduce some biographies of 
these men and women to your 
Class? Many are written on the 
elementary level. Committees 
can select those that are avail- 
able from both the school and 
the public libraries. Do not 
insist, however, that everyone 
read a biography. Such reading 
should be for enjoyment, not as 
a class assignment. 


Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier is 
dedicated to all those who gave their 
lives for their country. Have the class 
find pictures of this famous tomb and 
read to find out how the American sol- 
dier buried there was chosen, Find a 
child in the school who has visited the 
tomb. Perhaps he will describe the tomb 
to the class and tell how it is guarded 
day and night. Watch the newspapers for 
items about the Veterans Day celebration 
held there, 

















who is, or 
Have a bul- 
the class) 














those people known by the group who are in each branch, 
Committees can read to find the duties of each group and the 
part each plays in defending our country. 

There will be special interest in the new Air Force Acad- 
emy at Colorado Springs as well as Annapolis and West Point. 
There are several juvenile books on life at the latter two. 
The movie, "The Long Gray Line," is an excellent picture 
showing West Point life. 
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3 Problems in Language Arts 


Louise Oakley 
Wants to Discuss with You 


Do bn feel that workbooks are a wise ex- 
penditure of money in teaching English to 
elementary-school children? For what grades? 


ae many years one of the controversial ques- 


tions has been whether to use, or not to 


use, a workbook in teaching language in ele 


mentary school, Of when we consider 


course. 


reading as one of the language arts, we know 


that some of the reading programs as designed 
by the authors, require the use of a workbook 
used a5) h6Ua 


In such programs, the workbook is 
means of preparing the children for the use ol 
the bound book in other programs, the work 
books are used to follow the bound book 

Some of the 
use of workbooks are: 


1. Though the 


a nominal 


disadvantages involved in the 


18 usually 


worl kbook 


ex pt ndable 


cost ol a 


amount, any hook i 


more expensive than a bound book, which can 
be reused 

2. Little of 
in completing many of the workbook exercises 


4. Regardless of needs, all the 


no creative thinking is required 
individual 


children are usually 


required to do the arr 

assignments 
1. Teaching laneuage by the use of work 
books makes it difficult to organize the lan 
guage activities as an integral part of the total 


school program, By using the workbook meth 
od, the teacher and pupils could come to con 
sider language as a set of isolated skills 


5. Son 
therefore they feel no obliwation to correct the 


teachers use workbooks as busywork 


exercises, Even if the work of each pupil is cor 
rected, it is not meaningful as it would have 
been, had the teacher he I pe d the individual at 
the time a particular difficulty was discovered 
6. ¢ 


activities 


teachers plan so many language 
to the 


reative 
subject matter in 
and to the 
workbook might 


which relate 


the content fields needs of their 


froups, that a be en 


whether workbooks are required in 


nore than one other subject. 
‘Teache rs sometimes 


can use an 


umount of their instructional money 


to buy many different workbooks Pages on the 
These 


needs of individ- 


same subject can be placed in a folder 


pages can be used to meet the 


childre n 


drill on the sarn subject 


ual since all children do need 


not 


In my second grade, | have trouble making 
the switch from manuscript to cursive writ- 
ing. Can you help me with this process? 

rywo items 
| youl 


able on the 


must be considered in answer to 


question; namely, the research avail 


problem, and specific things you 


can do toward a satisfactory solution of your 


problem, 
From the standpoint of independent writing 
the third or fourth grade seems to be the best 


Ir the 
find 


time to introduce cursive writing second 


rade, children are just beginning to real 
satislaction in independent writing, and adding 
The desire to express 

checked In this 
grade, encourage children to perfect the manu 
the let 


ters down, and to develop a growing interest in 


a new torm seems unwise 


oneself in writing may be 


script letter forms, to brine the size of 


inde pe ndent written ¢ Xpression 


If you are required to teach cursive writin 


in the second vrade two procedures may be 


used (1) a continuation of the use of guide 


lines for one space letters, and two spaces lor 


tall letters and capitals, or (2) the use of a 4” 
tablet If the tablet is 


half the space should be used for one-space let- 


transition lattes used 


ters, and the whole space for tall and capital 
letters In no instance does it seem advisabk 


to use ordinary ruled paper for teaching the 


change from manus ript to cursive 





tirely superfluous 
Some of the 


from using language 


values to be derived 
workbooks ar 

|. They can well be used as a quick 
for wract 
skills 
lack 


course of study can profit by checkin: 
taught 


placement ol the lanwuag 


Ire xperience d teachers who 


clos supervision and a good 


what is to. be and by using the 


ble 
examples provided 

oT] 
teaching loads, frequently do not hav 
time to plan the exercises for drill 
These teachers usually like a workbook tes 


43. Workbooks chil 


ren who need extra help because of r 


may be used by 


d 


absence from school, or because they 


| invuare 


worth thei 


have difficulty in learning 
1 Sore 


cost for the 


workbooks are 


diagnostic tests and u 


check-up tests which they provide 
5. In 


considering the use of a lan 





workbook, teachers should chech 


fruare 
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Arithmetic FOWINA DEANS 
mentary Superviser, Public Schools irlington County, Va 
Art. Jessie Topp 


2 Experienced teachers, with heavy inetruct 


Education, Laiversity of California, Les Angeles 
Child Development——raut t. nus 
mt Superintendent of Schools, in charge of Piyehological and 
Spe & Seretees, Clifton, NJ 
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Certain steps that may be used in teaching 
the transfer in any grade are listed below. 
1. Check readiness for cursive writing 
a. Ability of children to read it. 
b. Desire of children to use it. 
2. Explain certain differences in manuscript 
and cursive writing. 
a. Letters have connecting strokes. 
b. Manuscript letters begin at the top and 
with a stroke 


and are 


are made downward Cursive 


letters begin at the base line usually 
made with an upward stroke. 

c. Letters in cursive form have slant while 
good manuscript letters are straight 

d. Common beginning and ending strokes 
should be practiced. 
.. 


e. All letters except é, n, 7, $, U, W, 


and should first be built on the manuscript 
letters These letters should be taue¢ht as new 
forms 


f. Provide frequent short practice periods 
3. Use of 


should be optional during the learning period 


cursive writing in written work 


| have gone back to teaching after twenty 
years, and | notice a difference in the atten- 
tion paid to good language usage. The teach- 
ers themselves use “may” and “can" indis- 
criminately, and even say “between you and 
1." Where does one draw the line? 


AM sure that you do notice quite a change 
I in many things which were once done in 
schools, but which now receive little attention 
Crucial literacy 
Niceties the 
and may have no place in the program of pu- 
pils still saying J seen it and I done it 


matters of should come first 


such as distinction between can 
Instruc- 
tion is focused on improvement in the pupils’ 
own speech and writing 

We still try to keep children from saying be- 
and I, To teach the 


Say what you would say for each one 


tween you this we use 
rule: 
separately; then combine such sentences 
Attack on verb forms should be in proportion 
to thei 


on lie 


relative To drill children 
when they still say 


He has went or Hi come seems a waste of time 


importance 
and lay, sit and set, 


Special attention should be given the verbs most 


often used be, see, do, come, and ec 


Special 
have, has or 
had with such verb forms as begun, rung, writ- 


attention should be given is or are. 
ten, and frozen in the making of sentences 
Historical research has proved that distinc- 
tion between shall and will is indefensible 
A good book on English usage, as Pooley’s 
Teachine English Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc.), would be a helpful guide to you 


Usage 


IN JANUARY: F. Dean McClusky will 
discuss problems in audio-visual aids. 











THIS IS MY LIFE 


IRENE HAZEL 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools 
Caruthersville, Missouri 


HELPING children to understand themselves is something to which 
all teachers can contribute. There is an opportunity to do this in 
the art classes particularly. One project we tried was making 
"This Is My Life’ booklets as a gift for the mothers and fathers 
when they came to our Open House. 

The covers were made of either tagboard or finger-paint paper. 
A creative design made in ink blot, string, scribble, or finger-paint 
was used to cover the surface of the front, and sometimes the front 
design continued across the back. 

A list of captions for the contents was put on the board with 
the help of the children. The accompanying pictures were each to 
fill a page. They could be loose in the cover folder, or they might 
be fastened in if a child preferred. Suggested captions were: 

My picture. (We had school photographs to use on this page.) 

Name, grade, and year. 

My home. Spaces for children to list others: 

This is my church. 

My birthday party. 

My first day at school. 

My teacher. 

My family. 

My friends. 

Things we do in school. 

Your children will have dozens of ideas of their own. 


9 Art pages ending with 
a Special article for YOU.. 





The captions gave practice in manuscript lettering. The pic- 
tures could be drawings, snapshots, post cards, or even magazine 
clippings. Thus we had experience in cutting and pasting. When a 
picture looked too small for the page, color was used to outline it. 
The children loved their booklets, and endeavored to do their 
written work better so that they might include it in their This Is 
My Life’ books. 

The mothers and fathers were delighted with the booklets, and 
eagerly leafed them over. They gained new insights regarding their 
children, whom they now saw in a new light. 

The possibilities of course are unlimited. The booklet could be 
as comprehensive or as concise as desired. We used notebook 
paper, typing paper, or construction paper for the inside pages. 

Old magazines and mail-order catalogues were put on a work 
table as a source for cut-out pictures. 

Not only did the pupils thoroughly enjoy this activity, but the 
teachers learned a great deal more about each individual child 
than they would have in almost any other way. 
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SISTER MARY CHRISTELLA 


Teacher, Grades |-3, and Art Advisor, Grades 6-8, 
St. John's School, Goshen, Indiana 


AN INTERESTING project grew up around a collection of 
empty boxes that were from one and a half to two inches 
deep. The children cut away the center part of the box cover 
to form the frame of a shadow box. Inside they built up their 
3-D picture with the medium they chose. 

This serves as a good culminating activity for a unit in 
almost any subject. Our third-grade shadow boxes were the 
result of a correlation of reading and science. 

The shadow box with the fisherman on the dock is a water- 
color tempera painting. The pasture scene was developed in 
crayon, and “Swan Lake" was very effectively worked out in 
melted-crayon painting. (These last two scenes were made by 
eighth-graders.) 

The finished shadow boxes look well no matter where they 
are displayed—pinned to a bulletin board, hung on the wall, 
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elf-framed 


SHADOW BOXES 


or perched on top of a bookcase. A group project like this 
can be versatile if you use a large box or an old-fashioned 
wide picture frame with a built-in box. Such a shadow box can 
be hung on the wall as part of the classroom furnishings, so 
that the children can make many seasonal changes, utilizing 
whatever material is at hand. 

Subjects for this project should be chosen by the pupils. 
The first scenes should be something with which they are very 
familiar. They can draw from their surroundings in the vicinity 
of their own town, or draw special things they saw on a re- 
cent trip. 

Later, shadow boxes depicting scenes in other lands, outer 
space, or any subject requiring imagination and research can 
be made more worth while. 

After finding a good box with lid intact, remove the lid 
and start working on what was the bottom of the box. This 
will now become the “backdrop,”’ and what goes on it de- 
pends on what the center of interest will be. Plan the back- 
drop as a setting for it. 

Objects or people in the foreground form the center of 
interest, and may be fastened to the “floor” of the shadow 
box, or set out from the backdrop with paper springs or 
spools. Then draw the picture frame on the box lid, cutting 
it and painting it to flatter the shadow-box scene. 








peration 


“OUCH” 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Instructor of School Art, College of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 








WE TEACHERS talk a lot these days to children about paint- 
ing what they feel and thoroughly experience. The older 
method of "See this,"’ ‘Look at that,"’ and ‘Notice the shape 
of it,”’ is a strictly visual approach to stimulating the child's 
art activity. Now, thanks to much research on the part of art 
educators and child psychologists, we realize that many chil- 
dren do not respond to the visual approach. They are not 
visual-minded. 

Almost everyone, however, responds to the physical and 
emotional feelings of a situation. If a child is hurt there is 
deep sympathy and concern by his classmates who can 
imagine themselves as being in his situation. Any experience 
which has been deeply felt appeals to a child for an art 
expression. When time for the activity period arrives they all 
set to work to paint some recent, important event in their 
lives: a wedding, a funeral, an auto accident, a fire, a trip to 
the country, the new puppies, the parakeet, birthday party, 
polio shots. 

lt was just after recent administrations of the polio shots 
that these expressive drawings of that memorable event were 
made by the pupils at the Fishweir School, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Miss Jessie Morgan, first-grade teacher, gave me the 
drawings and the comments attached to each one. 

The comments make the drawings more interesting and the 
variety shows the different ways the children work and re- 
act to real-life situations. 

Brenda Jean said, "We all stood in a line. After the shot 
we got a lollipop. It didn't hurt much. | didn't cry. Mama said 
it would be good for me and to try not to cry.” 

Connie Jean said, "When we got the polio shots we went 
to the auditorium. There was a cot on the stage. It had a 
cover with big flowers which | drew.” 

Joyce said, "The nurses helped me when | was getting my 
shot. The needle went in my arm so far it felt like it touched 
the bone.” 

Elizabeth Ruth: "Some of the children cried but most of 
them only said ‘Ouch!’ | drew the many hypodermic needles on 
the table near the doctor.” 

"| drew lots of lollipops,” said Glenda Gail. “They are 
such pretty colors. | put them everywhere.” 

Cathy said: "The polio shots were a good thing so we won't 
have polio. | didn't cry. | only cried when | was a baby and 
| am not a baby any more.” 

This then should be the teacher's cue for really creative 
art activity: Let the children recal! some recent event in their 
lives to draw or paint in their own childlike, natural way. 
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UNIQUE 
TEMPERA 
LESSON 





USING paints was new to my sixth-grade 
class. Previously, they had used only crayons 
and water color, and their attitude toward 
painting was poor. "| always spoil mine” . . 
"It's too hard! were typical of children’s 
comments. 

Their first pictures, using opaque colors, 
were inclined to be messy (through poor 
finger control), and their lack of knowledge 
of color mixing produced pictures of very 
limited coloring. 

From past experience, | knew that if | 
could only get the children over the first 
hurdle, into seeing that painting could be 
fun, the battle would be half won. Subse- 
quently, | could lead them to the point where 
they would be producing painted pictures 
which would be far more exciting to make 
as well as to look at, with greater wealth 
of color, than they could possibly produce, 
using the limited range available with only 
crayons. 

It seemed to me that | needed some scheme 
or project whereby | could get the children 
to paint something which would (1) be fun 
to do; (2) give experience in using powder 
poster color; (3) give practice in brush 
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control; (4) teach mixing of colors; and (5) 
show the variety of colors attainable. 

| asked the children to draw, on a sheet 
of 12” x 18” manila paper, the shape of 
something real—a vase, face, or animal's 
head. Then | asked them to paint the whole 
area inside the outline with any pale color. 
We were going to divide it up into segments 
like a jigsaw puzzle, and then make each 
part look different. This | said, was to be a 
competition to see who could imagine the 
most patterns and colors. 

Most of the class chose yellow, to start 
with, though a few adventurous ones started 
with the pale colors obtained by mixing white 
with another color. 
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HARRY HELLAWELL 


Art Specialist, Viscount Alexander School, 
Port Coquitlam, B.C., Canada 


Next, we obtained a slightly darker color 
by adding red to the original yellow, obtain- 
ing orange, and then painted several of the 
jigsaw segments with this new color. We 
painted some solid orange, and used thick 
lines, dots, crosses, and thin lines of the 
orange on others. 

We then used a color such as red and re- 
peated the process, each successive color 
being darker than the preceding one. The 
children soon found that they had painted 
something on each segment of the shape. 
What to do next? Obviously we could paint 
on top of the patterns we had already made. 
Would they show up? Well—why not try it 
and see? They tried it—and it worked. 

We continued, using successively darker 
colors, until at last even the darkest colors, 
blue and black, had been used. 

The results were thirty-odd patterns of 
surprising variety of motif, color, and texture. 
The children found from each other how 
different colors had been made. The few 
queries of “How do you make brown?" and 
so on, were answered, not by me, but by an 
eager “orange and black" (from one boy), 
and “I made it with red and green” (a girl). 

Using paints had become fun, instead of 
being hard work, and the need to do small 
patterns had necessitated careful brush con- 
trol. The class had found out that using 
opaque color was not difficult, and that if 
they made a mistake it could be painted over. 

Mixing colors to obtain new ones had 
become an interesting experiment instead of 
necessitating “Ask the teacher.” Each child 
found himself producing colors he had not 
known how to mix. 

Since this experiment, the work of the 
class in painting has progressed by leaps 
and bounds. The first designs we did are still 
being referred to. Whenever a picture is be- 
ing completed, | often say “Could we use one 
of our allover patterns to make the girl's 
dress more interesting, do you think?” We 
can—and we do! 









Large-Scale 
Book Characters 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


CHILDREN'S Book Week is a good time to 
launch a campaign for good literature. The 
popularity of the comics proves that chil- 
dren are eager to read about fictional 
characters because of visual aids. The teacher 
can make characters in the classics seem as 
interesting and as real as the comic charac- 
ters. With careful planning of the approach 
through art, we can offer something better 
than the comics, by children's standards as 
well as adults’. 

The child's reading habits develop as 
soon as he begins reading. Already he is 
familiar with The Three Bears, Little Red 
Riding Hood, and many other nursery tales. 
Winnie-the-Pooh, Angus and the Ducks, and 
the new books that are introduced will be 
just as interesting if presented in the right 
way. The reading foundation must be es- 
tablished in the lower grades. 

We painted large-scale book characters, 
cut them out, and pinned them on an impro- 
vised tack board that we made to represent 
bookshelves. Pin-ups have the advantage 
that they may be used in dramatizations. The 
child holds in front of him the character he 
represents in the schoolroom play. 





Library Exhibit 


MURIEL RAY 


OUR local library offers six new books 
each year to the children in elementary 
school who most cleverly depict their 
idea of "My Favorite Story.” This 
serves the dual purpose of exhibiting 
pupils’ art work during Book Week, and 
awakening interest in the magic of 
books. 

Last year we had fun together cre- 
ating favorite storybook characters in 
paper-doll form. Other art ideas that 
can be used in libraries are tempera 
paintings, shoe-box scenes, bookmarks, 
murals, and book jackets. 
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THE crackling shiny brilliance of aluminum foil intrigued me 
and | began to experiment with it. By using the following 


methods, aluminum foil will make various tooled metal articles 
such as pictures or picture frames, jewelry boxes, scrap bas 
kets, and gilt boxes. 

Select an appropriate stencil design, transfer it to card 
board, and cut out the separate units carefully. A stencil knife 
is excellent for smooth edges, and safe to use. Cut straight 
borders on the paper cutter, alter measuring and ruling them 
accurately. 

Glue or cement the parts of the design on the article after 
the design has been traced on it. If you wish any parts of 
the design to appear deeply carved, glue over them two or 
more layers of cardboard, one on top of the other, being 
sure that the edges match perfectly. Some parts may be made 
higher than others. 

Cut a piece of heavy aluminum household foil about an 


inch or so larger than the surface to be covered. Crumple the 
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ALUMINUM 
FOIL 


FLORENCE M. NEWMAN 


foil gently in your hands, in order to give a “hammered” 
effect. Open it carefully to the original shape, but do not 
make it smooth. 

Apply a generous coat of rubber cement over the entire 
surface to be covered, and carefully press the foil sheet 
around the raised parts. Start in the center and work out, 
as foil that is not pressed into all the indents as you go along 
will tear when you tool it later. A golf tee is a good tool for 
outlining the raised parts, and pressing the foil between them. 
After the foil has been fastened to the entire surface, and 
before the cement has dried, use the flat end of the golf tee 
to smooth the top of all the raised parts, so that they will 
reflect the light and stand out from the “hammered” back- 
ground. 

Cut a square out of each corner of the foil so that it will 
fit neatly around the sides of the box. The inside may be 
lined with stretched, crushed crepe paper in any bright or 
deep shade. 





METAL ENAMEL 


DAVID MANTHEY 


THE production of cuff links, earrings, and 
simple pins through the process of copper 
enameling proved to be an inexpensive and 
well liked project for pupils at the Gunsaulus 
Grammar School in Chicago. Miss Diane 
Deutschman, Art Gunsaulus, 
used this project successfully with her eighth- 
grade pupils. 

The tools and equipment necessary for 
the project are generally easy to obtain. A 
kiln is the core of the equipment needed in 
the job. Miss Deutschman used a new type 
of electric kiln priced at twenty-five dollars 
and designed primarily for firing enamels 
applied to one side of a metal piece. (Small 
kilns can be bought for as low as $6.95.) 
This kiln reached enameling temperatures 
in half an hour when connected to 115-120 
volt A.C. current. There was no need for 
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expensive temperature-controlling devices be- 
cause the kiln operated continuously at an 
enameling temperature. 

Other equipment included a long-handled 
pancake turner, a long metal 
spatula, round and flat files, 
steel wool, sandpaper, heavy ni- 
chrome wire, round-headed ham- 
mer, tin shears, tweezers, pow- 
dered enamels, pin backs, cuff 
links, solder and soldering iron, 
earring backs, 
sheet copper. The class used 
copper for enameling because it 
is the easiest metal to shape 
and also the easiest to enamel. 
Miss Deutschman purchased the 
copper and the enamels with 
money collected from the pupils. 
The teacher and class members 
brought many of the simple tools 
needed because these 
readily accessible in the average 
home. 

Pupils were organized into 
groups of twos to begin the activity. This 
system avoided confusion and 
around the kiln. The first step, after supplies 
were purchased, was to cut the copper into 
desired shapes. (Miss Deutschman could have 
purchased the copper in ready-cut and shaped 
forms. She chose the bulk form.) The easiest 
shapes to cut with the tin shears were the 


and pieces of 


were 


crowding 


diamond, square, and rectangular shapes. 
The children took the pieces of copper 
no matter what the shape, and hammered 





them flat, gently but firmly. Then they filed 
the edges of the pieces of metal. The sim- 
plest method of filing was with a down and 
away stroke. 

Sandpapering and cleaning with steel wool 
were next in order. The fact was emphasized 
that the steel-wool step was especially im- 
portant. The copper had to be thoroughly 
clean and bright in order for the enamel to 
adhere to it. 

Once the children completed the cleaning, 
they were told not to handle the pieces of 
copper with their fingers. They placed the 
metal on a nichrome-wire holder that is called 
a planche. 

A hint was given to the class on how to 
transfer the metal to the planche without 
getting finger marks on it. With the tweez- 
ers, they slid the copper onto the spatula 
and then onto the planche. If the copper 
has to be transferred by hand, the class was 
told, it should be done by touching only the 
edges of the piece. 





The whole surface of the copper (painted 
with a solution of gum arabic) was evenly 
sprinkled with the enamel powder. The 
planche was put over a clean sheet of paper 
so the falling enamel powder could easily 
be collected and returned to the container 
to avoid waste. 

The enamel was kept in a sieve-top con 
tainer with openings large enough to allow 
the powder to pass through. The containers 
which this class was using were small jars 
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with a piece of nylon hosiery stretched across 
the top of each with a rubber band. 

Some of the enamels were opaque and some 
were transparent. Opaque enamel is a solid 
color that covers other colors and the copper 
completely. glassy 
after firing and allows the copper background 
or a previous color to show through. 

The planche was lifted with 


Transparent enamel is 


the long-handled pancake turner 
and placed in the heated kiln, 
near the back. The kiln tempera- 
ture for copper is from 1450°- 
1500° F. The metal was left in 
the kiln about two or three min- 
utes. The copper should be 
looked at every 15 seconds after 
the first minute. It became dark 
in 14 minutes, changed color, 
and then the enamel softened. 
Ai first it looked rough, but then 
it smoothed out. The pupil took 
the planche out and examined 
the enameled metal. If it was 
not smooth is was reheated. 

When the surface of the cop- 
per piece was perfectly smooth, 
the pupil placed the’ planche out 
in the air to cool, 

In order to get various designs on the 
piece, more enamel, pieces of wire, glass 
threads, and glass lumps were fused to the 
metal article. The edges and the back were 
filed, steel-wooled, and sandpapered to re- 
store the original copper color. Scouring pow- 
der can be used on a wet rag. 

Pin backs or earrings were applied to the 
copper after it was processed. Household 
cement was used on the pin backs but the 
earrings had to be soldered. 
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PILGRIMS and INDIANS 


with pipe cleaners 


JANE TURNER 


THE Pilgrims and Indians will live again in your classroom when two long pipe 
cleaners are twisted together a little above the middle, to make the figures. 
Suits and dresses of “homespun” are made from a rough-surlaced gray book- 
cover paper. An extra piece of orange pipe cleaner is twisted on at the shoulders, 
to give a base for pasting the faces, which are drawn with colored pencils on 
pale orange paper. 

White typing paper makes the starched white collars and cuffs, and the aprons 
of the women and girls. Their skirts are part of a half circle of the cover paper 
(about as stiff as folding tag) pinned together. The Pilgrim women's figures 
will stand on the skirt hems; the Pilgrim men and all the Indians will have to be 
mounted on a base. 

Reddish-brown pipe cleaners are used for the Indian figures. The blanket on 
the brave is crayoned stripes on a tan paper towel, fringed on the ends, and his 
feathers are pieces of a red pipe cleaner. 

The Indian girl has a dress made from a loose-weave upholstery or drapery 
material, braided yarn hair, and pipe-cleaner bracelets. Her moccasins are bits 
of foam rubber into which the pipe-cleaner legs are stuck. 
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CLAY TURKEY 


GRACE GANNON 


MATERIALS needed for this turkey are 
brown oil clay, yellow and red pipe clean- 
ers, chicken or turkey feathers from your 
butcher, and tiny buttons far eyes. Mold 
the body in an egg shape. Make head 
and neck from the same piece. 

Bend one yellow pipe cleaner in half. 
Push the bent part into the body, and 
turn the ends up for toes. Twist a short 
strip to each end, making two more toes 
on it. 

Make the beak and wattle with a red 
pipe cleaner. Stick the tail feathers into 
the clay body in a fan shape. Sprinkle 
candy corn around the turkey. 





TURKEY 


from a picnic plate 


JANE TURNER 


USE one of the new wood-grain picnic 
plates for the foundation of a turkey for 
a party or room decoration. Fold a small 
part of the circle back to act as a base 
for a seated turkey. Cut deep notches, 
leaving areas to represent tail feath- 
ers, the largest in the center. Make the 
neck and head by twisting 3 pipe clean- 
ers. An orange crepe-paper ruffle and a 
tan circle for the body are slipped over 
the neck. 








PUTTING LIFE into the 
Art Program 


LENORE HARRIS HUGHES 


( RIGINALLY I was a classroom teacher, and 

more recently | have been a special art 
teacher in the upper grades. But in both situ- 
ations I found similar problems and it is thes 
I want to discuss with you 

When the teacher plans her art program, 
she finds herself deciding what is most impor 
tant Is it the nature of the pupils or the 
availability of materials? You may be fortu 
nate enough to work in a system where ma- 
terials of every sort are at your disposal. But 
many teachers find themselves handicapped 
by too many classes and too little with which 
to work. Then the main obsession is finding 
sufficient materials so that all the children can 
fully participate. 

As a teacher analyzes the pupils in her 
classes she will need to ask herself the follow- 
ing questions: How much previous experience 
have these children had? What has been the 
nature of that experience? 

Has it been merely the copying of a picture 
in detail, or has it been the more creative sort? 
About what is the mentality and social status 
of the group? Are the parents business peo- 
ple, farmers, or migrants? Are the children 
deeply interested in art and are they eager to 
express themselves? 

It will not take the teacher long to discover 
that some of the projects which she proposes 
will be highly successful and gain immediate 
response, while others will be rejected by the 
class as unworthy of their time and interest. 
Quite often the attitudes of an entire class will 
center in what we shall term “the bell sheep.” 
It is always best to discover at the start who 
the bell sheep is 

There is a tendency among children at this 
age to make a picture like John’s, or to do the 
same thing John does. ‘The primary way ol 
discovering individual interests is to prepare 
an interest sheet at the beginning of the year 
and have each pupil check his main interests 
There will be some consultation among the 
members of the group which, if carefully not- 
ed, can bring forth some pretty keen observa 
tions to be jotted down in the teacher's plan 
book. 

What next? There will be the various me 
diums with which to challenge the group 
There is chalk, finger paint, tempera, pen and 
ink, charcoal, water color, oil, or even the 
pencils with colored leads. Present all these 
and let each pupil choose his favorite. Then 
call for a modern design, preferably abstract, 
for in this type of expression children are less 
likely to copy their neighbor or “follow the 
leader.” 

If individuals of your class have not had 
the experience of painting any modern art, 
proceed from the known to the unknown 
Suggest that they draw a picture of some ob- 
ject and cut it up into geometric shapes. Most 
of them will choose tempera as their first me- 
dium of exploration, for they love to mix col- 
ors and work with something a little bit 
“messy.” 

The fall of the year is a good time to take 
a class out of doors on sketching tours. Ask 
them to draw what they see—a building, tree, 
or blades of grass. Some will work laboriously 
over drawing insects they have found. 


It takes most of the first three months for 
pupils to learn to work creatively with the 
available tools of drawing and painting, Then 
comes Christmas—beautiful season of the year 
with its bells of inspiration, Then also comes 
weather which often shuts one indoors with a 
craft. Alternating with the many ideas always 
available at this time should be some projects 
of good will or of international understanding 

Making stuffed toys for Goodfellow baskets, 
presents lor our helpers around the building, 
and favors for hospital patients are among the 
imany suggested items 

The American Friends Service Committee 

20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.), or Junior 
Red Cross provides stimulating projects of an 
international nature. An exchange of draw 
ines with children in other lands will furnish a 
stimulus to depict life as it exists around 
about—interpreting it to friends in anothe: 
nation, Such a project can have far-reaching 
effects in international good will and under 
standing. It is especially good to have a dis 
play of school art in the community previous 
to sending the drawings overseas. Most Cham 
ber of Commerce directors are willing to help 
with such a display 

All through these busy months the teache: 
should be selecting and saving work in all 
media to exhibit in the spring of the year 
The extra effort it takes to do this is ampl 
reward if the work is displayed for parents 
and friends 

January, after the climax of the most excit 
ing season ol the year, is a good time to study 
great art masters and masterpieces Nor should 
we lose the opportunity to teach something 
about religious art. Young minds are quieted 
and susceptible after the feverish activity of 
the holidays 

The long quiet days of late winter or per 
haps the windy boisterous ones of early spring 
are good days to introduce the art unit. The 
unit of study is a friendly boon to a wearied 
art teacher and a way to arouse interest in pre 
paring notebooks for six-week periods. It is a 
good alternate for the bursts of creativeness 
which inspire one from time to time. Such a 
unit is cartooning. Collecting worth-while sam 
ples as well as creating one’s own characters is 
a welcome pastime to most energy-flled pu 
pils, Other units include costume design, 
architecture, and nature study. The four types 
of design (conventional, natural, geometric, 
and abstract) furnish excellent motivation for 
studying wallpaper sample hooks as well as 
making original design a pleasure 

With the approach of spring one notices 
something new in the attitude of the upper 
graders. It is an intangible rustling or re 
verberation which begins to shake, perhaps 
shatter, the stability of the most conscientious 
teaching staff. This subtle something has been 
described in a fitting phrase The sap is ris 
ing.”” Now by all means grab the most energy 
taking activity of the whole year—the ever 
popular manonette 

Most principals will arrange for an art as 
sembly, which makes puppetry all the more at 
tractive as characters begin to take shape 
The easiest method of production for a mario 
nette play is to use the (Continued on page 86) 
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WE FOUND OUT 


“WHAT'S GOOD FOR 
LUNCH” 


Eva PoLLack 


Kindergarten Teacher, P. 8. 72, Manhattan, 


Vew York, V.Y 


serving a lunch consistin 


ep and 

of soup, sandwiches, and other items may 
sound like a surprising enterprise for five-yea: 
olds to undertake, but it turned out to be on 
of the most effective health-education cente: 
It all started in im 


promptu fashion from suggestions the children 


of interest we've had. 


made themselves 

| ate half a cake for lunch,” Manuel shout 
ed one day when he arrived for our afternoon 
kindergarten session. Cake and a cola drink, it 
turned out, was all that the wan, sad-eyed little 
boy had eaten. Several other children chimed 
in with reports on their lunch menus at home 
Rice and coffee, larina or coffee cake with a 
cola drink, were typical. 

The episode dramatized what we had suspect- 
ed—that few of our children ate either lunch or 
breakfast that met nutritional requirements, 

We bevan to talk about what foods make a 
good lunch and the children were asked to draw 
pictures of such nutritional staples as sand 
wiches, milk, fruit, and the vegetables that go 
into soup, as a starter. 

“What's soup?” Manuel surprised me by asl 
ing. It turned out that many of the children 
were not accustomed to eating soup of bread 
at home 

“If it’s so good, I'd like to make 
This was the sparl 


ore ou 
and try it,” said Manuel 
that started our Operation Kindergarten Chef 
which grew into a full-scale center of interest in 
health and safety practices. 

We decided to prepare and serve a goo 
lunch right there in the kindergarten room. A 
a starter we planned a menu of soup, chee 


sandwiches, milk, and cookies 





First we demonstrated the 
routine of hand washing and 
explained why this was impor 
tant belore preparing or eatin 
food. We then studied proper 
table setting and table man 
ner An activity kit 
ing these 


illustrat- 
points ol etiquette 
with rhymes and 


(Eat-O-Mat added 
to this phase of the 


pi tures 
nterest 


project 


After that we sang songs about good tood 


with words | made up to illustrate the menus 


we were going to prepare The children pre 
tended they were dancing vegetables and worked 
out some interesting dramati plays 


Next, the class 


pe rmarket 


made a trip to a near-by su 
where we purchased cans olf toma 
to, vegetable, and chicken-noodk soup, bread 


cheese, milk, and cookies As the children wer 


not familiar with some of the vegetables used 
in soup, we visited the vegetable counter and 
learned to recognize carrots, omons, cel ry, to- 
matoes, and so on. 

Che children enjoyed a pair of Campbell Kid 
chef dolls. ‘They liked to wear simple little chef 


ap and aprons obtained at toy counters. It 


would be an easy project, however, for a group 
of kindergarten children to make chefs’ hats of 
paper and to dress up their own dolls in chef 
costumes, Dressing up, of course, adds a lot 
of interest to any project at the five-year-old 
level, 

Before we bewan the actual preparation for 
the meal, the children 


Then they divided into 


washed their hands 
groups Fach vroup 
had an opportunity to tackle all phases ol 
the activity before the study was 
completed 

I opened the cans of soup and 
told why Mother or someone old- 
I also 
explained the need for pot hold- 
ers and the danee Ts of hot stoves 
Then th 
contents of the soup cans into 
filled the 
with cold milk, and poured the 
milk into the saucepans 


er should handle that job. 


children « miptie d the 


saucepans empty cans 
The next 
activity was stirring the soup on a 
miniature stove (cold I took 
charge of heatine the soup on a 
hot plate, out of their way 

Other groups of children made 
cheese sandwi he 5 poured milk 
into paper cups and arranged 
cookies on plates. 





When the soup was heated, some of the chil- 
dren, under my supervision, ladled it into bowls 
ind served it to the rest, who were seated 

Although most of the children had not been 
wccustomed to eating soup at home and ordi- 
narily resist unfamiliar foods, they ate every 
drop of the soup with zest and many had sec- 
ond helpings. The cheese sandwiches, too, dis- 
appeared rapidly. 

After the dishes were washed and cleared 
the children put their chef dolls to bed 
and lay down for their usual rest period. 

The children invited their mothers to the 
next session of Operation Kindergarten Chef 


away 


The menu this time consisted of vegetable 
and jelly 


The chil- 


dre n he iped prepare the food as they had done 


soup mixed with milk, cream cheese 


sandwiches, fruit, milk, and cookies 


before and proudly served their mothers as well 
as themselves 
This nutritious lunch demonstration created 


Many of 


them asked questions about what makes a good 


great interest among the mothers 


lunch 

On still another day of Operation Kinder 
garten Chef, the kindergarten children invited 
their older brothers and sisters to a “good 
lunch” party. Afterward those children showed 
definite improvement in their acceptance of 
soup and sandwiches in the school lunchroom 
where poor eating habits are a problem 

T he kindergarten children, in encouraging 
numbers, reported on family lunch menus which 
copied ours. There was evidence, too, that fam 
ilies were sitting down together in a relaxed 
atmosphere to have their lunch, instead of grab 
bing bites from stove or refrigerator as sor 


families had been doing. 


Nore: Eat-O-Mats are sold by the Milton Bradley 
Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass.; $1.00 r set. 

Ideal Toy Corp., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, manu- 
factures pairs of Campbell Kid dolls in two sizes 
large, $5.00 each; small, $3.50 a pair 

Plastic chef's caps and printed plastic aprons are 
included in the Campbell Kids Cooking Set, made by 
American Metal Specialties, Hatboro, Pa. 











Do you like to teach elementary 
science? Yes or no? Either way, 
these activities will help you. 











& cumnce has many ways of pop- 

ping her lovely self into your 
classroom. Sometimes she comes 
in by invitation in the form of spe- 
cific topics in the science column 
of your plan book. Sometimes she 
drops in at odd moments and in 
odd ways, as when a sudden clap 
of thunder sends shivers of appre- 
hension and curiosity through your 
youngsters, or when Johnny comes 
in attired in a plastic space hel 
met, thus distracting everyone’s 
attention from your planned les- 
son on long division, 

One of the most interesting ways 
of greeting science is through the 
method of integration. In_ this 
method, the science topics and 
questions arise during the develop- 
ment of a nonscience unit, often a 
social-studies unit. The best reason 
for occasionally using such an ap- 
Children 
learn science best when it is pre- 
sented in the framework of real 
life experien es, related to how 


proach is that it works 


people get along in the world 

Of course, ¢ hildren wek ome any- 
thing that smacks of science, but 
the lessons that stick best and mean 
most are those that play up science 
as man’s way of dealing with the 
problems of everyday living 

Let’s be specific. Let’s explore 
science problems that might arise 
during a study of the Netherlands 
We know that the Dutch people, 
in order to get along. had to devel- 


— CHEMICALS around the Home - Ill 


SCIENCE THROUGH 


Heman semeider the BACK DOOR 


Lecturer in Science Education, 
City College of New York 





op a way of life suited to the geo- 
graphic conditions of their land. 
That they have been successful is 
largely the result of practical ap- 
plications of science. These appli- 
cations are within the understand- 
ing of pupils in grades three to five, 
who might be learning about the 
Netherlands; and can serve as the 
basis for several interesting science 
lessons. Here are a few suggestions 

Land from the sea. Over the 
centuries the Dutch have built a 
vast system of dikes to keep out the 
sea. They pumped the water off 
this land-that-was-sea-bottom, thus 
gaining an enormous acreage of 
farmland. It’s difficult, however, 
for children to visualize land that 


SUGAR 


is actually below sea level and yet 
is not flooded. Help them to visu- 
alize this by providing them with 
an old aquarium or a large baking 
dish and some modeling clay. Let 
them build a clay dike clear across 
it and then pour a miniature “sea” 
in one end. (A few drops of blu 
ink will add a bluish tone, A la real 
scawatet The illustration shows 
some additional touches of realism 
that the children can provide 
Thumbs down on salt Sea- 
bottom land is full of good miner- 
als, but it’s very salty. Can salty 
soil be used for farming? Let's find 
out. Mix a quarter cupful of salt 
Plant a few 


seeds of radish, pea, bean, or grass 


into a cupful of soil 


HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State University Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y. 





The sugar in your sugar bow! is techni- 
cally known as sucrose. It is one of the sev- 
eral carbohydrates that supply your body 
with the necessary energy to maintain life. 
A carbohydrate is a chemical compound 
which contains only carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, with the latter two elements present 
in the same proportion as in water. 

The only living thing that can manufac- 
ture carbohydrates is the green plant. It 
uses the energy of sunlight and carbon di- 
oxide from the air; and, in the presence of 
the green coloring matter (chlorophyll) in 
the plant, manufactures sugar and starch 
and gives off oxygen. This process is called 
photosynthesis. 

Although all green plants make sugar in 
their leaves, the sugar cane and the sugar 
beet make it in the greatest quantities. One« 
the juice is obtained, it goes through a +e- 


ries of processes (removing impurities, con- 
centrating, and refining) before it becomes 
white granulated sugar. 

Confectioner’s or “icing” sugar is made by 
grinding granulated sugar to a fine powder. 
To make cube sugar, the pure moist granu- 
lated sugar is pressed into individual molds 
and then put in ovens to dry. Brown sugar 
contains molasses and a small amount of 
mineral salts. 


A Simple Experiment 


Use an old tablespoon. Take about one 
third of a tablespoonful of granulated sugar 
and slowly heat it over a gas flame. Bulb- 
bling will oceur. This is the water (the 
hydrogen and oxygen in the sucrose) boil- 
ing away. When all bubbling has stopped, 
let the spoon cool, and then note the carbon 
that is left on the spoon. 





SUGAR CANE 


Do a similar planting job in a cup 
ful of unsalty soil. Water both 
daily. What do the results tell us 
about salty soil? Is it usable for 
growing food crops? 

Desalting the soil. Now we're 
ready for the next step in wresting 
land from the sea. Rinse an empty 
quart milk container with cold wa- 
ter. Punch several small nail holes 
in the bottom. Cut away the top 
Dump the salty soil (without the 
seeds) into the container and then 
fill it with water Place the con- 
tainer in a basin, propped up on 
two pieces of wood, so that the wa- 
ter can trickle out through the 
holes. Refill with water and again 
allow it to drain out. Repeat four 
or five times. Then plant some 
seeds. Lo and behold (most like- 
ly), in due time a crop will emerge 
The Dutch used a similar method 
for ridding the soil of salt. They 
let in streams of fresh water again 
and again to flood the reclaimed 
sea bottom, until the soil was rela 
tively salt-free. 

Bulbs are speedy. Billions of 
bulbs (narcissus, tulip, hyacinth 
lily, and so on) are grown annual 
ly and exported to every part of the 
world, Why are bulbs so popular 
One important reason is that they 
grow so quickly and produce flow 
ers so promptly. Let the children 
find out for (Continued on page 98 


SUGAR BEETS 
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Pilerim 


tribe 


the first 


ONG  betlore 
L, Thanksgiving, the 
ot American 
feasts for this 


Various 


Indians had annual 


The [roquoi 


purpos 


whose dom sinh ive luded practi ally all 


of the eastern half of our country 
celebrated not only at harvest time 
but on six other dat Midwinter or 
New Year Da for general Thank 

ing Mapl lree Day for the syr 
ip and sugar season in the spring 
Spring Seed Planting for the gift of 
ceeds; Strawberry time for this special 
lelight: the Green Bean Festival: the 
(jreen Corn Festival; and the Harvest 
Festival, on which our own is pat 
tf rned 

Wild turke id cranberries were 
imong the traditional foods eaten by 


Alvonquian Indian 


Motivating This Umais 


\ l hanksgivin Day approache 
the teacher hould pend ome tire 
discussing the reason and importance 
of such a da “A it ipplied to the 
‘ arly Indi in ind to ourselves 

|. What | the meanin of i 
thanksgiving celebration? 

2. How did the Indians’ custom 

nfiluence our celebration? 

). Should we have more than one 
thanksewiving a year? 

+. Would seven thant vines be 
practical today’ What other days 
might be added to the list? 


something whi h 


5. Is thankseivins 


needs at to accomplish or can 


group 


a quiet per onal experience 
Procedure 


the cl 


celebration 


1. Diseu with kKdren what 
makes a 
If they 
first day of thank 
by the Indian 
clude? 


produce 


and x 


the 


colortul 


citing were plannin very 
viving a 


would 


pra thoed 


what they if 


ults of them thinking may 


with some gwuidin questions 


from th teacher these ul estions 
prayer (a relimious observances food 
ithering; food preparation; ciothin 
or costumes; games and sport 

y 4 Talk about thes n relation to 
family gatherin such a picnics, rr 
unions, birthday and holiday parties 
Are each of these “ingredients” neces 
sary to aie successful celebration? 
Should they be? Do we always rv 
member to expres wratitude for the 
everyday gifts of life, food, clothin: 
and shelter—more than once a year? 
Do we have more or less than the 


thankful tor? 


Indians to be 


Aetivities 
If the children divide the class int 
hive groups lor research, then report 
might include this information 


(sroup / Re lieion and Prayer 
The had 


liets strange 


Indian tribes varying be- 


and often customs, but 
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Yn 


they had some religious ideas in com- 
freon 


Mo t tribes belie \ 


its which possessed vreat 


ed in unseen spir 
they 


power I 


conflict between wood 


they believed that all 


be hevec ith a 


] 
ind evil spirits 


thins were created by a Supreme 
Being, and that therefore all things in 
nature are brothers. They envisioned 
the spirit watchin over the actions 
of men—punishing them for bad 
deeds, and rewarding them in the 
hereafter for virtuous lives 

In their religion, they spent more 


time and attention appeasing the evil 


spirits than we do Although the 
chants, sermons, and feasts which 
filled the Indian Thanksgiving Day 
were different from ours in externals 


they were alike in purpos 
Group I1—Obtaining Food 
Meat for the feast was provided by 


the men and boys who went hunting 
in the forests Their wooden bow 
and ston upped arrow vere made 
by hand The largest bows were so 
uff and powerful that only a strong 
man could bend them to kill a deer 
or bear with a single shot Boys, us 
ing smaller bows and arrows, could 
kill wild turkey, goose, or duck 

Fish were also important im the In 
dian diet. Sometimes fish were caught 


in nets woven from the fibers of tree 


bark, or they were taken with hook 
made from sharpened bones Along 
the sea coast, the Indians enjoyed the 
huve lobsters, oysters, and other shell 
lish which were quite easily obtained 

Milk, butter, and cheese were un 
known to the Indians because they 


lid not have cows o1 sheep until after 


the white man brought them to this 
country 

A laree part ol their food consisted 
ol corn, beans squash and other veg 
Women girls did the 
gardening sticks 


and fish as fertilizer. 


etables and 


work ol using and 


stones As tools 


Many berries and fruits grew wild, 
but some Indian tribes planted or- 
chards. They gathered apples, plums, 


pears, and peaches which they dried 


in the sun for future use Maple sug- 


ir was used for sweetening 
Group Ill Preparin Food 


In summer, the Indians cooked out- 


doors, but in the winter they built 
mall fires inside their houses. The 
fires were started by spinning a stick 


upright in a hole made in a piece of 


very dry wood. This heated the wood 
hot enough 
fiber The 
burning fiber was then used to light a 
Boy and Girl Scouts of to- 


irt of 


by friction until it became 


to lieht a thin piece ol 
bonfire 
day have also learned th start- 
ing fires without matches 

Meat was sometimes roasted by sus- 
pending the pieces on sticks above the 
them with leaves 


flames, or covering 


and mud, and baking in the hot wood 


0) AN INDIAN UNIT 


ashes. Sometimes it was boiled in a 


pot made of clay or tree bark 
Corn was prepared in a variety of 
roasted over the 


ways It was often 


fire, with the husks on (as we do at 
picnics It was also boiled to make 
soup, or cooked with beans to make 
succotash, an Indian dish which the 
white settlers adopted 

Corn was dried on the cob and 
hung in great bunches from the raft- 
ers inside the house, along with 
syuash and pumpkins. Dried corn, 


beans, berries, and smoked meat were 
also stored in bark barrels in pits in 
the ground. 

The women made coarse cornmeal 
by placing the shelled dried corn in a 
hollow tree stump, and pounding it 
They cooked the 
meal by boiling it in water, and mak- 


with a heavy stick. 


ing mush like our hot-cooked cereals, 
lo baked the 
mush in the hot ashes of the fire. 
Group 1V—Clothine and Costumes 
The Algonquian and Iroquois In- 


make cornbread, they 


dians did not have wool or cotton for 
weaving cloth, so they wore simple 


garments made from the skins of ani- 


mals 
When the men brought home ani- 
mals they had killed, the women re- 


moved the skin, using sharp-edged 
They stretched the 
skin out on the ground and s« raped it 
Then, 
they kept it from getting stiff by treat- 


stones as knives 


very clean to prevent decay 


ing it with a mixture of fat, liver, and 
Alter several days, they washed 
off dried 


rubbing and twisting it from 


brains 
this mixture and carefully 
the 
time to time to make it soft and pli- 
able 

A shirt or a maae 
with little stitches, 
Fibers from the inner bark of the elm 
thread, 
nee- 


skin 


skirt 


cutting 


could be 
and few 
or basswood tree served as 
Although had 


dles, the Iroquois knew how to make 


most Indians no 


them from bone 
liked They 
painted the it faces and bodies, and 
their 


from sea 


Indians decoration 


clothing with beads 


shells, 


The Lroquois 


trimmed 
made sometimes 
known as wampum 
men shaved their heads except for a 


strip in the center in which they wore 


feathers. For feast days, we can be 
sure that each Indian wore all the 
feathers and other decorations he 
owned to do honor to the occasion 


In addition, they wore elaborate 


masks during some of the religious 
dances 
Group V—Games and Sports 

All the Indians enjoyed singing, 


dancing, and playing games 

Some were games of chance, like 
our games with dice or flipping cards 
One such game was played with but- 
tons made with deer horn, with one 


side lieht. and Continued on page 86 
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Britannica Junior 


A twelve page review of what 
this reference work offers both within the 
set and in supplementary material to contri- 
bute to the teaching of children in school 
and in the home. 








More than ever before there is 
a need to develop the child’s 
own reference skills 
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the young mind, otherwise it 
may foster a dislike for the 


whole idea of reference 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR, DEPT. 54-C 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Rowe: 


Please send me free copy of large 28 x 22 Wall Chart 
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Britannica Junior 


is custom tailored to the Young Mind © 





EDITORS, CONSULTANTS, ADVISORS AND 
CONTRIBUTORS TO BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Select the material that is required in school work 


at the child’s age level 


We continuously seek 
suggestions from 
users — children, teachers, 
parents, and from our 
own advisors and 
contributors 


We retain the services of experts in all 
the fields of subject matter common to 
the typical Grammar and Junior-High 
curriculum, 


In counseling on Britannica Junior policies, 
Walter Yust, editor-in-chief of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica contributes freshness of view 
point obtained through his regular contact 


with young people. 











We work closely with industry, Britannica Junior editors and con- 
scientific foundations and other tributors, backed by the editorial 
institutions pioneering new fields library, keep carefully abreast of 


, , latest developments reported in 
of presenting materials to youth i 


press and periodicals. 
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Dear Mr. Rowe: 


Please send me free information now available on Study Guide 
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Hundreds of pages of BRITANNICA JUNIOR are at all 


times in the process of being reviewed and revised to 
improve content and provide simplified vocabulary 


and shorter sentences and paragraphs 


a 





There are scores of separate editorial 





and mechanical steps in putting mate- 
rial into Britannica Junior. The elab- 
orate art and mechanical processes 
that have made the famous Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica so attractive are 


employed in Britannica Junior. 





Compare... 


Note the large, clear, easy-to-read type in the 
sample page reproduced from Britannica Junior. 
Compare it with old-fashioned encyclopaedia 


type shown in lower circle. 








THE NEW EDITION OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


READY REFERENCE INDEX—Complete references 

and cross references are contained in a single vol- 

ume, arranged to be used similarly to standard 
dictionaries and adult encyclopaedias. 


SIX DIFFERENT TYPES OF MAPS—Throughout Bri- 

tannica Junior can be found attractive, accurate 

maps showing history, physical description, prod- 
ucts and industries, location, bird migrations, towns and 
cities. An entire World Atlas with Index is included in 
Volume 15. 


SELECTED CONTENT AND COMPLETENESS OF 

COVERAGE—All material is chosen, written and 

edited for its interest to children of elementary 
grade ages. Each subject is covered thoroughly by a lead- 
ing authority in that field. 


COLORFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 

—Britannica Junior is pro- 

fusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, paintings and drawings in full 
color these pictures were selected 
especially to please girls and boys 
and stimulate their interest. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS—Par- 
agraphs in all articles are 
kept short to sustain interest. 


SIMPLIFIED VOCABULARY— 

Britannica Junior is written so 

that all material is readily 
comprehensible to elementary grade 
students. Even pre-school children 
easily understand the articles when 
they are read aloud. 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR, DEPT. 55-C 
425 NM. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, iil. 


Mr, Rowe: 


Please send me tree Booklet reproducing actual pages from Britannica Junior. 


Also send free information on study guides. 
Address of 
School 


DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS—Many subjects 
are explained by concise, simple drawings that 


show girls and boys “how things work.” 


LARGE, READABLE TYPE—The type faces and 

type sizes in Britannica Junior were selected by 

children in classrooms. The large text type, well 
spaced, is easy on young eyes. 


SHORT SENTENCES—tThe articles in Britannica 

Junior were written especially for girls and boys 

in primary and elementary grades. Sentence 
structure is simple and short. 


VALUABLE SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING AIDS 
AVAILABLE—Include Study Guides and Wall 


Chart for teaching use of a reference index. 





Send for Free Booklet 


and Information on Study Guides. 








Come, Ye Thankful People, Come 








WORDS BY HENRY ALFORD 
MUSIC BY GEORGE T. ELVEY 
DESCANT BY ELVA S. DANIELS 







1. Ye thank-ful peo-ple come, Oh, raise now the song, 
2. The world is God's »wn field, Oh, praise now the yield, 











1. Come, ye thank-ful _ peo - ple, come, Raise the song of har - vest home, All is safe -ly 
2. All 





the world is God's own field, Fruit un-to His praise to yield; Wheat and tares to - 


Allis safe, for soon win - ter storms be-gin. Ah He pro- vides _—_ that we 
Wheat and tares un - to joy or sor- row grown Ah ———— Then the ear, Full 


= = - 


gath - ered in, Ere the win - ter storms be-gin. God. our Ma- ker, doth pro- vide For our wants to 


geth - er sown, Un-to joy or sor; row ; First the blade and then the ear, Then the full corn 










be sup~- plied, Come, oh, come ye, wor-ship now, Raise the song of har - vest home. 
shall ap - pear. Lord of 








har-vest, grantthatwe Whole some grain and pure may be. 






be sup - plied; Come to God’s own tem-ple, come, Raise the song of har + vest home. 





be. 





shall ap-pear; Lord of har vest, Whole - some grain and 


grant that we 





may 
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If You're a Primary Teacher - - - -- 


Of course the descant is too difficult for your children, but 
they, too, can have a new musical experience with this wonder- 
ful old tune! Use three tone blocks, “F,” “C,” and “E,” and 
follow the letters under the bass part of the hymn for a rhyth- 
mic accompaniment. A circled note is worth four counts, a 
boxed note two, and the others one. A similar tune is shown 
at the right and may be copied on the board, or you may want 
to point to each child when it’s his turn to play. Help will be 
needed to get the children to feel the shots. Melody flutes 
may be played in the same part as the tone blocks, 
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A. Firermand Now ceric cs conor wns 


YOME boys want to be cowboys. And some want to be farmers, or conductors, or 
Ss barbers. But not Dick! 

Some boys want to paint pictures, or make books. But not Dick! 
He wanted to put out fires with sand and water. 


Just as soon as you grow up.’ 


He wanted to 
be a fireman 
Some day,” said Mother, “you can be a fireman : 
Now, some boys may want to be cowboys, or farmers, or conductors, or barbers, 
when they grow up jut not Dick! 
All that firemen do,” said Dick, “is put out fires.” 
hag of 


He wanted to be a fireman nou 

So he took his wagon and a 

and and a pan of water. He went out to look for fires. He went up the 

He looked in the house, and down by the brook, and in 

But not one fire did he find. 

and old paint cans. He found them in the 

But not one fire did he find 
“I must find someone 

“I know, I will go to see 


street and down the street 
the barn, and under the hen hous 

He found old bags, and old boxes 
cupboard, and under the house, and in back of doors 

After he had looked all morning, Dick sat down to think 
who knows all about fires,” he said. Then he jumped up. 
They will know how to find a fire.” 

Dick went down the street again. Soon he came to the firehouse. The big doors 
were open and all the firemen were there. The biggest fireman came over to him. 


“IT want to be one now. But I cannot find a 


the firemen 


“I want to be a fireman,” said Dick 
| just want to know how you find your fires.” 
We have not found 


fire. Please he Ip me 
The biggest fireman said, “I do not know how to find one 

a fire for a long time.’ 
“Why not?” said Dick 


The biggest fireman laughed 


“That's all that firemen do, put out fires.” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “that is not all we do. We do 
We find where fires will start. We find old 
We find them in cupboards, and under 


not let fires start if we can help it 
boxes and old bags and old paint cans 
houses, and behind doors. Then we take them away so there will not be any fires 
That is what good firemen do.” 

“I can do that,” he said. “I can find places where fires start 
I will not have to wait to grow up to be a fireman. I can start to be one now!” 


“Good-by, Fireman Dick!” 


Dick jumped up 


“Good-by,” said the biggest fireman. 


N ywapays, when people think about Thanks- 


giving, they think about all these things: 


dog. “Tell me, Brown Dog,” said Peter, “where 
can I find whatever-it-is-that-smells-so-good ?” 
“Just follow your nose,” the dog replied 


“Thank you,” said Peter, and sniffing the air, 
on he went, the white cat and the brown dog 


and about turkeys, 


Sah shots pentghe pil ss and the 
JOLLY MA 


GARLAND NORIN 


about being 


trailing behind him. 

Before long they came to a small log cabin at 
the end of the road, and there sat a yellow 
duck. “Tell me, Yellow Duck,” said Peter, 
“where can I find whatever-it-is-that-smells-so- 
good?” 

“Just follow your nose,” 
duck. 

“Thank you,” said Peter, “but that’s what I 
did, and here I am at the end of the road. Tell 
me, Yellow Duck, what do I do now?” 

“Skee-whittle!” said the duck, and 
with that, he and the brown dog and the white 


ut, did you know there was a time 
some people didn't? 

Oh, they thought about being thankful, all 
right, and about turkeys and cranberries 
thought about pumpkin 


but they never once 


pre! The reason was, ol cours replied the yellow 


they didn’t even 


know there was such a thing They had never 
seen it: they had never tasted it: they had nev 
er even smelled pumpkin pie!! The next morning, Peter started down the 
Alter 
walking for a long time, he leaned the wheels 
a big rock and sat down to catch his 


He breathed deeply. As he did so, there 


road, a wagon wheel over each arm. 


And, one of these people i“ ho had never wa 
a boy named Peter yellow 

Now, Peter was just about your age ma by iwainst 
a little older But he lived ever so long ago breath 
was a very pleasant tingle in his nose! So he 
Peter's father made wagon wheels, because in My, what 
those days people rode in wagons instead of was that good smell? It smelled good enough to 


eat. Maybe 


cat disappeared through the door of the cabin 
Peter stood there a moment, sniffing the air 
Whatever-it-was- 


before there were airplanes or automobile 


took another big breath, and another There was no doubt about it 


that-smelled-so-good was right inside the little 


thought Peter, maybe this was the log cabin! 


cars. 


One day, Peter's mother stood in the door 
way of the workshed where Peter and his father 
were making wheels, “ Just a week until Thanks 
wviving,” she said. “Our neighbors will be giv 
ing us good things to eat I do wish we had 
something special and different for them.’ 
“Maybe somebody in the next town has some 


thine to sell that’s different and wood,” Peter 
said, 
His father siehed, “But we have no money.’ 
After a moment, Peter had an idea, “Father 
let me take two waron wheels to the next vil 
lage Perhaps I can exchange them for what 


” 
we want 
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something-different he was looking for! 
Quickly he pi ked up the wagon wheels and 
started down the road once more sniffing all 
the while 
Soon he came to a white cat sitting by the 
“Tell me, White Cat,” said 
whatever-it-is-that- 


side of the road 
Peter, “where can I find 
smells-so-good ?” 

“Just follow your nose,” the cat replied. 

“Thank you,” said Peter, and on he went 
the white cat trailing behind him. 

They had not 
wone far when they 


came to a brown 


Peter knocked politely on the big door and 
waited. 

In a moment the door was opened by a man 
with the jolliest face Peter had ever seen! 

Hello,” said the Jolly Man. “What brings you 
here ?” 

‘My nose,” said Peter. 
Man, whatever is that 
srr Ils-so-good z 

“Well, skee-whittle!” laughed the Jolly Man 
(Continued on page 85) 


“Oh, tell me, Jolly 
whatever-it-is-that- 


“ , 4 ° , 
Come in, come in.” 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN. AND PRIMARY GRADES 











Winter Surprises 


YAMMY SQUIRREL’s bright eyes spotted an acorn hidden be 
S neath the leaves of the old oak. He scurried down the 
trunk and in a flash, he had it. Sammy was gathering food 
before the winter arrived. 

On his way home he met old Mr. Hoppy 

“How are you feeling today, Mr. Hoppy?” 

“Not very well, I'm afraid,” answered the old squirrel 
“It’s very hard for me to get around.” 

Sammy looked down at his acorn. He had meant to save 
it for himself, but Mr. Hoppy did look rather peaked, so 
Sammy said, “Here, take this acorn.” 

“But have you any nuts stored away for yourself?” asked 
the old one. 

“There’s still time before the first snowfall.” 

“I wonder,” said Mr. Hoppy as he accepted the acorn 

“Don’t worry about me, Mr. Hoppy,” said Sammy 
Squirrel. And he ran off. 

Mr. Hoppy muttered, “You're an odd one, Sammy.” 

Sammy knew that all his neighbors thought him a little 
While all the squirrels worked gathering nuts and 


queer 
The only 


food to store for the winter, Sammy worked too 
difference was that Sammy worked for someone else most 
Oh, he always started out filling up his own hiding 
Hoppy, or the Widow Brown 


times. 
place, but he’d run into Mr 
who had such a job feeding her little ones, and poof! his 


Sammy Squirre 


FERN SIMMS 


The little squirrels gathered around, their eyes bie and 
their mouths open. Sammy offered them the acorns 

“Thank you,” said the Widow. “But are you sure you 
can spare them?” 

“I can spare them,” he said 

“There isn’t much time,” she reminded him. She knew he 
didn’t have much food stored away. “The snows will come 
and cover all the food. Then what will you do?” 
“I'll manage,” he said, but he shivered 
She shook her head. “You're an odd one, Sammy.” 
Sammy found a few more nuts that day 


start. He slept that night, planning to wake up early and 


At least it was a 


search all day long 

Sammy awakened the next morning 
feathery flakes drifted down 
thick carpet—a carpet that covered the food 
The winter had caught up with 


He blinked! White, 
The ground was a 
Sammy knew 


Snow! 


the worst had happened 


him! He had only a few nuts stored away and he had a 


savings were gone. 
ways managed somehow 
fast to fill his own storehouse 
the winter and Sammy Squirrel. 

The next day Sammy awakened to a gray day 
a chill in the air 
ter was close by 
and low. Nuts were scarce 
too, and had gathered in most of the food 
to find a few acorns. 


He must search for food 


Brown’s home in the oak tree and he stopped in to chat 


It was like that every year, but he al- 
At the last, he’d work hard and 


It was always a race between 


There was 
Sammy sniffed and wiggled his nose. Win- 
He looked high 
His friends had worked hard, 
He did manage 
He also managed to pass the Widow 


cold season ahead of him 
ter would be long 


was an odd one 


The snow was so early 


The win- 


He guessed his friends were right. He 


There was a chance someone might throw some food out 


for the birds. 
tossed out food 
blue jays flying above him. The 


He heard a door slam 
house carrying a book in one hand 


ROY, the DRUMSTICK BOY 


STELLA 


oy sat across the kitchen table from Mother 

She was making her shopping list for 
Thanksgiving Day dinner. “My,” she said, “we 
will need a huge turkey this year—with all the 
relatives coming.” 

“Goody! My drumstick will be this big,” 
said Roy, laughing and holding his arms far 
apart. 

Drawing a scalloped border around her shop 
ping list, Mother said slowly, “Roy, this year 
there will be two other children here.” She 
paused, “Don’t you think it would be consid- 
erate of you to let the other children have the 
drumsticks?” 

“But I’ve always had a drumstick,” protested 
Roy. He truly couldn't remember a Thanks- 
giving when there hadn’t been a drumstick on 
his plate. Mmm, he could almost taste it now. 

“I know,” said Mother, “but we’ve never had 
your cousins here before. Probably they en- 
joy drumsticks as much as you do. Have you 
thought of that?” 

“The drumstick is the very best part of 
Thanksgiving dinner,” said Roy 

“I’m only asking you to think about it, Roy,” 
said Mother, continuing to draw scallops. 


NEAL 


She opened the cookbook then and began 
jotting more items on her list. Roy went out- 
side to play. 

Riding his wagon in the driveway, he began 
dreaming of Thanksgiving. Any hour now 
Uncle Manny, Mother's brother, 
would be coming home from two years over- 
seas. It was going to be wonderful having the 
whole family here—and especially having his 


youngest 


own cousins. 

jut oh! oh! maybe it wouldn’t be wonderful 
at all if he didn’t have a drumstick. When Roy 
realized what he’d thought, he felt selfish. 

Roy tried to forget it. But he couldn't. First 
he thought of how delicious the drumstick 
would be Then he thought of his cousins. How 
would he feel eating a drumstick when one of 
them wouldn’t have a drumstick? He knew he 
wouldn't like that at all. 

So right away he ran in to tell Mother she 
could give the drumsticks to the cousins 

Naturally, he was all out of breath when he 
entered the kitchen so he could only gasp, 

Hi!” to Uncle Manny. 

Mother was excited and talking jerkily. 

“Manny, you arrived in time for Thanksgiving! 
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Sometimes the little girl in the white house 
Running toward the house, he noticed the 

robins had flown south 

Why hadn't he noticed that the robins were gone? He 

should have noted the signs of winter. 

The little girl came out of the 

(Continued on page 98) 


I’m planning the menu now Take off your 
coat.” 

Uncle Manny grinned 

As soon as he could, Roy said. “Mother. I've 
decided, I'll give up my drumstick.” 

“What's this?” asked Uncle Manny ‘Tl re- 
member that was always your favorite part of 
Thanksgiving dinner. Why do you have to give 
it up?” 

“Three children,” explained Mother, “and 
Roy has decided he'll let 


” 


only two drumsticks 
his cousins have the drumsticks 

“Good boy,” exclaimed Uncle Manny 

Roy felt wonderful for a minute. But almost 
before he thought, he said, “I wish a turkey had 
as many legs as a centipede.” 

“Why?” asked Uncle Manny 

“Then we could all have drumsticks.” said 
Roy. 

Unele Manny puffed out his cheeks 


his eyebrows, and rocked back and forth in his 


raised 
chair. “You really would enjoy a drumstich 
wouldn't you?” he asked 


Roy swallowed hard but managed to SAY 


“My cousins should have them That's all 
right.” 
jut Thanksgiving morning he was not so sure 


Whenever he 


bered he wasn’t going to have a drumstick. he 


it would be all right remem- 
He didn’t want anyone 
To forget, he 
played so hard Mother (Continued on page 98) 


had to smile real hard 


to guess his disappointment 
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Based on 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH” 
by Longfellow 


Words and Music by Margaret Wallert 






ere lived a maid who had suit-ors,two. Their court-ship brought her _ last - ing 
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fi + Miles Star indie hh =Slowly 


of these was a ca rave. Miles Stan - dish fought, the Pil-grims to 
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save; But his age failed when he wished to wed, So he t his friend, John Al - den, in - stead, Fair - haired young Sax - on, a 


yeh PER TEE 
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ed that Pr il- la his bride might be; But, friend - ship pr ail - ing, he sought out the maid And the 


vast aha et 














sal be - fore her he laid, 
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Then with a smile, he ? sur - self, John?” John and Pris - cil - la la- ter were 


ehitytptt . 





Epilogue 






wed, When 








on 


And hap - pi-ly they all did __ live. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


“Tell me a tale about fairies; 
Or tell me about an elf; 

Or tell me about the giants; 
Or tell me about myself.” 


My grandpa tells me al! the tales, 
When on his knee I climb. 
He knows I'm fond of those that start 
With “Once upon a time!” 

ILO ORLEANS 


GOALS 


I want to be helpful, happy, and gay; 
I want to be honest in work and play; 
I want to be loving, kind-hearted, and 
true— 
And never ashamed of myself 
Don’t you? 
ALICE WHITSON NORTON 


ANY SCHOOL 
MORNING 


Golly, that 

Clock can't be right! 
Where'd I put my book? 
Where's my hat? 

Right here, last night, 
Hung it on the hook. 


RHYTHM BAND FUN 


Bob likes the drum; it’s so much fun 


A rum-tum-tum, a rum-tum-tum! 


Frank thinks bells are the nicest thing 


A ring-ting-ting, a ring-ting-ting! 


“I'll take the sticks,” says lively Pat 


A rat-tat-tat, a rat-tat-tat! 
I'll be the leader. You are the band 


Now all together when I raise my hand 


A ring-ting-ting, a rum-tum-tum, 
A rat-tat-tat! Oh, this is fun! 


RUTH WIRTH 


WRITING A LETTER 


I take a piece of paper white 
And fill my pen with ink. 

“Dear Sally May,” I quickly write, 
And then I stop to think. 


There are so many things to share— 


The gayest I must choose, 


Here’s a knot! 

Oh, no, it’s gone! 

Who’s that at the door? 
Sure, I’ve got 

A clean shirt on— 

You asked me that before. 


At last I write 
Although I must confess 
That when I think I've reached the end, 


And also take the greatest care 
To tell her all the news. 


“Your loving friend,” 


I often add “P.S.” 


Here comes Dick! 

Does plum juice stain? 

Keep the dog inside. 

Kiss me quick! 

Aw, it won’t rain. 

Whoops! We've got a ride! 
REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


BOOKMOBILE 


The bookmobile goes rolling 
Upon its merry way 

Along the streets and lanes and roads 
To spend a busy day. 


It carries books to children 
It toots at every door, 
Leaving tales of rocket ships 
And folk and fairy lore. 
BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


MY LITERARY DOG 


My puppy wants to read my books; 
He acts so very wise; 
He wags his tail and looks and looks; 
I think he really tries. 
He cocks his head a funny way; 
He tries his best to see 
And then he begs, as if to say, 
“Now, won't you read to me!” 
—ELISE DE SAINT ANDRE 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


HI DIDDLE DIDDLE 


I would like to see the fiddle, 
And the moon, and the cat. 

I would like to see the cow 
Make a jump like that. 


I would like to see the dog, 
And the dish with the spoon, 
And the horrified look 
On the face of the moon. 
KIM WORTHINGTO! 


THINGS TO DO 


First touch your nose; 
Now touch your toes, 


Touch your hair; 
Then touch the chair. 


Touch vour shoulders, 
Left and right. 


Wave your arms 
Birds in flight. 


Now be quiet as a mouse 
And tippy-toe around the 

house. 
—JANE W. KROWS 
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FOREST THANKSGIVING 
“I’m thankful for nuts,” said the little gray squirrei, 
Shaking his tail with a flip and a curl, 
“I'm thankful for legs,” said the rabbit so furry 
“Mine cover the ground in a hop and a hurry.” 
“I’m thankful for seed and my shiny bright eyes,” 
Said chipmunk blinking and looking so wise 
“I'm thankful for berries that grow everywhere 
And for fish and for honey,” said little brown bear. 
“I’m thankful for wings,” said a shiny black crow, 
“And so are all other birds that I know.” 
“We're thankful, we're thankful!" the forest folk said 
As each little creature bowed his head, 
And each one thought how wise indeed 
Is the Father's care for each small need. 

BOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


A VISIT TO OLD MEG’S 


Back through the woods and behind the big hill 
There’s a strange little house stained in brown, 
The roof is as peaked as an old witch's cap 
And its chimney is half fallen down, 


Whenever | follow the queer little path 
And knock at the tiny red door, 

Old Meg will answer and ask me inside 
To a room with a scrubbed wooden floor, 


There's a shiny black stove with its fat curvy legs 
And a teakettle singing a song, 

There's a little round table, and two squatts 
And a shelf where blue dishes belong. 


chairs, 


The kitchen smells spicy with cookies just baked 
And Meg nods her little white cap 

Which means I may sit in the low rocking chai: 
In the corner where puss takes her nap. 


We lunch then on cookies and creamy goats’ milk 
While Meg tells me strange forest lore 

To some she seems queer, but contented am | 
When I follow the path to her door 


SHIRLEY BRYAN WRIGHT 
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Thanksgiving Day 


ANNE D. BROWNE 


PEVIANKSGIVING wasn't going to be much fun 
| this year, Joe thought. Just a week ago he 
and his family had come to Honolulu. Joe 
hadn't become acquainted with anyone yet. 

Joe was in the workshop making a telephone 
so he and his sister could talk from different 
rooms. He was thinking gloomily of the won 
derful time his cousins would have at home this 
Thanksgiving, when he heard someone say, 
“You live here? What grade you in?” 

Joe looked up. In the doorway stood a boy 
just about his size. Barefoot, too, just the way 
he wanted to be. “We just came. I’m going 
into the sixth. What grade are you in?” 

“Sixth. Come down to my shack. Name's 
Kao. I'll show you something.” 

A friend was just what Joe wanted most. He 
followed Kao down a path. It was covered with 
overhanging guava trees—so dense that the boys 
seemed to be walking through a spicy green 
tunnel. Kao led Joe to a one-room house. It 
was about to burst at the seams with children, 
all tumbling about like frisky puppies. 


iss Millon 
Thimble 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


ust a little while ago most ol the people in 
J the village were happy and busy. The Main 
Road went right through the village’s twisty 
wisty streets, Cars stopped for gas at the serv- 
ice station and ladies and children got out of 
them and bought ice-cream cones and candy 
and oranges from the little blue store. They 
bought cream and butter and eggs that the 
farmers brought to the open market, and they 
bought hot, crusty, delicious bread from the 
little bakery. 

All day long the village people were busy and 
wniling as they dropped jingly pennies and 
dimes into their pockets. All day long they 
moved about and wore out their clothes so that 
Miss Millie Millony was kept busy sewing from 
morning till night patching old ones and mak 
ing new ones, 

Then something happened, Someone decided 
that it took too long to drive through the twisty, 
wisty street of the village. So a new Main 
Road was built that left the littl happy busy 
village sitting all alone on a side road. No cars 
rushed up to buy gas, no ladies or children 
brought ice-cream cones and candy and oranges 
from the little blue store. The farmers and 
their children had to eat nothing but cream 
and butter and eggs because nobody came to 
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in Hawaii 


Kao’s introduction was brief, “Here’s a new 
kid.” Then he added to Joe, “Come on out 
I'll show you the emu Dad is working on for 
the pig.” 

Joe didn’t know what an emu was, but he 
didn’t want Kao to know how little he knew 
about things here in Hawaii. 

They went down to the sprawling yard. Joe 
saw three men lining a long, shallow pit with 
big round black stones. The men looked up at 
the boys with broad grins. 

Kao said, “Boy from the big house. He wants 
to watch you make the emu.” 

So now Joe knew what an emu was. But still 
he didn’t know why it was for a pig. Just then 
Kao’s mother came down into the yard. She 
explained, “It’s an outdoor oven for the pig. 
We're going to have a luau tomorrow. We start 
roasting the pig first thing in the morning. 
Come down early. See what a good time we 
have celebrating our Thanksgiving.” 

Joe’s eyes lighted up. Thanksgiving, huh? 
He promised to come. 





buy them, and ovens that had baked the crusty 
delicious bread stayed cold. 

There weren't any jingly pennies and dimes 
to go into pockets, so after a time the villagers 
came with long faces to Miss Millie Millony’s 
cottage and had her sew the pockets shut 

“No use having open pockets with nothing to 
go in them,” they said. 
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Then he and Kao went back to Joe’s house 
to work on the telephone. Only now they 
planned to fix it so they could talk together 
Sisters are all right, thought Joe, but another 
boy is better. 

“Be sure and bring your firecrackers to the 
luau,” said Kao as he was leaving 

Joe was astonished. “But I haven't any. 
This is Thanksgiving, not Fourth of July.” 

Now it was Kao who was surprised. “We 
have firecrackers for all our holidays.” He add- 
ed, “I'll let you shoot some of mine.” 

After Kao had left, Joe went into his house. 
He told his family about Kao, about the emu, 
and about the firecrackers for Thanksgiving. 

Joe’s father was as surprised as Joe had been 
about the firecrackers. He jumped up. “Come 
on, hop in the car. We'll go down to the 
Chinese store on the corner and get some.” 

The store had so many kinds of firecrackers 
that Joe had a hard time deciding which to get. 

Early on Thanksgiving Day Joe ran down to 
Kao’s house. He found that a fire had been 
made in the emu the night before. Now all 
those big black stones he’d seen the men put in 
the pit were red-hot. Kao’s father and two 
brothers had the pig almost ready to roast. It 
was split open and they were dropping some of 
the red-hot stones into its belly. They tied it 
together and wrapped it in ti leaves. Then they 


lowered it into the (Continued on page 80) 


After Miss Millie Millony had sewed up all 
the pockets she put her silver thimble in its 
open box on the window sill, hung up her scis- 
Then she 
sat down in her squeaky rocking chair with 
Nibs, the cat, at her feet and rocked back and 
forth. She listened to the rocker. It said, 

“Squigerdy, squigerdy, squigerdy-sway 
Nothing to do but rock all day, 

A street that was twisty and wisty and slow 
No more a happy bustle can know 

Now the village seems dark and gray 
Squigerdy, squigerdy, squigerdy-sway.’ 

“Ah me!” sighed Miss Millie Millony 

She sat rocking most of that day and part of 
the next. On the third day she began to feel 
very sorry for herself. “I used to be so busy, 
Nibs,” she said, “but now everything is dull and 
drear. Even the children have stopped singing 
and the only sound I hear is the faint whizz of 
cars as they go zimming past on the new Main 
Road. I don’t like it, Nibs. I haven’t any 
work, I haven't any money, and I haven't any- 
thing pleasant or bright—but—oh, Nibs!” she 
suddenly cried 
a thimble full of sunshine!” 

And sure enough, she did have. Through a 
little opening in the vines that grew about the 
window, a shaft of sunshine made a long finger 
of bright light that landed right in Miss Millie 
Millony’s thimble. It seemed to be spilling over 
with Miss Millie Millony 
jumped up and quick as anything she popped 
the lid on the thimble box 

“Now!” she cried, “I've got it! A beautiful 
bright thing right in this box and I don’t feel a 
I feel rich!” 

Then Miss Millie Millony put the box on a 
shelf and she waltzed around the room with 
her heels clicking while she made up a little 
song that she sang 


sors, and closed her sewing basket. 


“Look at the window! I've got 


brightness, and 


bit sorry now, Nibs 


Continued on page 83 
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UPPER-GRADE 


~ er up, little behime,’’ Omar said to the lead 
G donkey as they trudged down the moun 
tain. “We must get there before it is light in 
order to get a corner spot at the market. If w 
are early, maybe we will get many dures.” 

Omar’s grandfather was Chirk, headman of 
the Berber tribe, and he always led the way 
down to the market on the plateau. Because the 
market was on Saturday, it was called Saturday 
Market. The roumis, white foreigners, came 
with tea, sugar, bright beads, and cloth. Berbers 
came from miles around bringing barley, fruit, 
vegetables, sheep, donkeys, and hides 

“Grandfather, many are already there. Can't 
we hurry?” 

Almost a hundred tents were up, but Omar 
found a good spot, one with a view of his home 
in the Atlas Mountains. His home was almost 
two miles high on this mountain in North Af- 
rica. He could see smoke rising from the en- 
campment, and above that he could see the ice 
and snow that never melted 

Omar helped the members of his group un- 
load the skins from the donkeys’ backs and he 
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Saturday Market | 


LILLIE CHAFFIN 


helped them herd the sheep together. This was 
his day for a haircut so he hurried to the bar- 
ber. All Berber men had their heads shaved but 
kept their beards. Boys’ heads were shaved ex- 
cept for a single lock on the crown. Omar liked 
to tie this lock with a ribbon or a bright string 
When the barber was finished, he went back to 
his tent. 

His father was talking with a foreigner. “I 
don’t need another behime. I want to sell my 
sheep,” he protested. 

“Do you have a son? This fine Egyptian don- 
key would be so nice for a boy. They can learn 
many tricks and are very gentle.” 

“How much do you ask, roumi?” Omar 
asked, 

“Seven silver dures are not too much for this 
fine animal,” the roumi in the red coat an- 
swered. 

“Grandfather said last week that I needed a 
behime of my own. Could I have him, Father?” 
Omar asked. 

The old grandfather came nearer to hear the 
conversation. “The roumi has here a fine 


Festival of Nations 


NAN GILBERT 


ILL WEINSHEIRMER scrunched down behind 
B an old trunk in the darkest corner of the 
attic and hoped nobody would find him the 
whole day. He was so wretched that he didn’t 
really care if he wasn’t found till he’d starved 
to death. Starving to death seemed an casy 
fate compared to coming out on the stage in 
this afternoon’s Festival of Nations, and singing 
“Silent Night” in German. 

In German! It'd be a wonder if somebody 
didn’t throw tomatoes or eggs at him! Had 
everybody on the whole crazy committee for- 
gotten that just a few years ago we were fight- 
ing the Germans? Maybe nobody but him had 
studied history! 

It was all great-grandpa’s fault, of cours 
If he hadn’t been visiting them, this awful busi- 
ness wouldn’t have happened. But he'd taught 
Bill some Christmas carols in German, and 
Mom had gone and told the committee, and 
now look what had happened! 

Even without this, it was embarrassing 
enough when great-grandpa came visiting. He 
could talk American as well as anybody, but Bill 
never knew when he'd say “Guten Tag!” in 
stead of “Hello,” or come thundering out with 
some exclamation like “Donder und Blitzen!” 
or “Gott sei dank!” When ereat-grandpa vis 
ited them, Bill was very careful not to brine 
kids home from school. 


But this visit had to occur when the Y Center 
was putting on its annual Festival of Nations, 
held each November in the school auditorium 
with an audience of practically everybody in 
town. When it was over this year, Bill thought 
gloomily, not a soul would remember that Bill's 
grandfather was an army colonel in the first 
World War, and that his dad and four uncles 
fought in the Second World War; they'd just 
remember that Bill’s family was German. 

That is, if Bill got up there in this sidly Ger- 
man costume he was wearing, and sang that 
song. 

Great-grandpa had brought the costume 
along when Mom wrote him about the Festival 
of Nations. It was many, many years old, for 
great-grandpa had worn it himself as a boy in 
Bavaria. Delightedly, he had had Bill try it on, 
and exclaimed at the way it fitted 

“The boy is myself again, nicht wahr?” he 
had cried. “Ja, it takes one back!” 

And his old eyes had grown dreamy with 
memories as he sat nodding before the fire, 
humming a tune in his rumbling, slightly off 
key bass. Bill had rushed to his bedroom and 
ripped off the silly knee pants, suspenders, and 
long-sleeved fancy shirt. 

“Not me!” he’d told his mother bitterly when 
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Egyptian behime. May I have him for my own, 
Father of My Father?” Omar coaxed. 

“The skins and sheep have not sold, The 
dures we have must buy tea, sugar, and beans, 
How can you pay for him?” 

“I can gather acorns. Would you take acorns 
for him?” Omar asked hopefully 

“Yes, I will give one dure for two bags. That 
would be fourteen bags. Can you have them 
here next Saturday Market?” 

“Can 1? Oh, roumi, I will try,” Omar said 
as he patted the little silver-haired donkey 

Omar could scarcely bear to wait out the day. 
The thousands of white-robed Berbers, talking, 
laughing, even arguing, seemed never to tire. 
The women, veiled except for the eyes, had rid- 
den on donkeys behind their husbands, and now 
waited patiently to go home. The medicine man 
had many customers, The charcoal men sold 
out and left early. (Continued on page 99) 


Mom had sat down calmly. “I thought that 
was the way you'd feel,” she said. “But you've 
made him very happy.” 

“I’m glad somebody's happy!” Bill said. “But 
I'm a good American, and nobody's going to 
make me pretend I’m anything else!” 

“Grandpa's a good American, too,” Mom re- 
minded him. 
his first home, just as I hope you'll always have 
of yours.” 

It was all right for Mom to talk. She didn't 
have to wet up on the stage and sing before all 
those people! 

Why couldn't they have let him be in the 


English scene where the girls danced around a 


“But he has loving memories of 


) 


Maypole, and the boys were chinmne yY aswet ps 
After all, Mom’s folks were English: he } 
much right there as anybody. Even yet, it 


iad a 


wouldn't take but a minute to rig up a chimney 
sweep costume, | hose Taye d blac hk Cape 5, were 
nothing but a piece of cloth with a hole in th: 
middle, and the tall hats were like a Halloween 
witch’s rolled into a stovepipe instead of a point 
Why, he'd bet Mom's masquerade stuff was in 
one of the trunks up here—she'd gone as a witch 
to that Halloween party! 

Cautiously, he came out of hiding and poked 
around the dusky attic. Trunks, suitcases, old 
magazines, boxes full of junk—he opened on 
after another 

“Bill!” There was Mom calling away of! 
somewhere “pill” 

He searched more desperately 

‘Bill!’ She was getting closer now, prob 


she followed him upstair “The committee ably looking in his room. “Bill, we're read 
better get another suc ker'” to go!” Continued on page 100 
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Whos my 
Classroom pet ? 
It's my 
MASTER 
LIQUID 
Classroom 
Duplicator! 
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MASTER LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR 
Only $32.50 

COMPLETE WITH SUPPLIES 


My Master Liquid Classroom Dupli with. It's easy to use and feat too. | get 
eater (Mess ite little epirit process) ie 


the biggest beon to teaching since 


perfect reproductions. It's light and 
portable and with ite handy metal car 
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We Went on a 
Pleasure Cruise 
KAY CLARK 


Although Mre. Clark carried out this 
unit with third-graders, it is equally 
applicable to a situation in which sev- 
eral grades are taught by one teacher. 
At present, the author is teaching a 
third grade in Laurel Ledge School, 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 


te PREPARING for a unit on Water 

l'ransportation, I ac quired some 
advertisements from various steam- 
ship companies. The folders stimu- 
lated pupil interest and prompt- 
So we 
decided to spend some time on this 
subject. 

We collected from friends and 
relatives a few snapshots taken on 
shipboard, menu cards, programs, 
party hats, and souvenirs. The 
children requested additional in- 
formation from cruise offices. (For 


ed a number of questions 


advertisements in 
magazines Finally the children 
agreed to take a two-week trip 
to the West Indies on the SS 
‘Nassau.” 

They read about people in the 
West Indies to find out how they 
dress, what they eat, how they earn 


addresses, see 


a living, and what they do for rec- 
Then they shared their 
findings with one another 


reation 


They looked at maps to deter- 
mine: direction of travel from our 
community to the seaport; from 
the seaport to the West Indies 
They learned the names of the 
states and the bodies of water that 
would be encountered 

Types ol 
considered 


transportation were 
They planned to use 
automobiles, busses, trains, and 
planes, as well as the ship 

Each child made his own cruise 
booklet He cut out pictures of 
suitable clothing and luggage to 
paste in his booklet. Each day, as 
activities on shipboard were talked 
over, the children wrote up these 


events for their notebooks 
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TEACHING 


COUNTRY 





A small bulletin board was deco- 
rated with pictures and informa- 
tion about tropical fish. Pupils 
chose the fish they found most in- 
teresting, read about them, and 
drew large pictures which they cut 
out and taped to our pale sea-green 
wall. A floor of cut-paper seaweed 
and underwater grasses was placed 
beneath the fish. 

Our peg bulletin board was deco- 
rated with various items from the 
West Indies—straw hat, beads, 
beans, maracas, baskets, a doll, 
voodoo heads, a straw belt. 

Games and sports are a part of 
life on shipboard which appealed 
to the children especially, of course 
They made a miniature court for 
shuffleboard and played it with 
checkers and rulers 

Lifeboats fascinated the children 
and they were interested to learn 
that drills are held to teach pas- 
senvers how to don life preservers 
and enter lifeboats. The boys found 
out how the lifeboats are lowered 
to the water 

Art work included painting pic- 
tures of ships 
ted against tropical sunsets 

As people of all nationalities get 
together on a cruise, we decided to 
make recipe books for our mothers 
Each child brought a recipe that 
had originated in another country 
During penmanship lessons these 
were copied and made into a book 
let 

They made gay menu covers and 
paper hats for the Captain’s Party, 
which was the high light of the 
last afternoon of our “cruise.” 

My pupils had fun. They devel- 
oped an awareness of a different 
type of culture. They became in- 
terested in boat travel. 


Some were silhouet- 


Souvenir Booklets 


Your children may enjoy making souvenir booklets 
for Thanksgiving. Here is one way. 


Fold a sheet of 


) 9” x 12” colored construction paper in half. Foid 
J- three sheets of 
A have a booklet ¢” x 6” with six blank pages. 


plain white paper inside. You now 


— Draw any object that reminds you of Thanksgiving— 
@ live turkey, os horn of plenty, a Pilgrim hat, or a 
squash—to fill the front cover of your booklet, work- 
ing from the fold. Cut around the outline through 
all the sheets. Now your booklet is in a Thanks- 


giving shape. 
Put a different thing on each inside page. 
are possibilities: 


Here 
a Thanksgiving poem, a list of 


things you are thankful for, a recipe, the title and 
author of one or more good stories about people who 


makes a 


were thankful, facts about the first " 
a few sentences from the President's Proc:amation 
of this year. 

Staple or tie the booklet if necessary. The book 


take-home piece. 








CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


eC 


RUTH BIRDSALL 
Department Co-ordinator 


This story-play is the result of the spontaneous dramatiza- 
tions of successive classes of children who enjoyed the book, 


reat 


HOOT OWL, by Mabel La Rue (Macmillan), which is based 
on known facts about the life of the agricultural Indians of 
Algonquian stock who inhabited New England woodlands. 


Children in grades three to six can use this framework to 
assist them in creating an original dramatization. They can 


orn. 


furnish their own dialogue and make their own scenery and 
costumes. 
assign a different episode te each group, bringing them all 


if a large number of children are to take part, 


together for the feast at the end. 


east 


TAPPING MAPLE TREES 


Setting: The maple sugar camp in the 
woods. (Draw on the blackboard bare brown 
tree trunks and branches and white chalk snow 
underneath. Make a campfire out of real logs 
with crumpled red tissue paper for the fire 
Hang an iron kettle over it. Make three birch- 
bark canoes out of cardboard {frames stapled to- 
gether and newsprint birchbark. Make lots of 
brown poster-paper maple and oak leaves and 
put them in the canoes. Put some cotton snow 
on top of the leaves. Put some more snow 
around the camp. Make several birch-bark 
pails and a cardboard hatchet. Put several 
empty birch-bark boxes around the camp.) 


Time: Very early spring. 
Characters: Mother Indian, several Indian 
Children, several Dogs, Skunks, Squirrels, 


(The children can make 
They may 


Rabbits, and a Bear. 
their own original animal costumes. 
want to use brown wrapping paper sewed with 
colored yarn for Indian costumes. ) 

Situation: Mother Indian has begun to get 
ready for the Great Corn Feast, as the Indians’ 
Thanksgiving celebration is called. She taps 
the maple trees by chipping off some bark with 
her hatchet. The Indian Children put birch- 
bark pails under each tree to catch the sap 
They have to be careful to keep out of the way 
of Mother Indian’s hatchet. Mother Indian 
wants to pour the sap from the pails into the 
canoes. She tells the children to clean them out 
They clean out the leaves and snow. The 
Skunks and Squirrels and Rabbits keep coming 
around to watch, getting in the way. The 
Children chase them away. The Children come 
back and find bear tracks in the snow by the 
maple leaves. (The Bear has drawn them in 
the snow on the blackboard when the Children 
The Children taste the sap 
when it is cooking. They pour some on the 
snow and eat it when it hardens. Mother 
Indian fills boxes and boxes with maple sugar. 
Finally they put out the fire, pick up the boxes, 
and go home saying that now they will have 
lots of maple sugar for the Great Corn Feast. 


were not looking.) 


PICKING BLUEBERRIES 
Setting: The Blueberry Patch. 


(Draw sev- 


eral bushes on the blackboard complete with 
lots of blue chalk blueberries. 
blue-green crepe paper on the floor to represent 
a stream. On the bulletin board fasten a brown 


Spread a roll of 


AILEEN PETERSON 


construction-paper tree with lots of colored au- 
If just the stems are fastened 
down, the leaves flutter very realistically when 
anyone walks by. 
the floor at the foot of the tree.) 


tumn leaves. 


Scatter extra leaves around 


Time: Autumn. 
Characters: Mother Indian, Baby Indian 
a doll), several Indian Children Make a 


cradleboard for Baby Indian and original cos 
tures for the others.) 

Situation: Mother Indian comes out of the 
wigwam carrying Baby Indian under one arm 
and his cradleboard in the other hand. She pro 
ceeds to wash him at the stream, dress him, and 
strap him in his cradleboard. Then she stirs the 
breakfast cooking in the pot and calls the othe: 
Children. They tumble out of the wigwam, eat 
their breakfast, grab birch-bark pails, and go 
off to the blueberry patch. Mother 
hangs Baby Indian up in the tree where he can 


Indian 


watch and swing. The Children sing to him as 
they work. They pick berries (erase them from 
blackboard ) 


down to the stream for a swim. They gather 


The Children grow tired and go 


flowers. They shake a nut tree and pick up the 
nuts. They run and skip and hop around play- 
ing in the leaves. They pick up armfuls, tossing 
them high in the air. They cross the stream on 
stepping stones, They go back and pick some 
more blueberries. They eat some. They run 
home trying to keep warm as the sun has now 
gone down. They sing, “Now we'll have blue- 
berries for the Great Corn Feast.” 


HUNTING GAME 


Setting: The Deep Dark Forest. (Draw lots 
and lots of trees on the blackbeard. Also some 
woods animals. Put the crepe-paper stream in 
a different place on the floor. Put birch-bark 
canoe by the stream.) 

Time: Four sleeps before the Feast 

Characters: Three or more Indian Braves 

Situation: The Indian Braves push the ca- 
noe into the water. They step lightly into it 
They paddle upstream looking for 
They paddle on the left side having their right 
arms extended across their bodies to the top of 
the paddle and their left arms down. They pull 
hard and paddle right. Then they reverse arm 
positions and paddle left.) They rest. They pull 
their canoe up on land. They take their bows 
and arrows out. They step out, bend over, both 
hands on bow of canoe, take steps backward, 
and jerk the canoe up on shore with both 


animals. 
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hands. They hide behind a tree and wait for an 
animal. They stoop down and move around to 
different hiding places. They sight an animal 
and stand up and aim and shoot. (Demonstrate 
the action of the bow with the left arm extend- 
ed and the right arm drawn back.) They carry 
the animal down to the canoe. They paddle 
home, saying, “Now we have meat for the 
Great Corn Feast.” 
GETTING BEADY 

Setting: The Indian Camp. (Make a camp- 
fire near the center of the stage. Have several 
Have a rack of 
drying fish, pile of clay, and other tools and 


wigwams in the background 


materials. ) 

Time: Three sleeps before the Feast 

Characters: Mother Indian and Children 
and Visiting Indians 

Situation: Mother Indian and Indian Girls 
are busy preparing food for the feast. Some are 
making new clay pots and kettles. Some are 
grinding corn. Some are tending the smoking 


fish. Some are cooking at the fire. Some are 
baking. Some are getting the best clothes ready 
The Indian Children are hungry. They 


go and look in the kettle where something black 


to weal 


is cooking. It doesn't smell good. They hold 
their noses They want to know what it is and 
when they are going to eat. Mother Indian tells 
them that they don’t eat that day. It is a fast 
day. But they are each to take a drink of the 
awful-smelling stuff in the kettle. They take 
the bowls and dutifully drink a bow! of it. They 
have a hard time getting it down Company 
begins arriving. The Children run races. They 
vo fishing. They play until the night noises tell 
Mother Indian 


makes a little brush house for them to sleep in 


them it is time to go to bed 


because the wigwam is full of company. She 
spreads mats for them to sle« pon They all lie 
down. 


FASTING AND BANCING 


Setting: ‘The Cornfield and Clearing 
Time: 
Characters: All the Indians, and the dogs. 
Situation: All the Indians 

come out of wigwams and sing and march. 

The Children march with the others 

out among the trees. The Men go into the 


‘Two sleeps before the Feast 
It is morning 
in and 


cornfield and cut some corn 

The Men darn e Fach holds a cornstalk in 
his hand. Then the Indian Women dance. They 
want Mother Earth to see them. They want all 
the spirits to see that they are happy and 
thankful. The Indian Children want to dance 


Some of the 


them 


too They go off by themselves 
Dance 
dance the Turkey Dance 


boys dance the Bear Some of 
These dances are 
merely attempts to imitate the actions of the 
animals while going around in a circle to rhyth- 
mic drumbeats or any Indian song except a 
lullaby. For example, the Turkeys strut around 
the circle saying, “Gobble, gob'le, gobble.” 
They pretend to pick up corn. The Bears lum 
ber along on all fours with lews nearly strai¢ht 
They catch fish with their paws, find a bee tree, 
brush away bees, eat honey, eet stung The 


Children are hungries Continued on page 86 
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ls the play begins, Father and 

Mother and the children are seat- 
éd in ther living room 

vPaATHER (cloung a large book 
And that is the story of the first 
| hankseiving 

JOUN Wow! Would | love to 
m to a three-day party like that! 
All that ood food! 

MRITY tat All you think about 
is your stomach 

pour ve but l love to cat 
Imawine all those turkeys Mayle 
| could have six drumsticks 

NormMANDY—You sound selfish 


nonenr—If you had listened to 
the story Daddy read, you would 
be thinkin sbout how the Pil rim 
shared thei food with their neiwh 
bors, the Indians 

youn But there were tables and 
tables of food More than enough 
for evervom And | love to eat 

rariien— The idea was not just 
to see who could eat the most, but 
to meet towether and thank God 
for the ood harvest 

sornuen—lThe Pilgrims came to 


this country with few supplies Not 
many of them were good farmers 
They had little to eat 


the auturmn when they had a 


very until 


vin vl 
harvest 


L hee tory of the first 
1 hanks iviny 
the many things 


which you should be thankful: 


FPATHIER 
hould tt mind you ol 
for 


about you 


nervy tou—I am thankful for 
my toys 
rnoner’—I am thankful for our 


nice nome 


NoRMANDY—I am thankful for 
my clothes 

JOUN I am thankful for ice 
cream and candy! 


(Rell vin Both 
Father cet up.) 


Vother and 
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THANKSGIVING 


Televised by Grade One 


IRENE MACIE 


@ copy of her play with the following explanation: 
“On November 24, 1954, my first-grade class presented their Thanksgiving play before a 
coast-to-coast television audience on Garry Moore's program ‘I've Got a Secret.’ Our secret 


was that the entire class was at the station ready to put on the show. 


The author is a first-grade teacher in Washington School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. She sent us 


“Along with fan mail, | received many requests from teachers all over the United States for a 
copy of the play. This leads me to believe that a large number of primary teachers might enjoy 


presenting this play next year.” 
The setting for the play is a comfortable living room. The characters are MOTHER and 


FATHER; four children——JOHN, BETTY LOU, ROBERT, NORMANDY; four INDIANS; seven 
PILGRIMS; and MR. and MRS. JONES, who are visitors. 


moTHER—The doorbell | must 
run and take off my ipron 
FATHER I'll answer the bell as 
oon as | put on m icket 
Parents exit Children iprawl 
n ti f r and ail Indians steal 
; / ri.) 
NORMANDY rubb‘nge her eyes) 
What th ; 
riRsT INDIAN—We have been in 
vited to meet at the white man’s 
village to share in a bie feast 
ECOND INDIAN—Indians will not 
» to a feast without an offering ol 
meat Get your arrows We will 
ind bring back some dee 
ruimo INDIAN—Before we go, let 


us dance to the hunter's god 


FOURTH INDIAN Let's ask lor a 
ood hunt 
Indians make a circle. Walk to 


ile ps Turn l oly mn 


to the left five steps 


lurn self around holding bow over 
head. Walk away from the 
five steps Hold bow in front a if 
ready to be used Turn lowly 
Walk back to circle five ste f Raise 
bow over head. Walk to right five 
Turn slowly. Walk to left 
ind off stage Can be done 
beat of five-and-one.) 
four children in the 
eyes Pilerims ente r.) 
PILGRIM— Father 
pointed us to make th 
puddings for the gathering with the 
week We get 
ill the squash and pumpkins we 


circle 


frmes 
toa 
jrum 

The 


rub their 


room 


FIRST has ap- 


pies and 
Indians next must 
can find 

Our family is 
for the 


SECOND PILGRIM 


preparing the cornmeal 
least. 
wonderful 


I was 


rHIRD PILGRIM—How 


it is to have pl ntv of food 


so hunery last year 





WE WISH WE COULD BUT WE CAN'T 


WE WISH that we could grant a blanket permission so that you could 
present any play from THE INSTRUCTOR over the radio or on television, 


but the copyright laws forbid this 
rights only 


THE INSTRUCTOR holds publication 


This means that separate permission must be granted by the 


author or his agent for any kind of radio or television performance. 
lf you want to use any play from THE INSTRUCTOR for a radio or tele- 


vision presentation 


who will reply directly to you 


we will be glad to forward your letter to the author, 


You do not need to obtain special permission to produce any of the ma- 
terial appearing in THE INSTRUCTOR belore a live audience 


of courte 
ing is obtained from us (Such 
Editorial Department.) You may 


requests 


however 


our material cannot be reprinted unless permission in writ- 


should be addressed to the 
make duplicate copies for 


production purposes without special permission 
When you give a play from THE INSTRUCTOR, we would appreciate 


your putting on your program: 


INSTRUCTOR,” 


November 1955 


“This play appeared originally in THE 


Many of our 
through the 


FOURTH PILGRIM 


friends could not live 
winter. 
PIFTH 


I heard Father say that the Indians 


PILGRIM Eve ryone 1s busy. 
have gone on a hunt to add meat 
to the feast 

PILGRIM 
shooting turkeys 


SIXTH Our hunters are 
out 

SEVENTH PILGRIM—I do hope the 
hunt is a success 

Pilerims file off stage 

(Mother and Father return with 
ouests, Mr. and Mrs. Jone s. They 
oreet the children, who stand and 
ay, “Good evening.” All sit.) 

FATHER (to We 
been reading and talking about the 
first Thanksgiving 

MR. JONES Good! 
tant to just 


guests have 


It is impor- 
the 


s contributed 


know how much 


courageous first settle: 
to making our country great 


almost hedtime, 


FATHER It is 


children But before vou go. how 
ibout singing some of the Thanks- 
giving songs you know? 

(Children sing several songs.) 

MRS. JONES I enjoyed your 
singing very much 

MR. yonesS—So did I 

NORMANDY (as the children start 
to leave)—Good night. everyone 
Have a nice Thanksgiving Day, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones 

MRS. JONES—There are so many 
things for which to be thankful 
that every day could be Thanks- 
giving Day 

JOUN rubs tummy Every day 


I’m thankful I can eat. 














Mistress Hopkins 1s 
Mr. Hopkins is cleaning his mus- 
ket. Baby Oceanus—a doll—is in 
cradle.) 

MISTRESS HOPKINS 
My heart is heavy, Stephen, since 
the “Mayflower” sailed for Eng- 
land. I fear that we shall never 
see our home again. 

MR. HOPKINS—This is our home, 
Elizabeth 

MISTRESS 
ever? What good can come of our 


Knitting. 


sghing)— 


HOPKINS— Forever and 


suffering in this strange land? 

MR. HOPKINS (laying down mus- 
ket, and turning to speak earnest- 
ly)—We came here to establish a 
colony for the glory of God, and 
for the honor of king and country. 
In future years there will be towns 
and cities in this new world, I ver- 
ily believe, with freedom for all. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—Towns and 
cities in a desolate wilderness? 

MR. HOPKINS—With God's help. 
Already the winter is past and 
spring is come Goes to door and 
looks out.) Even now they plant 
the seed. May it grow well and 
ripen to a_ plentiful harvest. 
(Goes out.) 

(Mistress Hopkins takes baby 
from his cradle.) 

CONSTANTIA AND DAMARIS (en- 
ter, chanting 
One for the blackbird, 

One for the crow, 
One for the cutworm, 
And two to grow 

CONSTANTIA~ That’s what we 
Say, Mother, as we plant the corn. 
rocking ba- 
by)—If only it will grow! 
CONSTANTIA—It will grow, for in 


MISTRESS HOPKINS 


each hill we put a fish, caught in 
the town brook 
DAMARIS— That’s what the Indi- 


ans do. They put five kernels in 


each hill—one for the blackbird, 
one for the crow— 


Don't pass this play by even though it isn't your turn to have the Thanksgiving 
assembly program. It is full of interesting facts which may be new to you— 
particularly if you don't live in New England. We recommend it for reading 
aloud in the classroom or as a Thanksgiving Weck feature to be tape-recorded 
and broadcast to the whole school over the P.A. system. 

The characters are: MR. HOPKINS, a Pilgrim; MISTRESS HOPKINS; GILES, 
CONSTANTIA, and DAMARIS—their children; OTHER PILGRIMS; FATHER 
TIME; 1955 CHILDREN, one or more from each of the following places—Boston, 
Plymouth (Mass.), Florida, California, Maine, Texas; PRIMARY SINGERS; CHO- 


RAL GROUP. 


The setting is the interior of @ Pilgrim home in 1621. There is a large stone 
fireplace, a rough table, benches and stools, a cradie. Add household equipment 
in the period which can be borrowed or improvised. 


America Remembers 
the First Thanksgiving 


RUTH CHANDLER 


MISTRESS HOPKINS—Damaris! 
Such frivolity is unseemly for a 
Pilgrim maid 

GILES (enters with his father) 
And when I fetched the wood for 
tradiord was 


He showed 


it to me—pages and pages of words, 


his fire, Governor 
writing in his journal. 


writ down in ink. 

MR. HOPKINS—It is the history 
of our journeying hither on the 
“Mayflower,” The History of Plim- 
oth Plantation 
people will learn from it of our en- 
wife's 
shoulder.) And through the very 
hardships that we suffer shall we 


In years to come, 


deavor. Lays hand on 


be worthy of remembrance 


FATHER TIME (enters)—You are 
remembered I am Father Time 
and I have come to take you on 
another journey—335 years into the 
future—so you may know that the 
Pilgrims will never be forgotten. 

Mr. and Mistress Hopkins look 
doubtful and shake their heads.) 

GILES eagerly Please, sir, I 
should like to go 

FATHER TIME—No, stay, and they 


will come to you—boys and girls 





from distant states. They will come 
by train, and automobile, and air- 
plane 

MR. HOPKINS—I know not what 
he means by these strange words. 

MISTRESS HworkKINS—Nor IL 

FATHER TIME— The year is 1955! 
(A camera flashlight bulb flares, 
and a Boy and Gil from Boston 
Wayne and 
Patricia They run to him.) 1 
want you to meet Mistress Hopkins 
and Mr. Hopkins, and the chil- 
dren, Constantia, Damaris, and 
Giles The Pilerim girl 
Giles bows stiffly Wayne and 
Patricia say “Hi” and “Hello.”) 


Wayne, I called you because, since 


enter Welcome. 


curlsy, 


you live in Boston, I think you may 
have seen Governor Bradford's 
journal. 

WAYNE—Yes, I’ve seen it. It is 
in the State House Library, in a 
glass case 

PATRICIA~Governot tradford’s 
History of Plimoth Plantation? 
I've seen it too. The writing is 
very, very small Nobody can 
touch it. We can only look. 

MR. HOPKINS— You mean no one 
reads it? 

Nobody can read _ the 


copy that the Governor wrote be- 


WAYNE 


cause it is too valuable, but there 
are reprints of it in almost every 
library. Only 
under glass 

cites—I have seen him writing 
it. 

wayNne—You have? 
super to be a Pilgrim and come 


the original is kept 


It must be 


over on the “Mayflower” and land 
on Plymouth Rock 
PATRICIA addresses Constantia 
and Damar 
of the Indians? 
DAMARiS— Yes 


Aren't you afraid 


CONSTANTIA—No 
PATRICIA laughing I’y ce read 
about you, and the Billington boys 
who made so much trouble by get- 


ting lost, and Oceanus, who was 
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born on the “Mayflower.” (Looks 
in cradle.) Isn't he cute! 

FATHER TIME (takes her by the 
hand)—Thank you, children. You 
may run along now We have 
other visitors. 

PATRICIA AND WAYNE (wave and 


skip across stage "Bye Stop 
and look back.) 
PATRICIA (to Wayne)—Are they 


real Pilerims? 

wayne They look real, but I 
suppose they are made up for a 
television show or something, (/x- 
its with Patricia 

CONSTANTIA—How queerly they 
were dressed! 

DAMARIS—And how _ strangely 
they talked! 

otLes—Is it not strange that the 
Governor’s book should be in a 
glass case? If I were to tell him, 
he would not believe. me 

FATHER TIME—Oh, hundreds of 
books have been written about him, 
and about you Pilgrims, hundreds 
of pictures painted, Your name has 
a place in America’s best loved 
Listen 
(Primary Singers enter and sing 


songs. 


first verse of “America.” 

MR. HOPKINS (slowly 
“Land of the Pilgrims’ pride! 
From every mountain side 
Let Freedom ring!” 

FATHER TIME—And now, anoth- 
er son¢d. 

(Choral Group 
“America the Beautiful,” exits.) 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—That was a 


enters, snes 


song of stirring measure, but this 
land was a stern and dreary land 
when first our eyes beheld it 

(Boy of Plymouth enters.) 


DAMARIS (looks up in surprise)— 
Who comes hither? Another Pil- 
grim? 


noy oF pLymMoutTH—No, I'm not 
I go to Plymouth High 
School. I'll graduate in 1956 
ores 1956! 
ROY OF PLYMOUTH 
a lot of studying, but now I am 
one of the official guides who tell 


a Pilgrim 


I had to do 


tourists about you Pilerims, and 
about the monuments erected in 
your honor. Last summer I was at 
the Forefathers’ Monument. (Lifts 
hand and recites “The figure at 
the top of the huge pedestal is 
Faith, her finger pointing toward 
the sky 
Liberty, Law, Education, and Mor- 
ality The bas-reliefs picture the 
Departure from Delft Haven, the 
Signing of the Compact, the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, and the Treaty 
with Massasoit.” 

MR. HOPKINS—It's beyond belief! 


teneath her are seated 


noy or prymoutriu—Other boys 
show tourists the farnous Rock, and 


direct them (Continued on page 82) 


‘ 
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Davy Crocket 
Boy and Man 


HELEN STEWART 


Here are two incidents in the life of an American hero, which 
may make everyone better satisfied that Davy Crockett is worth 
singing about. The first act presents Davy ot 15. In the second 
ect he gets ready for his final great adventure. 

The emphasis placed on Davy's desire for an education makes 
the play appropriate for American Education Week. 

DAVY at 15 years; JOHN and 
MARY, his porents; JANE and ANN, two of his sisters; ISAAC, 
HENRY, and DANIEL, his friends; three INDIANS; GABRIEL, o 


Cherecters in Act | are: 


neighbor. 


in Act Il the characters are: 
ELIZABETH; his daughter REBECCA; CHARLES Willis and 
FLOYD Morgan, two politicians; ABNER Burgin and LINDSY 


Tinkle, his Alame companions, 


These incidewts may raise questions in the minds of the chil- 
dren which will encourage worth-while research reading. A 
bibliography is given at the end of the play. 


Act i— 
The Creckett Home, 1801 


(Davy's mother is spinning and 
his father ts whittling wood, Jane 
and Ann ave sewing.) 

ISAAC (rushing in excitedly 
Davy's done it again! 

MARY~What has Davy done 
again, Isaac? 

imaaceWhy, he has killed him 
self a bar! 

marny--A bear! Oh! what won 
derful news! 

joun— Thank you, Isaac. Where 
is Davy now? 

maac-He is bringing the bar 
home, Mr. Crockett 

mary-—Not alone? 

m#aac--Oh, no, Mrs. Crockett! 
it is too large for that. (He goes 
to the window and looks out.) Oh 
look! There’s Davy now! The 
Crocketts run to the window, too 

joun (whistles with amaze 
ment)—Whew! what a bie brute! 

ANN~Look at those paws! 

JANE And the head! It frieht 
ens me to look at it! 

joun—Where did you say that 
Davy shot it, Isaac? 

isaac-On Pone Hill. I'm going 
out to help hin skin it now He 
runs out.) 

ANN~Come on, Jane! 

(The girls run off the stage.) 

mary--We'll have meat for a 
lone while-—and fur, too 

joun—You ought to have 
enough for a rue for this floor 

mary--What in the world would 


{ I'm so glad 


we do without Davy 

he is back home with us again 
joun—You missed him while h 

vas away thes past three years, I 
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DAVY, aged 49; his wile 


know. Life has been pretty rugged 


on the frontier for you 


MARY Have I ever complained? 


JOUN No, Mary, but I know 


life here terrifies you at times 


MARY—I'll admit that the wild 


animals and unfriendly Indians do 


frighten me. 


joun—Some day our pioneering 


will bring thousands of people te 
the West 

MARY—For what? 

joun—Oh, wood farming land 
and beautiful scenery. Much more, 
too. Why, the full wealth of the 
West is still to be discovered 

marny— Yes, I euess you are right, 
John. When enough settlers come 
through, there will no longer be a 
divided West and East. It will be 
ill one united nation 

joun—There is no limit to the 
progress a free country can make 
I am happy to live in a democracy 
where all may enjoy freedom and 
equal rights 

(Enter the girls, Davy, and h 
friends.) 

nenry—Wow! what an animal! 

panie.—Davy killed him with 
one shot. 

isaac-Davy can do anything 

neNnry—Davy has not told you 
the rest of the news 

paniet He won the shooting 
match again 

youn-—What did you win this 
time, Davy? 

pavy—I won a huge piece of 
beef, which I traded for these 
Takes from his pockets five silver 
dollars and hands them to his 
father.) Were, Dad. These will 
help pay your bills 

joun-—No, son, they are yours. 


November 1955 


— 


pAHonesHNDys 


pavy— Take them, Dad. I don’t 


need them. 

The boys, except Davy, stand 
near the window They take out 
their harmonicas and play one or 
two tunes. Davy stands on the op 
posite side of the room, smiling, 
and listening to the boys. They end 
by singing the “Davy Crockett” 
song, one or two appropriate 
verses. As they finish, three Indians 
pass by the window, enter, and 
grab the boys. The girls scream, 
John Crockett reaches for his rifle.) 

pavy (calmly)—Don't shoot ’em, 
Dad. They are the Creck Indians. 
He goes over and § pe aks to them, 
ising sign language 

jouN—What are they saying, 
Davy? 

pavy—They say that they are 
hunery More sign language 
The Chief says that he and his men 
must have food at once or they will 
declare war on the village 

/ he comen scream 

mary. Give them the hoecakes 
and the coffee. (Davy does this.) 

pANIEL—The bear! The bear, 
Davy! Offer them that! 

joun—Yes, give them the bear 














pavy—I'll do that He takes 
the Indians over to the window 
and shows them the bear outside 
They let out a yell, slap their 
thiehs, and dance around. Then 
they clap Davy on the back and 
exit hastily. Davy and the boys fol- 
low the Indians outside. The oth- 
ers run to the window.) 

ANN—There goes our winter's 
supply of meat 

}ANE—And our new rue 

MARY—DBetter that than our lives 

joun—Don’t worry. Davy will 
shoot more bears. 

MARY—Yes, and tomorrow he is 
going with the boys to hunt and 
fish. 

ANN—The boys are going to 
learn some of Davy’s secrets of the 
wild animals and he is going to 
teach them a few calls. I wish I 
were as clever as Davy. 

JANE—He is smart, but how he 
wants an education! 

mMaRY~—It really is a pity the way 
that boy longs to go to school. 

joun—What good is schooling 
out here on the wild frontier? 

mary—An education is helpful 
everywhere. (Continued on page 84) 
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A TOP TO MAKE 


This top will spin as well as any 
you can buy. Find the exact center 
of the lid from a cottage-cheese 
carton and make a hole with a large 
nail. Push the pointed end of a 
lollipop stick or a wooden meat 
skewer through this hole, leaving 
about two thirds of the stick at the 
top for twirling. 

Place the top on the floor or on 
the kitchen table and roll the stick 
between your hands quickly. Let 
go, and the top will spin for some 
time. 

To make a top with disappearing 
lines, use crayons to make a design 
like the spokes of a wheel around 
the hole. These lines completely 
disappear while the top is spinning. 

If you make spokes in three sizes 
of dots, they will turn into a spiral 
design when spinning. 

Another attractive design is a two- 
color spiral, starting from the center 
hole. Laura Naylor 


THANKSGIVING CHEER 


Little Fluffy Tail,the S-U-R-E-, 

Comes every day to dine. 

His twinkling eyes are telling me 

These N-T- are tasting fine. 

He stores them in a hollow T - E - 

And waits ’til winter’s here. 

Then he invites his forest friends 

With true T-A-K-G-V-N- 
cheer. Mary S. Jacobs 


RAINY DAY GAME 


The leader whispers the name of a 
different flower to each child. He 
then makes up a story about flowers 
and as he names each, the child with 
that name follows him around the 
room, This continues until most of 
the children are up. Then the leader 
says, “Raindrop,” and all rush to a 
seat. The last one down is “it,” and 
is the leader for next time. Other 
names may be used instead of 
flowers. Rose Pierce 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEM 


My puppies have fourteen ears, 

And twenty-eight tiny feet, 

With a hundred forty footpads 

To make them all complete. 

They’ve seventy-seven black spots, 

And seventeen hundred fleas. 

From these numbers, tell me: 

How many pups are there, please? 
Patricia Hawkins 


SAWDUST TURKEYS 


To decorate your Thanksgiving 
table, why not make a large sawdust 
turkey for the center and a small 
one for each place? Set each small 
one on a pretty oak leaf and the 
large one on a cluster of them. 

For the sawdust mixture, mix to- 
gether equal parts of sawdust, wall- 
paper paste, and water. If the mix- 
ture seems too sticky, add more 
sawdust. Find some pictures of 
turkeys to guide you. 

Let them dry for two or three 
days and then paint the features 
and wing tips. Mary Scott 


He Came from Another Land—HIDEYO NOGUCHI, 1876-1928 











cc 








AFTER GRADUATION 
FROM TOKYO MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, HE SERVED 
AS A DOCTOR iN 
SEVERAL JAPANESE 

| HOSPITALS 












HIDEYO NOGUCH/, DOCTOR AND 
BACTERIOLOGIST BECAME FAMOUS 
FOR HIS STUDY OF SNAKE VENOMS 
YELLOW FEVER AND OTHER DISFASES 
HE LOST HIS LIFE TO ONE OF THE 
VERY DISEASES HE WAS STUDYING 


NOGUCH/ WAS BORN IN INAWASH/RO 
» /N NORTHERN JAPAN IN /87e. 


SS. THE US. BECAME HIS HOMELAND 
\N 1901 AND HE TAUGHT AT THE 
— UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


WHEN HE WAS SENT TO AFRICA IN 
1928 TO STUDY YELLOW FEVER, 
HE CAUGHT JHE DISEASE AND 
DIED THERE, 





TOYS FROM SOAP 





G 


Making toys from soap is fun, And 
when you get tired of playing with 
them, you can use them in the bath- 
tub. 

Start with a new bar of soap that 
is not brittle. If you sharpen the 
edge of a stick from an ice-cream 
bar, it will make a good cutting and 
carving tool. Use pipe cleaners for 
arms, legs, and many other parts. 
Faces can be painted on with tem- 
pera paint. Marguerite Lodge 
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| Cooks Corner 


1 cup sugar 
4 cup corn syrup 
4 eup water 
114 cups salted peanuts 
1% tablespoons butter 
Juice of 4% lemon 
Cook sugar, corn syrup, and water 
over very low heat for 35 minutes. 





| PEANUT BRITTLE 


Test to see if mixture is brittle by 
dropping a teaspoonful in a glass of 
cold water. If it turns hard it is done. 
If not, continue cooking and testing 
until it does. Add the nuts, butter, 
and lemon juice. Pour in a shallow 
buttered pan. When cool, break into 
pieces. 














TEN LITTLE PUPPIES 


Ten children form a ring. They 
circle once around. As they say the 
first verse, one child runs away from 
the circle. The others run in a circle 
again. As they say the second verse, 
another runs away, and so on, until 
no one is left. 


Ten little puppies, each feeling fine. 

One ran away and then there were nine. 
Nine little puppies that barked at the gate. 
One crawled beneath it and then there were 


eight. 

Eight little puppies, all looking up toward 
heaven. 

One chased a kitten and then there were 
seven. 


Seven little puppies, all full of tricks. 

One hid from the others and then there were 
six, 

Six little puppies beside a beehive. 

One puppy got stung and then there were 
five. 

Five little puppies outside of our door. 

One came inside, and then there were four. 

Four little puppies all played happily, 

Until Jimmy took one, and léft only three. 

Three little puppies with so much to do. 

One went to sleep and then there were two. 

Two little puppies were having such fun. 

One fell down the steps and left the last one. 

One little puppy Sue bought for a penny 

And took it right home. Now there aren’t 
any. Ruth D. Pedersen 





The Riddle Box 


» What do they 
call potatoes 


f 


in Ireland? 
What time is it when an elephant 
sits on a fence? 
— 
What animal can jump higher 
than the Empire State Building? 
What is born with a tail and no 
lege and dies with legs and no tail? 
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BIRD CAFETERIA 


If you live in a cold, snowy cli- 
mate, you might like to set up a 
food cafeteria for the birds. Pieces 
of suet or the head of a sunflower 
can be tied to a tree branch. Throw 
a few crusts of bread on the ground 
away from the house or where people 
walk. You will make many bird 


friends. Ruth Todd 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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NOTES FROM Amd Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

I hadn’t realized that Thanksgiv- 
ing was so close until a new family 
moved in next door—with a turkey 
gobbler they’ve been raising. The 
turkey doesn’t know it yet—but 
he’s their Thanksgiving dinner! 

The little girl, Mary Kay, has 
some pets—a brown beagle puppy 
named Funny and his kitten pal, 
Puddy-Paws. Funny and Puddy- 
Paws sometimes scrap, but most of 
the time they get along just fine. 
The other morning the kitten was 
curled up in a loafer belonging to 
Mary Kay’s mother, and both Puddy- 
Paws and Funny were chewing away, 
on it. Maybe they were just sharpen- 
ing their teeth for Thanksgiving. 

Later Mary Kay found Puddy- 
Paws in the kitchen cupboard— 
she’d knocked over the dog biscuits 
and was happily getting some out 
for Funny to eat. (Both of these 
little imps steer clear of the turkey 
gobbler! ) 

Mary Kay says that she’s always 
writing about Funny and Puddy- 
Paws when she has to write a story 
in school. All she has to do is to stop 
and think about something they’ve 
been up to. She loves to read stories 
and books about dogs and cats, too. 

Which reminds me—did you know 
that Book Week is coming November 
13-19? How many of you will be 
taking part in a book fair or cele- 
bration at school? Why don’t you 
write and tell me what your class 
is doing for Book Week? I know 
some classes make resolutions to 
read a book or two each week. How 
they enjoy their new book friends! 

Have a happy Thanksgiving—but 
don’t eat too much. 

Affectionately, 


Fact Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I am enclosing a picture of my 
cat whose name is Brenda. She just 
hurt her tail by getting it caught 
in the door. 

George Weston, California 


Agnes sends best wishes to Brenda. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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THEY’RE NEVER TOO YOUNG TO LEARN: 
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cks all the time! 


very minute, every 4° 


aN-Tl-ZYME fights tooth 


Important New Scientific 
Developments in Oral Hygiene... 


made easy to teach with new graded material. Teacher- 
tested kits contain 2 colorful posters for your bulletin 
board, student folders and a teacher’s manual. All material, 
scaled to the pupil’s age level and vocabulary, is prepared 
by the Educational Department of The Instructor 
Magazine. Send for your free teaching aids and start the 
youngsters on the right road to health, hygiene and proper 
care of their teeth. 


Wecints 
© _d Teeth Rules 
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1 LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY DIVISION i 
| Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company i 
r Educational Department i 
, 930 Newark Avenue, Jersey City 6, New Jersey r 
i Gentlemen: i 
, Please send me your Dental Health Kit j 
, CJ For Grades 1, 2, 3 ] 
| () For Grades 4, 5, 6 j 
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“Sg We Learning ie: Doing 


Activity 
i!) For Grades 1°*2°*3 





Hove and girls enjoy expre ing themesecive through art activiti 


Their experience from the classroom breakfast party will serve a i 


good subject for original posters, murals, or cutouts which could 


placed in a hallway exhibit, in the windows or bulletin boards in the 


classroom. The illuetrations could atre uch point i getting dre sod 
for breakfaet etting the table for breaktast ind the five foods for a 


good bre ikta t 


Chis is one of many learning experiences described in the Elemen 
tary Breakfast Teaching Unit for grad 1-2-3 edited by Laura 
(iftedal. Laboratory School, University of Chicago. It includes a 
20-page Teacher VManual.**A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other 
Classroom Activitir ize B” x 10 which covers many teaching 
ugg¢estions for graded activities uggestions for curriculum inte 
gration and authoritative background nutrition facts for teaching the 


importance of eating a good breakfast 


Also included with Teacher Manual is a 
new set of eight beautiful full color brealh 
fast activity poster pictures for bulletin 







board use 






FREE... Send for this unit for Grades 123 


' bideeational Director : 
i > 
, CRREAL INSTEPUTI ime ‘ 
; sth La Salle Street, Cl go 3, Ilinols ' 
" ' 
4, ih wed me FREE Preakfast Teaching Unit for 1 
'aonanpl lee ’ 
‘ ' 
‘ ‘ 
‘ , — 
, ' 
. ' CEREAL INSTITUTE, ic 
’ tile ‘ ‘ / tior ‘ feavor 
’ ‘ ed to the betterment 
' fior is tru 
, / ne 1a ‘ 
' , . 
, OW Zon Atate ' 135 South LaSalle Street, 
' 
' 


Chicago 3, Ilinois 





INSPIRE CLASS WORK—-MAKE YOUR DECEMBER PROGRAM A HUGE SUCCESS! 


NEW plan for using LETTERS in classroom, emphasizing real meaning of Christmas 
Your children will love our NEW SONG: “SONG OF THE REINDEER” 


A LETTER We offer THREE Boxes: LETTERS 5 x 7, Bright Colors, Mustrated envelopes 
FROM No. 17 Kindergarden and First Grade, REBUS style, MANUSCRIPT, 2 designs 
NTA CLAU No. 18 First and Second Grade, MANUSCRIPT, for reading, 4 designs 
No. 14 Third and Fourth Grade. typewriter type, thrilling reading, 4 designs 










aight Hol Haight rte! 
ng te we ye” 
. poached 

ie and bors 


40 LETTERS — 40 ENVELOPES 
oe 1 NOTE to Class from Sonto 
NEW Funstudies — instructions 
(Extra Letters 4 for 15¢) 





| om oor 






Order TODAY or Send for Somples plus 25¢ postage 
Send Check or Money Order Today to: HELEN S. SHANNON, 920 | Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








A Program in 4 Weeks | FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
THE HARMONY BAND) 30: se ist sea eee, Saws 


See outside back cover of October New 1955 Elementary Teachers Guide Te 











ssue of send for free informal Free Curriculum Materials 
Authoritative tive and easy-to-use 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. | Avilisvie io py Sy 
2621 WN. 9th SF Milwaukee consin Educators Progress Service, Dept. IN, Randolph, 11, Wis 
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Thanksgiving Day in 
Hawaii 


Continued from page 70 


er with more hot 
Next they shoveled dirt over 


j ind covered 


erything making a long, low mound 
When will it be ready?” asked Joe 
Ih s evening Kao’s father an 
red Be sure tv You'll have 
ood time Lot to if 

Ihe boys wandered over to where 


Kaos mother and sister and several 
aunts were preparing the rest of the 


d tor the luau 
Jor iv mour d of weet potatoe ; 
heaps of pine ipple i mat with yellow 
Danana mango i! d papayas piled 
t There was a stem of big green 


banana different from any Joe had 
cen betore They were long, thick. 

a Kaking banana Kao's 
mother explained Dozens of cracked 


onut iy ready for grating the 
neat glistening white In a wooden 
pa were raw smelly fish Their 
shay were so queer and their colors 
» bright, they looked to Joe as if they 
had come from an aquarium 


Kao kept dipping his fingers into an 


enormous bow! of horrid-looking gray 
Penman Then he would lick his 

ers ind smack his lips Finally 
“~ tried it He huddered Uhe 
Hawaiians laughed They began to 
chatter— English pidgin, and Hawaiian 


together Joe 
couldn't understand a thing Finally 
bk te told him what it was pot and 


words ill jumble 


something everyone liked, even the 


babies. Joe couldn't imagine why To 

him it tasted like sour library paste 
Kao’s mother let Jou grate some co- 
onut He at on one end of a board 
ind pulled the coconut toward him 
i row of nails pointing up through 


the other end of the board But al 
though Joe liked to do it he kept grat 
ne his fingers as well as tl coconut 


Kao’s mother laughed Kao will 


ly me tiene if ill Ka had a big 
eaming pik of grate d coconut heaped 
” i banan a le if Kao's mother showed 
Joe how she made coconut milk. She 
poured boiling water through the 
grated coconut, then squeezed the milk 
out the way fo mother made juice 
from fruit. She gave Joe a drink of 
the milk. It tasted sweet and good 

Then Kao's father gave Joe milk 
Joe took a drink 
and nearly sneezed. He hadn't expect 
ed the fizzle in his nose that this milk 
mace It race Joe think a little of 
soda-pop, but better. It was even bet 
ter th im th other coconut milk 

Joe heard his mother calling over 
the trees Joe, come Time to get 


from a green coconut 


ready for Thanksgiving dinner 

Joe hesitated a moment Then he 
od Kao please come Fat with us.” 
He added We have turkey intead of 
pig for our Thanksgiving Joe was 
would be elad to 
Phanksgiving dinner 


sure that his mother 
have Kao come 
was meant for lots of people, not just 
for a family all by itself 

Kao's mother came 


i necklace of starry-shaped pink flow 


running out with 


rs over her arm Here's a lei for 
your mother she said. “Give her a 
kiss when you put it sround her neck 
It : ur custon 
When the boys 


of to Joe 5 house, 


Joe gave his mother the lei and a kiss 
Kao mother gave t to you She 
said that I should kiss vou They al 
wavs do when thev give a lei.” 
Jee’s mother was very pleased and 


thanked the boys Then she asked 
Kao, can vou stay for dinner? See, 
we have a place already set for you.” 
Kao answered politely, “Yes, T'll be 
glad to,” and sat down with the others 
While they wer eating Kao told 


them about his family—how his father 


and brothers worked on the docks all 
day, how his mother and older sisters 
danced at the hotels on boat days 

Right now we are getting ready for a 
luau Joe can come to it, can't he? 

Joe's mother laughed Do you think 
that either of you could eat anything 
more after this?” 

Sure we can,” answered Joe just as 
if he wasn’t chock-full already 

When the boys came running into 
Kao's yard his father called out, “Just 
n time to help open the emu.” 

First the men r iked the dirt off the 
mound. Then they poured water on 
the hot stones. A sizzle like the begin 
ning of a huge firecracker hissed fierce 
y (jreat clouds of white steam rolled 
mut with such a wonderful smell that 
everyone's mouth began to water. The 
boys peeled the steaming ti leaves from 
the pig with long sticks And there 
ready for everyone was the Pig of Pigs 

Kao’s father heaped huge chunks of 
roast pork onto the banana-leaf plate 
that each one held. Then everyone sat 
on the ground around the rest of the 
food piled in mounds on a lahalla mat 
| ac h helped himse If get rously 

While they were eating all th 
Ilawatians seemed to be doing some 
thing speci il Joe watched fascinated 
vhile one of Kao’s 


for him. It was made out of coconut 


brothe rs wove a hat 


palm leaves. Joe didn't know that 
only tourists and newcomers used these 
hats. But even if he had known he still 
vould have liked it 

Kao'’s mother was singing, his two 
sisters were dancing, others were clap 
ping their hands in unison still others 
plaved on ukuleles and steel guitars 

Kao whispered to Joe ‘Let's get 
ready for the firecrackers.” 

Joe hadn't told Kao that he'd 
brought any fireworks. When he whis 
pered back “Tt's almost dark now 
I've got a flowerpot ” Kao squealed 
with pleasure 

First they popped the firecracker 
Then they lichted the fuse of the 
flowerpot. They threw it into the air 
us high as they could. There was a 
whirr and a swish, then into the dark 
ky burst showers of sparkling shooting 
stars, each one arching up and out and 
down. The Hawaiians shouted when 
thev saw the beautiful sight 

Joe ” said Kao's father, “we're 
glad you could come to our luau. You 
helped give us a beautiful Thanksgiv 
ing “ 

Joe told them what a wonderful time 
he'd had and that he wouldn't have 
missed coming for anything 

When Joe got home he told his fam- 
ily excitedly, “This is the best Thanks- 
giving yet. And I don’t need cousins 
ny more. Kao and I are going to play 
together all the time now.” 


Science Means Doing 


Continued from page 3. 


as they had done before she put the 
pail on. Evidently thinking she could 
manage that, she transferred the pail 
from one side to the other The arm 
of the scales that now had the pail 
came down and the opposite one went 
up. She moved the bucket from one 
side to the other a couple of times 
Each time the side with the pail came 
down and the other went up 

The little girl was obviously quite 
baffled for a few minutes. She sat 
quietly and looked the situation over 
Then she solved her problem by filling 
another pail of sand and putting it on 
the empty side of the scales—and the 
“i ales balanced agaim The look of 
glee on her little freckled face gave 
some hint of her joy at having accom 
plished some very important, even if 
elementary, steps in learning how to 
think, in developing her insight and 

Continued on page 8!) 
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Science Means Doing 
(Continued from page 80) 


her inventiveness, and in finding satis- 
faction in solving problems 

The fours, fives, sixes, and sevens 
all are discovering daily more about 
the world around them and how it 
works than we are prone to give them 
credit for. To really talk with them 
ind to really listen to their accounts of 
the wonders they have beheld or are 
experiencing is to recognize that they 
ire on the very threshold of developing 
reat power as investigators and as 
thinkers 1 he SC hool program nee ds to 
give specific help and encouragement 
to these boys and girls so that they 
can strengthen and deepen their abili- 
ties in exploring, experimenting, and 
inventing. 

In order for these talents to flower 
in the primary grades, it is especially 
important not to tie problem solving 
too closely to reading Many experi 
ences related in the books are far more 
simple than those which the children 
meet in daily living and which stim- 
ulate them into prob!em solving. 
llowever. the discoveries that children 
make as a result of their active partici- 
pation in exploring, experimenting, 
and investigating can be used as the 
hases for many fine language arts ac- 
tivities and for the development of 
some realistic reading material 

Most units of work developed by 
children and teachers need extensive 
ise of exploring, experimenting, and 
inventing to he Ip children deve lop ad- 
equate and well rounded understanding 
of the problems under consideration 
Such studies as the stories of lighting, 
communication, weather, and climate 
need to include much experimenting 
with materials and equipment if chil- 
dren are to develop the meanings and 
insights needed 

How does a jet work? What makes 
the wind blow? How can the weather 


be forecast? How does the telephone | 


work? 
air? How can we put lights in the 
dollhouse? Many problems like these 
will arise in group work. The resource- 
ful teacher will help the pupils plan 
set up, and carry ona wide variety of 
experiences and experiments in order 


How do airplanes stay in the 


to solve these problems of interest. 
Children do not always merely seck 
information alone. Sometimes they 
seem to be trying to relate themselves 
more closely to a process or to actually 
experience a cycle of events. Such was 
the spirit of the request of the kinder- 
garten group “Shouldn't we have an 
egg with a bird or something alive 
oming out of it?” A first grade want- 
ed to start with bean seeds and “watch 











“Just think, in the book we are 
about forty years old, with a 
castle worth a million dollars.” 
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the story of a plant all the way to more 
The primary children who had 
watched a pair of robins building a nest 
and then thought they could make one 
just like it, came out of the experience 
of trying to do so with a heighten 

appreciation of the skill of birds. 
And they 


seeds.” 


“Gee, aren't birds wonderful! 
don't have hands!” 

And then there are the sixth-grade 
boys who labor long and lovingly, con- 
structing a little electric motor, They 





patiently tinker with the brushes and 
the commutator, they adjust here and 
there. Finally with a buzz and a hum, 
it begins to run. With a deep sense 
of accomplishment and a sparkle in 
their eyes, they hover over it for long 
periods of time, admiring it, enjoying 
it, perhaps dreaming of other things 
they would like to do with motors. 
Seeing a chicken hatch, watching an 
eclipse of the moon, finding beautiful 
crystals in near-by rocks, can all con- 





tribute to a growing awareness of the 
beauty and wonder that can be found 
on this fascinating planet, our home 

All this means there must be time 
and room for such active learning ex 
periences There must be materials 
and tools to work with. Intelligent 
guidance and sympathetic support ar 
needed. Learning and teaching can 
both be exciting and rewarding when 
exploring, experimenting and invent 
ing are going on. 





Do you know 


the 3 R’s 


of BOTTLED 





CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS? 





runs to 242 quarts! 





The National Association 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


RIGHT for Growing Youngsters... Also Oldsters! 
Soft drinks have a tasty way of boosting 
weary appetites. In addition, the 100 calories per 
each 8 ounces do wonders in quickly replacing the 
energy youngsters burn up in their dizzy-paced 
activities. Too, these zesty beverages ideally help 
replace the body’s daily fluid loss ~ which usually 


of the Soft Drink Industry 


Ih 








RAPID Aid to Digestion! Medical science has yet to 
find a more delicious way to aid the digestive system. 
Ask any doctor! 


RELAXING Enjoyment! Even if flavored soft 
drinks were not food products... and 
your local food and health authorities say they defi- 
nitely are... what a perfectly refreshing way to 
relax...to get ready for more and better work! 


Everybody deserves soft drinks, carbonated 
... im bottles, Serve them right with these 


delightful, wholesome supplements to the 
well-balanced diet! They're economical, too! 








The American Bottlera of Carbonated Bever- 
ages is a non-profit association of manufactur- 
ers of bottled soft drinks, with members in 
every State. Its purposes ...to improve pro- 
duction and distribution methods through 
education and research, and to promote better 
understanding of the industry and its products, 
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America Remembers 
the First Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 75 


to the Pilgrim: Maiden. and the satu 
of Massasou on Cole's Hill near the 
sarcophagus where those who died the 
first winter are commemorated 

ma. norKine~—liow sad it was! 

poy or erymouru-I don't see how 
any of you lived through it, with no 


tors, or medicmme, or penicillin, or 
va ies 


ME. H1OP KIN You us trange words 


Children from Florida, California, 


Va ne and i ai enter 

raTuer time Not in Plymouth on 
ly. but all over the United States of 
America boys and girls know about 
you Pilgrims 

CALIFORNIA. Boy—You are right 
Father Time I'm from California 
A boy sent me a post card from Plym 


vuth To the Pilgrims The First 
House is a new thatched-roof cottag 
made to look like the one you live in 
und near it is the Fort, which is just 
like the one you helped build 

MAINE Gmt—I'm from Maine. One 
time my folks took me to Plymouth 
I saw the First House and many other 
places. We went into Pilgrim Hall 
which 8s a museum where there are 
things the Pilgrims really used, and 
ven a scale model of the “Mayflower.” 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 


THE Ivory 


America’s schools, 


1 = after year in thousands of 
the Ivory Inspection 


Inspection Patrol 


"Game' 


hh 
rg 


Patrol continues to stimulate student in 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time 
tested “Cleanliness Game" has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 


parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game geta under way, the pupils’ inter 
est in daily cleanliness and good a 
increases surprisingly. Pupils have a rea 
incentive to improve, and parents coop 
erate by helping their children win higher 


acores., 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
materia! for your classes with the coupon 


below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 


Wall Chart-—2?0" x 26” 


for posting in 


your classroom. The chart— with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period, Four kinds of stickers are provided 
stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
atickera to indicate ‘caution’; red stickers 
to indicate “Stop!"’; Merit Badge stickers 


to indicate a good week's record. 


sure to 


indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 


material for your class. 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. x, P. 0. BOX 599 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 


for students 


TEACHER'S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


city Of TOWN 


This offer good only in United States, ita possessions, and in Canada. 


“TWoRY INSPECTION PATROL 





INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 


PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 


on both sides, for recording each child's 
score. These sheets link good grooming 


with school and home. Most 


parents co- 


informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 


State 
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rLoRIDA cirt—In Florida we read 
bout you Pilgrims in our history books 
I was excited when I saw in the news- 
paper that a group of people in Lon- 
don, England, are having a boat built 
which will look just like the original 
‘Mayflower.’ 

ALL THE HOPKINSES—What? A new 
Mayflower”? 

FLORIDA Girt—Yes, in 1956 it will 
cross the ocean, just as your “May- 
flower” did, and anchor in Plymouth 
Harbor ; 

MR. HOPKINS—Wonders never cease! 

TEXAS BoY-—I come from Texas 
Texas is such a big state that we don't 
always pay attention to other states 
but we all know about the Pilgrims 
even if the place they landed is in 
Massac husetts instead of Texas I saw 
you Pilgrims in the movies. I liked 
the part best where the storm was so 
bad and the beam amidships cracked. 

GILeEs (whispers to his father How 
could he know that? 

TEXAS BOY And Cap- 
tain Christopher Jones didn’t know 
what to do. Then a Pilgrim, maybe it 
was you, Mr. Hopkins, thought of the 
iron printing press down in the hold 
The men brought it up, and by turn- 
ing the scTew (| moves his hands around 
well, like you would use a jack if you 
were changing a tire 

MR. HOPKINS A jack? Changing a 
a tire? 

Pilerims look bewildered 

TEXAS noy-—Sorry! I forgot you've 
never seen an automobile or a movie 


continues 


w a television, or a radio, or a tele- 
phone, or an electric light 

FATHER tTiImME—That's enough, Tex 
Let the guide speak 

BoY OF PLYMOoUTH—In Plymouth, ev 
ery Friday in August, and on Thanks 
ion called the Pil 
grim Progress assembles at the beat of 
1 drum See photo page 75 Men 
women, and children in Pilgrim cos 


giving Day, a proce 


tume, representing the families that 
survived the first winter, with Elder 
Brewster, Governor Bradford, and 
Captain Myles Standish leading, walk 
up Leyden Street to Burial Hill. There 
a brief service of worship is conducted 
You are represented there, Stephen 
Hopkins, and your wife Elizabeth with 
baby Oceanus in her arms, and Giles 
and Constantia, and Damaris 

The follou ing ¢ pisode may be omit- 
ted if casting and costuming problems 
can't be solved 

OTHER PILGRIMS (enter, marching 
and singing “Old Hundredth” 
Shout to Je hovah, all the earth 
Serve ye Jehovah with gladness 
Before Him come with singing mirth, 
Know that Jehovah He God is 


It's He that made us, and not we, 
His folk, and sheep of His feeding 
Oh, with confession enter ye 

His gates, His courtyards with praising. 


Confess to Him, Bless ye His name, 
Because Jehovah He good is; 
His mercy ever is the same, 
And his faith unto all ages 
fudience joins in singing “America 
the Beautiful” as Pilgrims walk off 
stage, followed by Visitors 
FATHER TimMe-I now return you 
Stephen Hopkins, to the spring of 1621 
and to the arduous labors which lie 
ahead. Hereafter never doubt that 
regions now untrod shall thrill with 
reverence when your names are 
breathed.” Exits 
Camera flash bulb flares 
MR. HOPKINS ( passes hand over fore- 
head, rubs eyes) —What was I saying? 
Looks around at his family “And 
through the very hardships that we 
suffer shall we be worthy of remem 
brance.” As though in a vision, I have 
seen it. I know our work is not in vain 
Thanks be unto God! 
Curtain; or exit, children first, 
| mother with baby, and Mr. Hopkins.) 








We Built a Steam Shovel 


hovels in their Ginn | i 
grade tw (,in oe 
t wok 


CONCLUSION 


Although a front-1 


nowy construction job may not have 
seemed the ideal locatu for a clas 
room, we turned it } 

You would probably hina thing 
with equal eye and interest appeal tor 
primary children near your hool 
Whatever it is, you can turn it into 
i valuable learning situation—with 
just a little ingenuity, and a sensibi 


ear to their casual remarks 
4-V SUGGESTIONS 
Hou Vachines and Tool H - Us 


film, color, and black and whit 
Coronet Fiims, Coronet Building 
( hicago | 

Machines and Tools to Help Us Work, 
Science for Beginners hilmstrips, 
color), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14 

Primary {rithmet filmmstr ps color , 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept 1) W. 42nd St., Ne York 
6 

Sale ll se of ] val " T and 
black and whit Coronet | 

Simf f Machu Elementary Sci- 
ence hilmetrip color Young 
Ameri i | ims In ‘ | : 5 wee 
New York 

Simple Machu General Science” 
filmstrip Encyclopaed Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette Ii! 


Miss Millony 


’s Thimble 
Continued 1! ) 


m pa L 


“A thimble full, a thimble full, a 


thimble full of light! 


I'll keep it boxed up good ind tight! 

You saw it, you saw it, you saw it, 
Nibs, yoursell, 

So don't go pecking and knock it 
from the shelf 

A lovely shining treasure right here 


in this room, 
Just to think about it chases all my 


gloom! 


Then Miss Millie Millony tied a blue 


ribbon on Nibs She took down het 
curtains and washed and starched and 
ironed them, she swept and pou hed 
her floors he pul a Vase Ol roses on 
her table, and she baked a great big 
batch of puffy rinwer Cook 

The gingery ll seeped out het 
kitchen door and went drittu u 
the twisty, wisty village street. When 
Villagers smelled that |! tl 
lifted up their nose in niffed vl 
sniffed. They sniffed u hey Hed 
themselves mght up | Ni Milli 


Millony'’s back door Wi 
therm she siepped out j i 

Miss Millony \ ure hal y cried 
the service-station man What ever 
has happened 

“I've got a treasure!” M Mill 


Millony answered I've t thimble 
full of sunshin Wait i | } 
you!” She hurried into the house and 
brought out the little box un \ 
she lifted the lid and wh he did ti 
outside sunshine seemed t e crow 
the shining light that eamed mesid 
the silver thimble See he said 


“Overflowing!” 

Everyone smiled. “Why eve got 
sunshine, too they said 

“Of course you have!” M Millie 
Millony answered Every t 

bright, beautiful sunshine What 
could we have been th mk or ts be 
so glum because the Main Road doesn’t 
go through our twisty, wisty stre 


more? Line up, everybody! I'll get | 


if 


‘ rs and open up those sewed tion out by the new Main Road and | as they dr pped pet incl «dime 
pockets! Then [ll pass out the ginger ve! to put up a long shed and ito their pocket na d about 
ok ind we'll do some thinkme t ! | cream cones and vearing out then that M 
» t “ t ca and atte th i LT he irmet M i I ! I 
cr puffy gin ! md butter i ni t | i new ¢ 
k ind | k hey t ly h | hak ind pat ] } licin'’t | 
i ‘ " hey went i ! u vd t i] r tl SI | ther or 
cy ng t t i k t out to dd for th I hui 
W N M Mil id I ‘ if und he ud the Servi Sta | nad uy 
M t ttle vil you Isn't that fin ver go that way in see it your 
! ippyV again For It ! All day lon | f, overflow I inshiny ligh 
‘ ! servi ta f } y and smi d | ppm 


YOU'RE LOOKING AT A PICTURE OF COAL, Actually 
this is a close-up of synthetic coumarin—a derivative of coal 
--used in the manufacture of perfume. This gleaming crystal 
typifies the remarkable conversion of coal, by the magic of 
chemistry, into many thousands of new and exciting products. 





THIS FRACTIONATING TOWER is just one of the many 
pieces of equipment used in the science of deriving chemicals 

from coal. Vast new plants, containing intricate equipment and 
costing millions of dollars, are now under construction to 
hange raw coal into chemicals, 





Perfume, ink, nylon, dacron, plastics, sulfa, aspirin — today 
over 200,000 by-products are derived from coal, Such dis- 
coverieS reveal coal's potential as a storehouse of wonderful 
aids to humanity in the years ahead. And with our vast coal 
resources, we Can draw on coal for many generations to come, 





EVERY MOMENT OF EVERY-DAY LIVING is touched by 
the “chemicals from coal" field. Important factors in health, 
comfort and better living, these items affect every one in ons 
form or other. Not only do many types of clothing depend 
on coal but the toy animals above are wearing “coal [ 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIALION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 
FREE! If you desire « omplete information on coal for 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below, 


ins, 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 51:12 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C 
Gentlemen: Please send me a tree copy of “Cla Report” it klet 


on coal tor imermediate grades, illustrated is olor) and a list of 


other teachers aid 

Name 

School 

Street 

City lone State 


Position of grade 
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ae TEACHERS 
A bey 10-WAY 

INSURANCE 
\. PROTECTION! 





insure for less 
than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
a d quarantine protection 
Strong company famous 
for fair treacment of policy- 
holders for over hall a cen- 
tury. Sells only to teachers 
Sends all claim checks to 
you by fastest air mail, Get 
all the facts about T.C.U 
yrotection 
iy ad what 
other teachers 
say about the 

z lm 
brella for 
Rainy Days.” 
Send coupon 
today 






Toy 


pm TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS = 
131 1.C.U. Building, Lincotn 6, Nebr. 

g chow TCU. 10-Wey 
Protection. Send me tsi details without obligation 


am interested in know 


Neme 


Address 











leetatami NO AGENT WILL ANd 


ART 


FOR EVERY 


TEACHER 








ARTIST 











Art Teachers want to keep up to date 
with what is geing on in all corners of the 
Art Werld They find that AMERICAN 


uselul in art 


ARTIST MAGAZINE is 


and find it 'nvaluable to them per 


very 
classes 
sonally 


By reading AMERICAN ARTIST you can 


enrich your teaching and it will help you 
sdvance your prolession Your students, 
too. will alse flad that the authoritative 
and varied contents of AMERICAN ARTIST 


will help them reach their goal more tap 
idly 

AMERICAN ARTIST has been selected by 
the School Li- 
braries a6 magatines 
for editorial 


Association of 
the 80 best 


content 


American 
among 


AMERICAN ARTIST, Dep Ti 
24 West 40th St., New Yore 18, NY 
Pleate enter my tsebsecription |t AMERICAN 
ARTIST tor the nest 10 iseues 
Enclosed is $5.00 
Sead b will pey nest mont 
Neme 
Addie 
Cliy and ate 
Cheek ¢ jete sbout special @ p rates 


25 APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


Moen 
Nationally 


QVenuine 





Tone 


Known Perlect 


Copiesr— 
Site 24" 0 3%" 
ae” | Send «6geed feed ane 
boulder phote. Orig 


al returned unharmed 
~m ! $ 1 25 
° 


867-N 
Wiecemin 


| 
| 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
since seee) Bor 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE Lelrom 
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Davy Crockett—Boy and 
Man 


Continued trom page 76) 


if | think he ha deas too | 
for derine (oH all of my nine 
children, Davy the on ne a t 
f } t an education 
e~ Yes, Dad, and | the only 
child of your t ome day be 
lam Ju u t | I hat 
' ' ! om p 
Aheit ’ Hh | x 
Good day, Mr. Jor 
AmRII ( Dust i bit of excitement 
} ! f aay | how a ; 
) ! re thas I usual 
" in ber (Lome t down 
j john, | gu you 
k I am here toda 
i ve Id (abriel. You want 
me to pay you the money I owe 
I hank to Davy, | have part of it 
liands him the lver dollay 
smaiei—Where in the world did 


get those silver dollars 


Davy won the shooting match 


OUN 
asnnivi.— That's fine. What was his 
target this time? 
ioun-lle had to shoot a hole in a 
un forty yards away 
GABRIE What a marksman that lad 
is! And what a bright boy! John it 
shout Da that | have come to 
peak with you today. I don’t want 
you to p me that money I want 
Das for months instead His 
friendly way h rood working habits 
ind his knowledge of the Indians make 
him a ver iluable man to have 
sround my h mie 
1As | mn end you Davy 
Gabriel. He promised Davy he could 
work for himself if he worked first 


for Abrahar 
Ma 


t break 


Wilson for six months 
right, Crabriel I 
my promise to the 
nile Hello Mr 
Shake hand with Gabriel 
md family? 
seniet.-Fine, Davy 
lad. | hav been talkie witl 


rol 
boy 

Jones 

How 


eatin 
AVY 
ire yon your 


just fine. Say 


your par 
wut you 

navy —~Me? 

GABRIEI Ye your 
dollar but I'd 
have you work it 
money back What 


Are youl Wale 


father owe me 
rather 

my 
boy? 


much 
than ret 
say 


thirty-six 
out 
do you 


DAVY Mr Jor Ss I want to he Ip my 
father pay u. but not that way Why 
| can sell enough turs to pay you off 
in no time at al 

GARRIE I not o much the 
mone, Davy : the protection from 
the Indian I need If you taved six 
mont | think | ould learn your 
ways with th wild creatures. I could 
learn many other things from you, too 
You'd more than earn th thirty-six 
dollars llow about it 

DAVY No Mr Jones 

smutet. What are six short months 
in the life of one so young and so 
stron ' you Beside you will be 
tre t hunt and fish after working 
hours each day 

pavy~— Ye make the offer very 
tempting Mr Jones but l have ”) 
many plans right this minute that my 
head i fairly popping 

Ane! | tell you what Davy 
I'll see to wt that you get a chance to 
attend hool part of the time 

avy (his f lighting uf Do you 
mean that The part about education 
In n? 

‘ MRIP | ly do! 

AVY W) lic? you sav so at first? 
I'd work for a i n who would help 
me ' : cucatron It is what I wish 
" ' tt i iythin else in this world! 

pane-Oh, Davy, just think, when 
\ 1 retur ' ‘ vou will be able to 

ur own nat 

‘ He will be able to do more 
than that. Won't he, Mr Jones? 

1955 


apriet.—He surely will! 
With an 


your son will not be able to do 


To ] vhn 
there is nothing 


Well 


education 


I'll be on my way, but I'll look for you 
sbout the first of the week. lad 

AVY Yes, sir Wait! Gets rifle 
l 1 with you part of the way 

spuiet—Thanks, folks. I'll see to 
t that your son rewarded for his 
kindness. He'll be “King of the Wild 
Frontier 

He and Da mile as they leave 
the stage. The Crocketts smile, too 


tet 1l-——Davy's Own Home. 


1836 
Rel 1 readine her father's al 
mana The ( ockett 1/manac lle 
mother look ne out the windou 
euizaperTu—Rebecea, tell your fa 
ther that two gentlemen are here to 


ee him. Get George and William to 
ve the horses fresh water and oats 
nenecca— Yes Mother She leaves 
th the almanac under her arm 
Elizabeth sees that everything is 


ty n the room and then leave 
Enter Davy and the two politicians, 


Charli Will and Fle vd Morean 











On the Oregon Trail 


CORA GLAZE 


Teacher, Filth Grade, Central 
Lordsburg, New Mexico 


School 


A MURAL depicting many phases of life 
along the Oregon Trail was made in pas- 
tels, and divided into sections, which al- 
lowed a number of children to contrib 
ute to the project Conestoga wagons 


with truit boxes, wooden 


and 


Figures were of papier-mache 


were made 


wheels, wire unbleached muslin 





vavy—l am very sorry to disappoint 
you, but I am through with politics 
HARLES~ [hat is not for you to say, 
America 
the courage to say and do what they 
think is meht. You have 
lor the rights of the cor 


ilso for the American 


Davy needs men who have 


always stood 
mon man and 
Indian 


pavy What good has all of my work 
done? The Indians still do not have 
their own lands 

rtoyp— They soon will. You'll see 
Oh, there is so much good you can still 


do tor your country if you will run tor 


the legislature again. You know, a 


become famous without 


Your 


because you are 


man does not 


1 good reason name iw known 


everywhere so honest 
pavy~I a rry that | cannot do 


as you wish, but my mind is made up 


I have another fight ahead of me 

cHartes—You mean this? (Picking 
up the newspaper and reading head- 
liv Texans will fight to win their 
freedom from Mexico 

DAVY I xactly 

rLove-—A man almost fifty fighting 
those Mexicans! It is absurd, Crockett 


I intend to fight right along 
Texans. The Texans 
will win their independen e bec ause 


DAVY 
with those brave 
their cause is just. 

CHARLES~—It is easy to see why the 
No 


admire 


Americans you one can 
say that you have ever chosen the 
easy way in life Well, we must be 
getting aleng. Oh, there is just one 
more thing before we leave. May we 
vee the gold watch and the rifle the 
people of Philadelphia gave you? 
“avy—OFf course Takes from his 
pocket his watch, which he hands to 
the men, who examine it carefully 


Betsy. (He 


Just a minute, I'll get 
lea es 
FLOYD examines watch A fine 


American 


rifle He 


a fine 
Da y with hi 
t to the 


timepiece for 
Enter 
hand 
cHARLES~ It's a beauty 
We 
but 


men 


FLOYD hate to lose you asa 
happy to know 
men like you to 


defend her rights 


candidate, were 
that has 
work for her and to 
(;00d day, Davy 
They shake hands and depart.) 
Elizabeth tray of 
offer which she puts on the table 


our country 


enters with a 


Rebecca follows carrying a plate of 
akes 
evizapeTH- Where are the men? 
pavy— They left. I am sorry. They 


much time to lose 
What did they want? 


did not have 
ELIZABETH 


pavy — What does any politician want, 
coming so tar to see me 
eLizaAneTH-You did not agree to 


run again for the legislature, did you, 


Davy? 
pavy—No, I did not 
evizapeTH (with sigh of relief) 
I'm glad! It seems that you are no 
sooner home than you are gone again 
resecca~—I hope that you will stay 
home awhile this time, Daddy 
Enter Abner and Lindsy 
smNER~Good day, folks 
pavy—Hello, Abner, Lindsy 
PLIZABETH You are just in time, 
Mr. Burgin and Mr. Tinkle. The coffee 


ind the cakes are still hot 


tinpsy—I could go for some good, 


hot coffee, Mrs. Crockett 
ill sit and drink the coffee 
snNeR~We met the politicians on 
their way out. They told us that you 


would not run for the legislature again 
That is correct 
This time it is 


DAVY 
LINDSY i fight of a 
different 


PLIZABETH 


nature 

What do you mean? 
Elizabeth, that 
| am going to Texas to help them in 
their fight for freedom against Mexico. 


DAVY Lindsy means 


eLizAneru-— Why did you not tell 
me this before, Davy? 

DAVY | dre ick d the thought of wor- 
rying vou before the time arrived. I 


think I should help fight for my coun- 
try, but I ! 
ind the children 

Oh, that part is all right 


certainly owe allegiance to 
you 


ELIZABETH 


I he children are old enough to look 
ifter me and the farm. I think you 
hould go, Davy. The cause is a great 
me. If we win, it will mean a more 


inited country than ever 


Linpsy~—And if we lose? 
DAVY We cannot lose 
LINDSyY—Are you going to take your 


new gun with you, Davy? (He nods or 
points toward rifle 
pavy (holds up rifle) —Yes, from now 


on, Betsy and I shall be inseparable 


Come, boys, let us fight with those 
brave Texans to help them win inde 
pendence every single American’s 
heritage 

They give an Indian war whoop 
and exit qui kly.) 


Preduction Neites 


Consult pictures of frontiersmen for 
costumes. The men wear khaki-colored 
Continued on page 85 








: 





Davy Crockett—Boy and 
Man 


Continued from page 84 


pants, fringed at sides, knee-length 


{ 
' ' 


acket blouses. also fringed, tu ips 


moccasins Each has a powder nom 
fastened to his belt and carries a rifle 
The women wear plain dresses with 
iong full skirts; the waists are fitted 
ind have high necklines and long 
The little girls wear pinafores 
The women wear aprons and white 
fichus. Indians wear fringed trousers 
like the pioneers, They may have { ith- 
ered headdresses and Indian blank- 
ets The politicians wear long, tight 
fitting trousers, and frock coats. Abner 
and Lindsy dress like Davy 

The same imterior setting can be 
used for both acts. Essentials are a 
door and window in rear wall, a stove 
fireplace, crude table, chairs and 
ben hes, cooking utensils 

For Act II, rearrange furniture, add 
a spinning wheel, a cupboard, bright 


sleeves 


cushions on a chair 
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Peter and the Jolly Man 


(Continued from page 66 


The Jolly Man walked over to a ta 
ble at the side of the room. He hand 
ed Peter a fork and a plateful of what 
ever-it-was-that-smelled-so-good as he 
said, “Taste it!” 

Peter tasted and tasted until he had 


tasted ever) ingle bit Mmmmmm 


he said Whatever is this wonderful 
whatever-it-is-that-smells-and-tastes-so 
good?” 

“That,” answered the Jolly Man 


proudly, “that is pumpkin pie! 
“Pumpkin pie, is it? Well, then 


Peter announced pumpkin pi the 
something-diflerent and someth 

good that I've been looking for be 
set his plate on the table and hurried 


When 
he returned he handed them to the 
Jolly Man For these two wa 


wheels, will you sell me enough pum 


outside for the wagon whe Is 


kin pie for all my neighbor on 
Thanksgiving Day? 

Phe Jolly Man smiled at the boy 
Well,” he answered, “I will trade 
you these From his pocket he took 
a small sack. “Seeds 
he handed it to Peter The fastest- 
growing seeds you ever saw! Plant 


he exp! iine d as 


them in your garden, and on Thanks 
giving Day there'll be pumpkin pie 
for everyone! 

Peter thanked the Jolly Man and 
hurried home. With great excitement 
he rushed into the room where h 
mother and father were waiting for 
him Well, Peter, what did you buy 
for us to give to our neighbors on 
Thanksgiving?” 
said Peter, holding out his 
sackful of seeds. His mother and f: 
ther stared at the seeds 

“These!” they exclaimed “You 
mean we give one of these seeds to 


“These 


each of our neighbors? 
“Oh, no, laughed Peter “We 
grow them some pumpkin pies! 


Some what? 

Some pumpkin pies!” And then 
Peter told them about the Jolly Man 
ind how there'd be pumpkin pie for 

eryone on Thanksgiving Day 

Jolly Man, is it scoffed his fa- 
ther. “And who wouldn’t be jolly if 
he could trade a sackful of seeds for 
two wagon wheels!” 

Peter's mother sadly shook her 
head. “I fear it was a poor bargain, 
son, but plant the seeds and we shall 
see. 

Peter carefully put the seeds in the 
ground. No sooner had he done so 
than green vines stretched all over the 
garden patch. “Well skee-whittle!” 
exclaimed Peter “Those certainly 
are the fastest-growing seeds ] ever 
saw!” 

His mother and father stared in 
amazement 

Every day Peter tended his garden, 
watching and waiting for the pump- 
kin pies. On the third day, he noticed 
big orange-colored balls all over the 
place. “Ah!” he said to his mother 
ind father. “Those must be the pump- 
kin pies!” He ran around the garden, 
sniffing first one and then another, but 
they didn’t smell anything like the 
Jolly Man's 
well,” he sighed, “I guess they just 
iren't ready yet,” and he went on 
tending his garden, hopefully sniffing 
the air all the while 


pumpkin pies! “Oh 


Iwo days before Thanksgiving 
when Peter went to work in his gar- 
den as usual, he was filled with dis- 
may Half of those orange-colored 
Skee-whittle! 


he shouted Peter was puzzled but he 


balls had disappeared 


went on tending his garden, hopefully 
niffing the ur all the while 

But, on Thanksgiving morning 
when Peter went into his garden, there 
wasnt one ingle orange-colored any 
thing in sieht Well, this time Peter 
didn't bother to say “skee-whittle!” 
No, sir! He just sat right in the mid- 
die of the garden patch took a big 
breath so he could ery a good cry, 
ind—skee-whiitle! He smelled pump- 
Ain pie! 

There was a commotion at the gate 
und turning, Peter saw a gray horse 
pulling a wagon with two new wheels 
On the wagon, proud as you please, 
at the white cat, the brown dog, the 
yellow duck—and the Jolly Man! 

Peter ran to the gate calling Jolly 
Man, Jolly Man! Help me find my 
pumpkin pies They've all disap 
peared, but I can still smell them!” 

The Jolly Man laughed and point 
ed to a bie box on the back of the 

on. Peter lifted the lid and peeked 
n Skee-whittle!” he said, for there 


ere the pumpkin pr enough for all 


the newwhbor But they don't look 
ke what was growing in my garden! 

Oh, the garden said the Jolly 
Man, as if he'd just remembered 
omething My, those were fine 


pumpkins you grew, Peter!” 
“Pumpkin I don't understand.” 
It's very simple, Peter. Pumpkin 
pie is my busines You tended to the 
pumpkins and I tended to the pies.” 
Peter looked surprised. The Jolly Man 


ontinued You see, it takes more 
than growme pumpkins to make a 
pumpkin pie There's the mixing and 
the baking—but, come now, we’ve work 
t do He | ped Peter into the 
vagon Giddap, Gray Horse he 
said. waving to Peter’s mother and fa- 
ther We'll stop at every house!” 

To give a pumpkin pie!” added 
Peter 

And, they did 


Now, some folks say that we might 
never have known about pumpkin pix 
f it hadn't been for Peter and the 
Jolly Man! Do you suppose that’s why 
to this day, Peter is called the Pump 
kin Eater? Skee-whittle, it could be! 
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48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 








Franklin's Experiment With The Kite 


48 Joseph Boggs Beale American History Reproductions, each with a historical 
summary. Each reproduction is loose leaf and suitable for framing. Included 
in the selections are 


e Betsy Ross making the First 
American Flag 
e and many others 


e Paul Revere’s Ride 
e The Pony Express 
e The Boston Tea Party 


You can get them this easy way: (1) Ask your students to collect 150 outer 
wrappers from Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum (It's their favorite, so they'll 
gladly comply) 


(2) Send the wrappers to us, and we will send you the Joseph Boggs Beale 
collection free. Use this coupon, please. 





Cs bk a 1 RT alae 
FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT. A32 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


| enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble Please send more 


Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints information 


Name 
School 
Address 


City State 


ee oes 





FREE EDUCATIONAL Full color, 16 mm. film, available for classroom showing 


titled: “FUN FOR A PENNY”, A trip through the Fleer 
SOUND FILM a plant in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! 
Write Dept, A32 
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Box 256, Newport, Ky. 
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Your name printed 
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attractive Christmas 
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Christmas box 


6 imprinted Pencils @ 28e 


3 imprinted Pencils ; the 
4 Pencils in Bow @ 126 


mprinted: Season's 
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§ Avoness 
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go Stare 


LEDO, INC. 


Greetings, oF 
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SEE BRITAIN 


Enjoy the rare beauty of bonnie 
Scotland ,..iravel ewiftly and 
comfortably by one of our 
famous “name” trains from 
London to Scotland, then take 
your choice of enchanting —and 
thrifty —tours of the Lochs and 
Highlands by rail, motor coach 


and ship. 


fe 1,000 mites of “Go-as- you please 


rail travel in Britain 


$20. class ony®3O uli: 


Good for berths, reservations, eli irish 


eross-channel services and rail travel in 
end from Northern ‘retand to Dublin. Valid 
for sia months Not on sale overseas 





CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS 
Another Bargain Feature — 
10 Savings on Travel 
th: rug hout Britain and Ireland 


Secure these, too, before youleave 


Train and cross-channel ship 
reservations; attractive tours by 
rail/motor coach/ship. 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS 


meee 46 
Sef YOUR TRAVEL AGENT Ser | o 95 
or Wteraty » ne z 
or British Railways Offices in : Sve, Reeeee wee Som 


: on BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rocketetior Plaza, 
New York, Chic ago, Los Angeles, Toronto. New York 20, WY, 
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Putting Life into the Art 
Program 
Continued from page 49 
recorder, on which one can put music 


Nutcracker 
music tor 


for interpretation I he 
delightful 
marnionette ballet dancers, for mstance 
ora piano prec cm 
pantomime is easier than a play. How- 
a play on tape with the 
manipulate 
ng | hos 
interested in manual training become 
d with the task of king the 
and toy furniture. Yes, 
friends. 


Suite furnishes 
Interpreting a song 


ever, putting 
puppeteers left free to 


if will help its produe mn 


ininiature stage 
marionettes are the teachers 
\s the end of the school year ap- 
proac in | and your ¢ rstwhile pupils be- 
vin to star-waze and write restless notes, 
titne 0 idoot wain this 

time on photographic tours. “Genius 
when the cameras begin to 
anything and everything 


matter (ot 


viii ouwu}t 
click Just 


subject course 


becomes 
there could be the friendly rivalry of a 
contest with judges to decide on the 
What an interesting 


in board becom 


best photography 


place the bu when 
the entries begin to go up! 

Sometime during the last week of 
chool it 1 
dren check theu 
the year as they appear 
the teacher has prepared. In addition 
to the projects mentioned the list 
night include some of the following 


s interesting to have the chil 
favorite projects of 


in a list which 


mobiles, drawing to must with col 
ored chalk), silk-screen printing, clay, 
leatherwork, glorified glass pictures, 
er-tube block prints, cloth 
rking with sea shells, and lettering 


pi tures, 


sters 
There is one thing you must expect 
if you are successful as an art teacher 
that is criticism. If you put life into 
your art so pupils begin to enjoy tt 
you are bound to ain om popularity 
and your greatest criticism from other 
teachers will be that you are teaching 
nothing at all! 
The aim of the year should be re 
tudied by way of summary. Have you 
en guilty of promoting “art for arts 
ake ’ Or have you kept uppermost 
unt for the child's sake During the 
iy you may have noticed here and 
there a personality struggling for re 
lease Has art aided in this struggle 
for freedom? Has a shy child gained 
onhidence ? Has originality been 
tressed Has the power of adventur 
been encouraged? Has a better 
ciation for life and 1 value 
en stressed? If one or all of these 
aims have been touched, then the art 
acher has made a small contribution 
to future America. Only as 
ing makes a real contribution to hu 


our teach 


man life is it worth while 


The Great Corn Feast 
Continued ro page 73 


than ever but still they cant eat Not 
until tomorrow Mother Indian tells 
them. Finally it is evening and they 


all oo to bed 
THE FRAST BDAY 


Seene One: [he Indian Camp 

Time: Morning 

Characters: Mother Indian and the 
Indian Children 

Situation: [he 
happy because today they are gome to 
eat They run off for their morning 
swim After a while they come out of 
the water and watch Mother Indian 
out of the oven 


Children wake up 


taking the berry cakes 
with a long paddle lhey look around 
and comment about the corn on the 
cob, the corn and beans cooked to 
gether, the fish and turkey, the pump- 
kin bread and cake and pudding, the 
blueberries and maple sugar. They are 


cant go barefoot today 


hungry! Won't it ever be time to 


eat? Mother Indian tells them to go 


ind put on their best clothes. They 
They must 
wear their moccasins. This is a dress- 
up occasion If they don't dress up 
people will say that they have a lazy 
mother. It takes so long and they are 
o hungry but at last they are all ready. 
They go out of the wig 
down the flap. They walk proudly off 
toward the clearing in their dress 
clothes 

Seene Two: The Clearing 

Time: Midday 

Characters: [he Indian Chief and 
all the Indians in full dress 

Situation: (G;randfather Indian builds 
a fire in the clearing. 
He rubs sticks together and the sparks 
fly. The Children stand around and 
watch. The Indians cook corn. They 
put some of it on a rock over the fire 
Smoke goes up into the air. The corn 
on the rock is burning Imagination 
into play here The Indians 
pray to the Great Spirit rhey tell 
him that with the smoke they send 
their thanks. Then one by one the In- 
dian Braves step near the rising smoke 
ind talk to the Great Spirit. They tell 
what they have done that is wrong 
They promise not to do it any more 
Next, the Indian Women step up one 
it a time, and tell what they hav 
done that is wrong. They promise not 
to do it any more. Then the Indian 
Children, one at a time, step up and 
tell what they have done that is wrong 
and promise not to do it any more 
One man promises not to cheat any 


wam and let 


center of the 


comes 


more. One mother promises not to 


cold so much. A boy promises not to 
pick fights. Another boy promises not 
to tease his little sister. A girl promises 
to he Ip her mother more 

Scene Three: The Indian Camp 

Time: Afternoon 

Characters: Al! the Indians 

Situation: [he feast 
[hey all sit together by families on 
the ground, their company with them 
Each family has food in bowls and 
platters and baskets. They eat and eat 
ind eat. The corncobs pile up besid 
them. The turkey bones pile up beside 
them Real treats, if forthcoming 
may be eaten at this time When ev 
eryone has eaten all he can hold, they 

home and that is the end of the 
Great Corn Feast 


iS spre ad out 


The Seven Thanksgivings 


Continued from page 52) 


one side dark. Another 
played with peach pits, one side of 


game was 
which had been darkened. Sometimes 
the men played 
ind if the men won, they believed that 


against the women, 
the harvest would be very good 

Some were games of skill. The In 
dians played a game with a soft leather 
ball and a thong-laced bat which was 
the beginning of our game of lacrosse 
They are also credited with inventing 
hockey, which they played as we do 
with a curved stick. When there were 
important games between villages, In- 
dians would come from miles around 
is people now gather for the World 
Series baseball games 

Indians liked to show their skill in 
other ways too—racing on foot, throw 
spears, and hurling the “snow snake.’ 
The snake was a long narrow stick 
ibout five or six feet long, and one- 
fourth inch thick. The game was to 
see who could send it sliding over 
the hard-packed snow for the longest 


distance. 


INDIAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


|. They taught the first white set 
tlers how to survive in the wilderness 


(Continued on page 8 








Continu 


Many of our scouting and campit 
vities, and some of our spor dat 
k to the Indians 

Strawberry Festivals, 
s, and Thanksgiving Day ca be 

xced to their example 


The Seven Thanksgivings 


dance Some of their masks were 
ved tror wood, but yours can be 
ide ! paper, papier-mache, or any 


ther litabie materia 


(Construct rattles and tom-toms to 


be used im al lind in dance 


+. Corn, succotash, pumpkins ral Learn the False Face Dance 
rries, and map yrup are tavorite cribed in Book of Indian Crafts and 
day becausé : Indians wl Indian Il by Julian H. Salomon 
owed our forefathers how grow Harper or originate an Indian dance 
d use them for one of the seven Indian Thanksgiv 
Whatever they had, and whatever feasts Perform the dance tor 
ey knew the Indians generously ests, using the articles of dress and 


red with the early white settlers 
Thanksgiving time is an appropriate 
ur debt to these 
j 


pli 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Discuss differences in prepa 
for a Thanksgiving today with that ol 

the Pilgrim ind the Indians l 
more or less work? Is it more or lk 
sincere? Do we pay more attention to 
the extras—food, clothing, and games 
than we do to the 
r the celebration’ 
Repe rt on some of the way 


spiritual rea n 


vhich Indian culture has influences 
life in the United States, after doing 
ome research on one of the followin 
ace names, travel routes, food, com 
ion words camping und scouting 
umes, festival democrat overn 
ment 


3. On a large 
or wrapping paper sketch the roug 


piece of brown clot! 


outline of an animal hide Pretend 
tnis i an inimal skin Then cut 
uut a simpli hurt ind other part of 


in Ind im ¢ tume to wear in an In 
dian play, tableau, or dance. Decorate 
ith beads, shells, or feather 

t Indian moccasins were mace 
oft leather with sean only of th 
des and top They were stitched o1 
the wrong side, and then turned rigl 
side out Mak 


by standing on a piece of wrapping pa 


a pattern ot your teet 
pet and dra ng the outiine : 
L se the pattern to make a pair otf al 
moccasins from leather, or an imitati 
pair trom paper 

». Decorate a cloth belt with 
n Indian fashion. String five or 
be ids on a thread then titch throt 
the material and repea I ry 
} design Decorate 1 i 
beads, but take a s 
for better wear 


f Make 1 mask t repre nt 


this study, we have the 


oration already made 


; Prepare im assen program en 


titled “The Seven Indian Thanksgiv 


ind give re- 


Make ist mn 


orts on hunting, agricultural practices, 
nort ind other phases of Indian 
fe. Relate each to the specific festival 
EVALUATION 
Th ;is a worth-while activity be 
suse the emphasis is on the reasons 
! the occa ! rather than scene 


iking. whicl iten pt duces nothing 

re than “costume exhibits” and does 

develop an understanding of why 

he Pilerim ind Indians believed in a 
nksgiving day 

After discussi how the day is 

i pupils homes, it was re 

en to the children) that to 


majority it meant only a day of vis- 


ting and eating with no thought of 
th spiritual side which actually ex- 
iit the word fhank ng W hile 


ve cannot measure the lasting value of 
itisfaction of 
rying to plant the seed of understand 
ind perhaps 

th enough repetition throughout the 
chool year the story will ultimately 


n their young mind 


et across 
While Thanksgiving Day provides 
hing material for all grades, this 

pe of study will appeal more to the 
ddle ind upper grades because it 
then opportunities to find the 
rs through analyzing the facts in 


ition «tt th casion, historica 


| 


eriod, and the people 
t. A lively discussion resulted from 


question “Di d more thanks 
days eact f Such a topic 

1 be , ped into an en 
dd nd upper-grade as 


f presented in the form of a 
hildren an incen 
to earcl for tacts, and apply 
on ¢ ich side 
Continued on Sane 92 
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“This book report is from the movie of the same name.” 
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nw Free to teachers... 


Greyhound’s 


new full-color X 


classroom display... 





A series of 10 beavtiful photographs printed in 
natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width 


> It’s an informative teaching aid it’s a handsome classroom 
decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, Highways to History, 
presents dramatic views of ten historically famous places in diferent 
parts ol America. They bring to life vivid moments from the past 
dramatize achievements of national importance in history and prog- 
ress. This display will be ready for mailing to you and your class 


after November 1. Write for your copy today 


, ... related "LESSON TOPICS”, 
8 page study of historic places in 
America, with suggested class tours 

A valuable supplement to the full-color display, these 
lesson topics take your class on tours of America’s 


all through the U.S.A. Factual in 


formation on bus tours for any class or schoo! group 


best-loved shrine 


trip i also included 


wucneels To mston 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY AND LESSOM TOPICS 

Fill out coupon and mail to Greyhound information Coster, 7.0. Box 615, Chicage 90, I. for your “Highways tc 

History display and one set of Lesson Topics If additional Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many 
(Not more than 15 additional sets to a classroom, please) 

Name 


Address 


GREYHOUND 
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Heres a Tip for you! 


Ever need a new idea for putting across that science lesson? Ever need new 
methods ~ new devices to help you in the language arts, in reading, in arithmetic? 
Well, here are two brand-new books just crammed with tried and tested 


teaching tips to help you meet those special problems. 


,L4AAAAAAAAAAAA 


Wa aa aaa aaa aaa 


([ALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALA 


These books — 419 Tips for Primary Teachers and 347 Tips for Upper- 
Grade Teachers — have been published as the 50th Anniversary 
Volumes of the oldest and most popular feature of The INSTRUCTOR 
Magatine — the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 
The items in these books have appeared in this feature of 


The INSTRUCTOR as contributions from the best teachers in America. 



























The special tips selected for these books are the most outstanding ee 
from 25,000 suggestions. Every one of these Tips for Teachers 
has been successfully used in the classroom as part TABLE 
of a real learning experience. And these practical, usable CONTE OF 
devices can be put into immediate operation. Items NTS 
are short, concise, and to the point. ARITHMETIC 
IIlustrations or diagrams are used when necessary to ART and "* 0.0 oe Mere 
make every fact crystal clear. CRA om 
A e@ % 
MANACh OM 7 Pa 
.. ieee oe oe 
Gay, clever drawings by artists familiar to SAFETY .” . “ 
INSTRUCTOR readers illustrate each book. The Cn. a a we 1” - 33 
various sections are listed in a Table of Contents LANGUAGE eg OP ee 
in the front of the book and a Ready Reference MUSIC . >. 6 « % gn 
Index in the back of the book lists the items by Magee °° of ee, 55 
subject. Each 80-page book is strongly bound in SClENcE | wy yee ote 
paper cover in a convenient size 7-5/8 ” x 10”. SOCIAL ee: lla 
STUDIES , °° = a 


X-TRAS . . oe oo ae 


HELPFUL HI ) 
NTS FR 
EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


Each Book $2.00 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


Credit Orders Subject to 
Postage and Handling Charges 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK TO ORDER YOUR COPIES 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the following books at once: 





Total 
419 TIPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS @ $2.00 ea. 
347 TIPS FOR UPPER-GRADE TEACHERS @ $2.00 ea. 
Total amount of this order $ 
Enclosed is $ , payment in full. Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Send me a free copy of your new Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


N me 


St. or R.D 


a 


) , 
0.6 Zone 


Feeeeeceneceeenee SOQ SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES24 
RLeseeeeeeeeeeseeseeeceseeeeaesesaeeueseasesaad 
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Trouble at Deseret 


avin took the empty water jug from one of 
D He climbed the fence that sur 
rounded the Big Field, and joined his sister 


the men 


who was waiting for him. 
“They sure were thirsty,” he said. 
corn is hard work.” 


“Hoeing 


“Everything out here is hard work,” Martha 
replied, “but it is worth it, David. Deseret is so 
beautiful with the high mountains, the valleys, 
And some day it won't 


The men are all 


and the lake near by. 
he so hard. Father says so. 
thrilled with the 
And no wonder! 


way the crops are growing 
Look at that wheat, and the 
corn, and the vegetables—five thousand acres 
of it!” 

“It had better grow!” David said. “Martha, 
what would happen to the people here if that 
stuff in the Biw Field failed to make a harvest?” 

“They would Martha 
promptly. “How could they help it? All of our 


starve,” answered 
seeds went into the ground, so we couldn’t plant 
Back home in the East we could buy 
If we sent wag- 


again 
more seeds, but not out here. 
ons east, it is a thousand miles to St. Louis. If 
we went west, it is a thousand miles to San- 


Francisco. And all around us are Indians. So, 


we have to raise that stuff in the Big Field!” 


Policemen of 


LOIS SNELLING 


She suddenly stooped to look at a small black 
insect perched on a sagebrush leaf. “What's 
this, David? A grasshopper?” 

“No, silly. It’s a cricket. He is eating that 
leaf, so I guess he’s hungry.” 

“Here is another one!” Martha exclaimed 
as a second insect hopped onto the bush. “And 
he is hungry, too.” 

Then what her 
said, Martha exclaimed, “We had better be go- 
ing home. Mother told us not to stay here long.” 

It was May, 1848. The little settlement was 
near Great Salt Lake. The summer before the 
settlers had come in ox wagons from the East, 
seeking new homes. They had built log cabins 
and had cut the sagebrush from the valley land. 
They had cut rails for the fence around the Big 
Field 
tains, they brought water to the parched ground 

In the Big Field they had planted the seeds 
brought from the East. The field belonged to 
everybody, and everybody helped with the work. 
Even the older children, like David and Martha 
Turner, had chores to do 
been built in this way. 

“We will build this place,” said their leader 
Mr. Brigham Young, “in the spirit of helpful- 


the Sea 


Oo: morning Jimmy Brewster ran from his 
! 


remembering mother had 


By damming the stream from the moun- 


The homes had also 


amily’s cottage down to the old wharf. 
He saw Captain Dan working on the engine in 
the rear of his motorboat. 

Jimmy shouted, “Today’s my birthday, Cap- 
tain Dan 
promised me a ride in your boat for a present?” 

Captain Dan stood up. “So I did!” and he 
smiled at Jimmy. When he smiled, little wrin- 
kles appeared at the corners of his eyes, like 
fans. “Did your mother say you could go out 
with me?” he asked. 

Jimmy nodded. 
weren't busy.” 

Captain Dan took people for rides and on 
fishing trips in summer. The rest of the year he 
went fishing by himself 


I’m seven years old, Remember, you 


“She said I might if you 


Jimmy liked him very 
He liked to watch Captain Dan clean 
his boat, and coil ropes, and make it shipshape 


uc h 


Sometimes Captain Dan let him go along when 

he chugged into the inner harbor for gas 
Jimmy waited excitedly while Captain Dan 
looked all around at the sky 
Calm a 


“It’s a good day 
And I'm not busy 
He wiped his 
“We'll 
go out to the lightship, young 
Hop in!” 
jumped into the 


this morning.” 
hands on a clean rag 


fellow 
Jimmy 
open motorboat. The engine 
sputtered and coughed, and 
started humming. The boat 
slid away from the wharf, 
and Jimmy sat beside Cap- 
tain Dan on the rail where a 
little steering 
was fastened. His feet rested 


en the wooden bench that 


round wheel 
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FACTUAL STORIES 


ness. Here, we will all work and share togeth- 
er, and especially shall the strong among us 
assist the weak.” And that is just what hap- 
pened at Deseret. 

Like all pioneer migrations to the West, the 
journey had been hard. Building their homes 
was hard work, their supplies grew short, and 
they were often hungry. But they were not dis- 
couraged for they had carefully guarded their 
precious seeds. After the first bountiful harvest 
on that rich soil, the people felt they would be 
well on the way toward success. 

Now, with May almost gone, the Big Field 
was like a green ocean. Today the Turner chil- 
dren had taken water to the men laboring in 
the cornfield. 

Mr. Turner was late coming home that eve- 
ning, and the supper grew cold. As dusk ap- 
proached, Mrs. Turner became worried. She 
sent the children to the Big Field again, to see 
what was keeping him. As they hurried along 
through the sagebrush, David suddenly stopped 

“Listen!” he said. “Such a racket!” 

“Insects,” Martha said. “They always make 
a noise at night—but not a noise like that!” 

They hurried along, and near the Big Field 


they noticed the men (Continued on page 93) 


HESTER HAWKES 


ran along both sides of the boat where fishing 
passengers could sit when they were aboard 

The boat’s bow tossed up drops of salt water 
that sparkled in the sunshine. A fine cool 
breeze blew in their faces. 

Jimmy said happily, “Riding in a motorboat 
is lots nicer than riding in a car.” 

Captain Dan pulled his cap farther over his 
eyes because of the bright san. “Maybe so in 
summer, when the roads and highways are hot.” 
he answered, “but in winter, it gets pretty cold 
without a cover or roof, or a heater like vour 
father has in his car.” 

This was a new thought to Jimmy 
anyhow, boats are a lot safer than cars.” 

Captain Dan nodded 


“Well, 


“We don’t have to 
watch out for folks crossing the streets. or for 


hoys and girls on bicycles. We don’t speed, and 


there are fewer traffic rules.” 

“Traffic rules?” Jimmy looked surprised 

“Why sure! Anybody who drives a car has to 
know many rules and your father probably uses 
a map when he goes on motor trips.” At Jimmy’s 
nod, he went on, “The ocean has maps too, only 
we call them charts. Every channel. buoy. and 
lighthouse is carefully marked on them.” 

“Well, anyhow.” Jimmy said 
stop” and ‘go’ lichts.” 

“Not exactly.” the captain replied, “though 
we do have red and green lights on all boats. 
Would you like to know an easy way to remem- 
ber them, Jimmy?” He held up his left hand 
“A red light means it’s on the left or pert side 
of the boat. Red, left, port.” He held up his 
other hand. “Green, right. starboard.” 

Jimmy mumbled, “Red—left port Green— 
right—starboard.” Soon he’d memorized lights 
and boat sides. Continued on page 92) 


“vou don’t have 








The RIGHT Comics 


Can Be 
Classroom Tools 


observing our 
di \ that 


our American human nature often 


BRITIS HER, 


country, said recently 
exhibits a tendency to “throw the 
In other 


that 


baby out with the bath.” 
words, whenever we decide 
anything has damaging or undesir- 
able qualities, we are inclined to 
destroy it completely without tak- 
ing time to analyze the situation 


and consider what might be sal- 
vaged and put to good use 
Recently teachers, as well as the 


public generally, have been alerted 


to the insidious influence of the 
horror, sex, and crime comics 
Comprehensive research studies 


have been reported, associations 
concerned with the welfare of chil 
dren and youth have planned pro 
grams of action to remove these 
objectionable public ations from the 
newsstands, and city councils have 
passed ordinances limiting distribu 
tion. Noting the handwriting on 
the wall, even the publishers of the 
comics have given evidence of be- 
lated 
by setting up a 
On one opinion universal consensus 


development of conscience 


screening board 
prevails—youth must be protected 
against the demoralizing influence 
of crime, sex, and horror comies 
But here is a place to exercise 
care lest we “throw out the baby 
with the bath.” Children love the 


comics. They devour them with 
voracious appetite. They swap 
them with their friends. They be- 


come oblivious to the surrounding 
world while parents and teachers 
shake their heads in bewilderment 

No one can deny that learning, 
desirable or taking 
place when a child is reading com- 


otherwise, is 
ic books. He is connecting conver- 
sation with the speaker, he is as- 
similating a pattern of ideas, he is 
making mental associations with 
experience in his own background 
But these are adult observations 
They don’t actually explain why 
children seek out the comics 
What then is the attraction for 
youngsters in the comics? Adults 
forget that every child from infancy 
to maturity is in the process of try- 
ing to become one with his world 
He is born without any knowledge 


of the 
which he 


compiex world in 
finds himself. He 
wants to sample his world as 
widely and as quickly as pos- 


sible 


He wants to read, as it 


were, the first chapter in 
many, many books He is 
secking breadth of contact rather 


than depth. He wants the adven- 
ture and excitement of finding out 
something about everything and all 
at once 

Big books that present a formid- 
able appearance even to adults are 
even more formidable to children 
They 


” 
LuIns 


contain “more about pen- 
than the child cares to know 
at this stage of development. Books 
containing page after page of solid 
printing with few illustrations are 
usually glanced at listlessly and re- 
shelf 


there 


turned to the 
(of course are other rea- 


They 


are colorful, with a graphic presen- 


sons why the comics attract. 


tation that helps the reader acquire 
Many 


comics provide quick satisfaction 


the meaning more readily 


one spurt of action 
after ancther mate- 
rializes as the child 


turns the pages. 
In the sensational 
book, 


the reader, instead of 


type of com 


having an emotional- 
ly satisfying experience, olten finds 
himself in a state of exciternent and 


text, too, is commonly at a very 


turmoil as he finishes reading 


adult level, with complex words 
But can we place all comics in a 
single category and thus decry thei 
existence or discourage their usage? 
An analysis of comic-book presen- 
tations refutes this policy. Let us 
examine the worth-while pictorial 
story presentations and see the par- 
ticular attributes of each type 


The 


roughly 


comics fall 
with 


act ceptable 


into three groups 
some overlapping in each 

In greatest number is the story 
comic; its major function is to en- 
tertain, but it often possesses rath- 
er keen character delineations and 
thus affords the child opportunity 
to develop insight into human na- 


ture. These books seem to appeal 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Chief, Bureau of Elementary 
Education, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, 
California 
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(fe 


rb ha eos MN ready 


c“ Te 


to all ages, and if put in doctors’ 


and dentists’ waiting rooms and 
other public plac cs will be read by 
children and adults alike. 

A second type is the information- 
al story that presents a graphic pic- 
ture of an industry, process, or his- 
torical event Private enterprises 
or associations representing a group 
ol industries are prov iding many 
such books. Similar comics are sold 
on the newsstands, and one com- 
pany makes them available to class 
rooms at quantity rates in monthly 
subscription form 

The third kind is the comic-book 
presentation of a well known story 


The 


ones who must be 


or literary scene, less facile 
readers, and the 
led to the longer original version of 
a classic by discovering value im the 

modified 


form, pro- 


vide the major au- 
dience for the illus- 
trated comics of this 
type. 

I recently observed 
two exXperiene cs in 
which the  comic- 
book type of presentation proved 
Both of the teach- 


ers were using Picture Progress, the 


advantageous. 


monthly magazine which takes a 
single subject or event and treats 
it in pictorial form 


Dake He has al vood 


mind but finds application to aca 


lerry’s case 


demic pursuits actually painful 
One day, his teacher dropped a 
copy ol The Time of the Cave 


Man on Terry's table as she passed 
The 
fur-clad primitive men on the coy 
Terry pored 
then 
He forgot himself 


mammoth elephant and the 


er were irresistible 


over the exciting cover and 


turned the page 


the classroom, the sounds and 
sights outside the classroom win- 
dow. He was back thousands of 


years with the sabertooth and the 
cave bear; he was discovering how 


early man learned to devise weap- 
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THE sample comic-book page 
reproduced at the left is tak- 
en from The Star Spangled 
Banner, Vol. 2, No. 4, in the 
“Picture Progress’ series. 
This series makes a point of 
including helps in pronuncia- 
| tion and word meaning, and 
of using some text besides 
the conversation, 





ons, to use fire, to cook 


food, to make light, to 


trap animals, and to 
draw pictures on the 
walls of hiscaves. When 


Terry looked up, he 
drew a deep breath, 
and his teacher knew that other 


books, thicker ones with more in- 
formation on the cave man, would 
The speedy 


be welcomed by ‘Terry 


action of the educational comic 
had created readiness by opening 
the door to a thrilling chapter of 
man’s ingenuity and inventiveness 
The quick overview had been sufh- 
ciently intriguing to create deep 
interest in Terry's inquiring mind, 

Now here is the case of Ronald, 
Nearly all the teachers at Murray 
Street School working 


with Ronnie 


have been 
they agree that read- 
ing will always be difficult for him 
But Ronald is sensitive to his prob- 


lem: he flushes to the roots of his 


hair when the teacher picks out 
“an easy book” for him. He has 
failed so many times that even 


though his age should make it pos 


sible for him to read, the fear of 
insurmount- 


The 


other children were reading about 


failure constitutes an 
able block to his achievement 


Egypt but the history and geogra 

phy books were beyond Ronald 
Ronald's 

kind of comic containing a pictori- 


teacher found a new 
al current event with the headline 
Find Two Ships 5000 Years Old 
The pictures helped with the new 
Hard words like Pharaoh, 
Che op ‘ and archeologist we re ae 
tually 
The teacher helped a bit and when 


words 


pronounced in the = story 
time for the class discussion came 
Ronald 
immobility, was eager to share “his 


hook” 


the pyramids were built 


who usually sat in frozen 


whic h showed CXAC tly how 


Even the most able children in 


the class gathered around Ronald 
to look at the pic tures and read the 
simple explanations. For the first 


Ronald 


something he had learned hy read 


time was reatly to share 


ing with the aid of clear, well 
drawn, and colorful picture 
For older children who are hav- 


ing trouble Continued on page 105) 
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An interesting way to bring better break- 
fast habits to your class is to use a Break- 
fast Quiz as shown above. It could easily 
be adapted to a simulated radio or tele- 
vision quiz which would help get child 
perticipation in an entertaining manner. 
Children can make a microphone and tele- 
vision camera out of cardboard and drama- 
tize the program with giant food models. 
This quiz was used successfully in the 
schools of Greenwich, Connecticut as part 
of a Good Breakfast Campaign. This is 
one of the many breakfast activities in- 
cluded in the Teacher's Manual. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the better ment of national nutrition 


135 South La Galle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 
135 Gouth La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Grades 4°65 +6. 


° 
y 
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Addrens 
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Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 


Zone.._£State___._... 
Coupon for FREE Unit for Grades 4+5+6 





"The edited 
by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, 
consists of 


teaching unit, 


complete 


University of Chicago, 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 20-page 
Teacher's Manual, entitled 
Breakfast Plays and Other 
size 8"x10%" 


illustrated cos- 


‘Two 

tetter 
Classroom Activities,” 
supplies play outline, 
and dialogue for two 


tume ideas, 


better breakfast plays a chapter 


on the latest nutrition information 
helpful material for teaching 


Contains 


Kives 
the good breakfast lesson 
charts, and 


150 illustrations, 


photographs 

FOR THE CLASSROOM: Eight 
beautiful full color breakfast activ- 
ity poster pictures for bulletin board 


use 





Send for this 
BREAKFAST TEACHING 
UNIT for Grades 4+5+6 





—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Teachers say: “End your search for usable material with 
thing you need for the entire school year 
Creative Art Ideas, Gift Suggestions, unusual 

A years supply of Blackbeard Borders, Window 
Try thie yearly service bit of time savers and know the 
faction of hating « classroom of distinctive beauty 
all gerade levele -correlates with other subjects 


It gives practival 
nd-Outs and 3-0 Creations, 
letures, 


It simplifies grade 
Librarians and art teachers find the 
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The Seven Thanksgivings 


Continued from page 87) 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


{rt and Crafts—American Indian 
North American Indians and Eski 
mos filmmstrips Society for Vis 
ual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diver 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14 

Day of digg giwing, A (film), Young 
America Films, Inc 18 BE. 41st St 
New York 17 

Early American Indian, The, “Story of 


Indian” filmstrip, 
color Eve Gate House, Inc., 2716 
tist Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y 

Indian Boy and Girl, The, “Story of 
the American Indian” (filmstrip, 

Eve (jate House Inc 

Indian Corn, “Indians and Pilgrims” 
filmstrip Pat Dowling Pictures 
1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 
45, Calif 


the American 


‘ olor 


Indians of the Northeastern Wood 
lands “Story of the American In 
dian” (filmstrip, color Eye Gate 
House, Inc 

Life of the Woodland Indian, “North 


American Indians and Eskimos” 


filmstrip), Society for Visual Edu 
cation In 

Story of Thanksgiving Phanksgiving 
Day” filmstrip , society for Visual 


Education, In 
Thanksgiving Day 
filmstrip, 


Patriotic Holidays’ 

Encyclopaedia 
Films, Ine., 1150 Wil- 
Wilmette, Il 


color 
B 

Witannica 
mette Ave 


Policemen of the Sea 


Continued from page 90 


Jimmy looked over at a rocky up of 
land, high white 
Captain Dan explained That 
house marked on 
chart of this part of the coast.’ 
What are little white 

around the 


tower, 
light 
every 


and saw a 
over there is 


build- 


Jimmy 


those 

ings lighthouse? 

asked 
“One 


keeper; 


of the lighthouse 
home of his 
garage 
a boathouse; also a supply build- 
extra equipment 1s kept 


is the home 
another is the 
assistant — his there's a 
and 


ing where 


helper; 


things like and oil, in case the 


electricity in the big light fails to work 


rope, 


some 


might 


“Lighthouses are like big city street 
lights, aren't they?” Jimmy said 

“That's right,” said the captain 
with a grin. “The lightships might be 


called the city’s police chiefs.’ 
‘I've never heard of lightships,’ 
Jimmy said 


“You'll be seeing one in a few min 
utes. Here, young fellow, do you want 
to steer the boat? 

Jimmy proudly took hold of the 


small steering wheel. Under the cap- 


tain’s guiding hand, he turned the 
motorboat first in one direction, then 
in another. The boat turned easily, 


making a gurgling white path in the 
green sea water 

“It’s fun,” Jimmy 
easy to do.” 

“But you have to watch where you're 
steering,” warned the captain. “You 
run over any 


not to 

floating wood or lobster 
with long Those ropes 
would wind around the boat's propeller 
und «make Then, there are 
rocks and sandbars that don’t show, 
but they're marked with buoys.” 

“Tell me Jimmy 
begged 

“You could call them the street 
markers of the ocean. Do you see that 
high black stick in front of us? It’s 
a day mark called spar buoy. It’s 
just a long pole with one end anchored 
to the bottom. When the tide 
in, the spar leans toward us. 


cried and so 


must be careful 
piece 5 of 
buoys ropes 


trouble 


about the buoys,” 


comes 


When 


out, it leans the other 
only marks the channel, 
boatman how the tide is 


the tide goes 
way It not 
but shows the 
running.” 

“There's a red 
Jimmy pointed 

“That's a port spar 
have to pass it on the left 
they work like traffic 
Jimmy?” 

“What's that noise?” the boy asked 
suddenly. He looked all around, and 
he couldn't see the old wharf any more 
Even the white lighthouse was far be- 
hind. “It sounds like a groan, or a 
grunt.” 

How Captain Dan laughed! 
a whistler buoy. It’s a big. 
metal buoy that floats, and it has an 
air whistle at the top. When the waves 
rock it back and forth, it whistles 
Fishermen caught in a fog, or at night, 
can hear that noise for miles and miles 
There are lots of markers for night- 
time along the coast.” 

Captain Dan held up four fingers 
“There's the gong buoy, the bell buoy 
the one with a light at its top, and 
the whistler. And, on channels or 
rivers, you'll find other buoys called 
a nun, a cone, and a can. But those 
are day marks, like the spars.” 

“My Jimmy exclaimed 
“I didn’t have any idea there were so 
many traffic signs to read on the water 


spar ahead of us,” 


That means we 
See 


signals, 


how 


real 


*That's 


hollow 


goodness!’ 


Look, Captain Dan, there’s a ship 
ahead. It looks like it’s anchored 
“It is anchored.” Captain Dan 


helped Jimmy steer in that direction. 

That's chiefs—a 
lightship.” 

The two steered their boat in a big 
circle around the stubby ship. It had 
short masts, and looked very 
strong There were all sorts of radio 
antennae fastened to the masts. On 
each side of the hull was painted a 
name in huge white letters 

“When you see a lightship, Jimmy 
always know that right there is 
part of the coast,” the 
“Lightships are very 
mportant. They're put where light- 
muses can't be built, and they mark 
dangerous reefs and shoals that don’t 
stick up above water.” 

Jimmy leaned forward, cautiously, 
and looked over the side of the motor- 
boat, down into the dark water. “I 
can't see a thing. What are reefs and 
shoals?” 

“Reefs are roc ks, or part of a ledge, 
very near the top or surface of the sea 
And shoals are sandbanks or sandbars, 
under water too. Both reefs and shoals 
ire very dangerous to big ships ” 

Captain Dan two men 
standing on the deck of the lightship. 
They waved back. After circling the 
lightship wvice, for Jimmy to get a 
good look, the captain headed the boat 
toward the home harbor 

“Do those men live on that lightship 
all the time?” wondered Jimmy. “It 
must be lonesome.” 

“Somebody has to be on duty all the 
right around the clock. The men 
take turns. Some work in the daytime, 
and some at night. It’s just like any- 
bedy’s job on land—regular hours 
There's a motorboat on board that 
they lower when they want to get to 
shore. And the lighthouse tenders bring 
them supplies.” 

Captain Dan looked at Jimmy, and 
grinned. “Now I suppose you want to 
know about lighthouse tenders! Well, 
they're rightly named because that's 
what they do, and they're good-sized 
stout vessels.” 

He went on to explain, “You have 
seen long oil trucks at filling stations? 
Well, lighthouse tenders carry supplies 
the same way, going regularly to the 
lighthouses and lightships about once 
a month. They carry oil, food, and 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Trouble at Deseret 
(Continued from page 90) 


standing in groups. The noise grew 
louder. Martha cried, “Oh!” as some 
thing struck her on the cheek. Then 
the children heard one of the men 
speaking 

“How the crickets keep coming! 
Look at that swarm settling on the 
corn! Now that it’s dark, there is noth 
ing we can do, so let’s go home, try 
to rest, and be back here early in the 
morning.” 

But there was little rest at Deseret 
that night. The noise of the insects 
was tremendous. Everyone worried 
about the growing plants. At dawn, 
young and old hurried out to the Big 
Field. What they saw terrified them 
On the east side, plant stalks stood 
bare and shriveled. The army of crick 
ets was moving through the field, leay 
ing waste behind. From the east came 
more crickets. The ground was black 
with them. 

David heard his mother sob, and as 
he stood close beside her, he remem 
bered what Martha had said, only yes- 
terday. We will starve. How could we 
help it? A thousand miles to the east 

. a thousand miles to the west 


The men tried everything within 
their power. Throughout the day they 
had flailed the insects with sticks 
They drove them into bags, and burned 
them. Soon they realized how hopeless 
it was. For every insect destroyed, hun 
dreds more took its place. Their crop 
was doomed! The people were doomed! 

As they watched the crickets move 
across the green acres, they stood ex- 
hausted and in despair, when they 
heard the voice of Brigham Young 
“We have done all we can. We will 
leave the rest to God. We will pray 
for His help.” 

In the days that followed, that is 
what happened in Deseret There 
were public prayer meetings, attended 
by everyone in the colony; there were 
prayers in the homes; there were silent 
prayers as the people went about their 
work. But it seemed there was no an- 
swer to their prayers. 

David was still remembering the 
words of his sister, for their meaning 
was written on all the faces of the 
people. It even showed on Mr. Young's 
face. “We will starve.” 

One day David and Martha went to 
the Big Field, just as everyone else did. 


Their father was leaning against the 
fence, staring at the desolation round 
about. 

Are things any better, Father?” 
David asked, though he could sée that 
they were not 

No, son,” Mr.Turner replied drear- 
ly. “The insects are still coming.” 

Suddenly someone cried out, “Look 

look! Gulls!’ From the west, a 
vedge of huge white birds soared to- 
ward the grain field. They circled and 
dropped to the ground. The air was 
filled with shrill cries, as their beaks 
began to snap at the leaves. David 
heard groans about him, and saw his 
father bow his head in despair. 

The crickets were not enough,” Mr. 
lurner murmured. “Whatever little 
they might leave must be taken by 
these hungry birds!” 

Again David heard the cry. “Look!” 
And there against the western sky came 
another vast wall of white wings. Down 
into the Big Field they came, just as 
the crickets had. The clacking of their 
beaks made a frightening noise. 

But a strange thing was happening. 
The big white birds were not eating 
the plants—they were eating crickets! 

It is an answer to our prayers,” 
Mr. Turner said to his children, “God 
sent the gulls to save us. There are 
many of them on the islands of the 
Great Salt Lake, and they came across 
the water to eat our crickets.” 

The flocks of gulls marched steadily 
across the Big Field, devouring crick 
ets on the way. With their craws 
stuffed tight, they would go away to 
rest and then return to eat more in- 
sects. Finally the last cricket was gone. 
Then, as suddenly as they had come, 
the gulls lifted their white wings and 
returned to their island homes 

Now there was great rejorcing, and 
prayers of thanksgiving at Deseret 
Most of the crops had been destroyed, 
but there was enough left to save them 
from starvation until wagons could go 
east for new supplies. They might be 
hungry, but they would survive 

David Turner and his sister felt the 
happiness and hope of the people 

“Martha,” said David, “we are like 
the prophet Elijah in the Bible. He 
was alone in the wilderness without 
food, and the ravens brought it to 
him. We are alone on the desert, and 
the gulls came to save our food.” 
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“Oh, it really isn’t the poor grades | mind so much. It's the deception. 
Why does he have to look so bright?” 
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The name WINSTON stands for 


the very best in dictionaries ! 





Take for example, Winston's new— 


beginner's PIXIE DICTIONARY 


In scope, s« holarship, word list and illustrations, Winston’s PIXIE 
DICTIONARY is more than a picture book. It is the beginner's 


first real honest-to-goodness-dictionary. 


M 290 entry words. 

Illustrations in full color. 

M Vocabulary carefully graded and checked. 

Different meanings of basic words illustrated by 
pictures and by use in sentences. 


Then, there is—Winston's '55 edition of — 


DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


5 


The most usable and complete dictionary for grades 5, 6, and 


Junior High Schools you can buy 


Many color plates—2 color maps. 

M Large finding-word. 

Definitions arranged so that current meanings 
are listed first. 


And 
WINSTON DICTIONARY, 


Ideal for the reading table or teacher's desk. 


College 
Edition 


Over 100,000 entries—with definitions, synonyms, 
antonyms, etymologies, parts of speech, usage, 
persons, places, foreign words and phrases, etc. 


DO you have a copy of 


Winston's monograph on Manipulative Devices for teaching arith- 
metic meaningfully? It’s a 20-page illustrated booklet showing 
uses Of major items in Winston’s manipulative-instructional pro- 
gram in arithmetic. It contains teaching suggestions and ideas 


that work. Write for Winston monograph-Manipulative Devices. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street ° Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pasadena 2, Calif. © Chicago 16, Ill, © Marianna, Fla. © Dallas |, Texas 
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MAKING 
SURE 


OF 
ARITHMETIC 





1955 edition 


Morton, Gray, Springstun, 
Schaat 


Grades 3 through 8 


Special features of the 1955 
edition: 


PUPILS’ BOOKS contain addi- 
tional, challenging materials 
for the more able pupils. The 
result——an arithmetic pro- 
gram in which every child is 
helped to succeed to the 
limit of his ability. 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS contain 
all the pages of the pupils’ 
books. teadian suggestions, 
answers, and special tests 
are on the lower half of each 
page—everything the teach- 
er needs, where the teacher 
necds it. 





This superior spelling program 
emphasiies: 


LEARNING IN CONTEXT. The 
spelling words are introduced 
and reviewed by using them 
in reading and written work. 


INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY. Each 
pupil may concentrate on the 
words in each unit that are 


difficult for him. 
WORD MEANINGS. Unusual 


attention is devoted to the 
different meanings of many 
words, word building, and 
vocabulary expansion. 


Clethbound and workbook 


forms. Teachers’ guides. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Dallas Atlanta 














Policemen of the Sea 


Continued fram pa ve YG? 


ry other thing that might be needed 
even medicines.” 

All the way home, Jimmy thought 
sibout what ¢ iptain Dan had told hin 
He had surely learned some interesting 
thing ind he had fun naming each 
buoy they passed on the homeward 
trip. Sometimes he saluted them with 
i Hi there Mr. Whistler! And he 
was plea ed that he could look ahe ad 
ind see all the day spars poking out of 
the water—like policemen of the sea 

Back at the wharf a little later 
Jimmy thanked Captain Dan for his 
special birthday ride Then he went 
whistling toward home thinking of all 
he had seen and again feeling the thrill 
of handling the boat alone 


The Southwest 


f niinucd trom pa te if) 


), If there are any stamp collector 
im your class or among the parents 
perhaps you can arrange for an exhibit 
which would show anniversarice ol 
statehood, national parks and monu 
ments, and similar commemoratives 

10. For a science experiment, test 
the buoyancy of various salt solutions 
by floating an egg in them. What hap 
pens when the eeu pl wed m tr 
water? Keep a record of how much 
alt is used in proportion to water in 
each test How salty is the water in 
Creat Salt Lake? 

ll. Has your class ever used the 
Club Exchange’ in Tur Instructor? 

See labli f contents, p. 2 Look tf 

the address of a school in the South 
west with which to corre spond When 
requesting an exchange of materials 
be reasonably modest in your demands 
Lon | expect a Kk woRY Mountam if 
ora portion of a stalactite 

12. Write words for a song about the 
Nevada Indians who lived in wickiups 
Maybe the musi 


supervisor could give you an assist with 


during the winter 


BOC mise 

13 Make a list of Who's Who in 
cach of the southwest states For a 
starter, there's a Vics president of the 
U.S., a Secretary of Agriculture, and a 
Justice of the Supreme Court 

14. Using the Saguaro Cactus for 


inspiration a vl vinbolwm, create 


suitable desiwn for classroom curtains 
a girl's skirt, or a boy's shirt 

15. Plan a schedule of things for a 
tourist visiting each of the six south 
western states to see of do including 
what, why, when, and where 

16. Make an exhibit showing items 
of handwork that are typical of vari 
ous Indian tribes in Arizona or New 
M AICO This would include weaving, 
pottery, basket making, jewelry, and 
katchina dolls Make this a do-it 
yvoursell project meatead of trying t 
collect the real thing. The object is 
research, interpretation, and selection 
of handerafts which are the trade 
marks of several Indian tribes 

| With modeling clay, sandy soil 
und water make an irrigation system 
with a dam, showing how the water can 
be gradually distributed in irrigation 
ditches 

Watch the unloading of produ: 

1 supermarket. Are any items from 
the southwest states’ Make a list of 
the fruits and vegetables, and their 
sources 

19. Write to the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Haskell Institute Lawrence, Kansas 
for the pamphlet, “Know the Trut! 
About Indians!” When received let 
volunteer group study the list of mat 
rials and decide which they th 
would be helpful, and the total cost 
of obtaining ther Then, everyone in 
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the class can help plan a project 
earn the money 

1). Discuss where peopl live in 
wh state What kinds of work do 
they perform? Any variations in their 
tandards of living What skills and 
backgrounds have contributed to their 
sccess? What factors made these 
tates grow slowly or rapidly 1 

11. Colorado Springs, Colorado, has 
heen chosen for the new Air Force 
Academy — the equivalent of West 
Point and Annapolis. Collect and dis- 
play information about its size, num- 
ber of student when the first class 
tarts, and accommodations until the 
ew buildings have been erected. Why 
vas this section of the ountry hosen 
for this school? 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 


Many Spanish words will be found 
n connection with the southwest 
tates Make at point of learning the 
orrect pronunciation, if possible Af 
ter all, you like to hear English words 
poken correctly, we'll wager 

There'll be new words. so be sure 
the children can spell and understand 
them Make a chart for “Words and 
Their Meanings” and include adobs 
patio, pinon, plaza, pueblo, rodeo and 
fiesta. Also add: 

Line rider cowboy who checks 
ran h boundaries 

i ia high tableland 

Kiwa-—Indian ceremonial chamber, 
entered through the roof by a ladder 

Frijoles beans. 

Gula monster — poisonous lizard 

Grub-line rider—rides around get- 
ting free meals without doing any work 

Remuda—herd or pack of saddle 
horses 

(_ow pony used to herd cattl 

Tumbleweed—bunches of ripened 
Russian thistle 

And long may your list grow! But, 
once you have it, how can you use it? 
Writing stories and poems will seem 
like “the same old thing” unless you 
et up some situations or simple plots 
© put zest into the task. Make a game 
of using as many words as possible 
from the above list paying attention 
to correct spe lling and meaning 

Hlow can you use the following? 
Perhaps a committee could select 5 a 
day to post on the bulletin board to en 
ourage research. By the time the list 
is exhausted they or others in the class 
may have topics to add. Write them 
briefly, in a manrer to attract atten- 
non, for a language activity 


A TREASURE CHEST OF FACTS 


rhe first of 21 missions (a day's 
journey apart) on the King 5 Highway 
El Camino Real), was started about 
169 by Father Junipero Serra. This 
road now connects San Diego and San 


brane isco 

2. Redwoods and sequoias are really 
giant pines. Sequoias are old fellows 
dating back 3.000 to 4.000 years. Many 
ure very tall and very thick—300 feet 
up, and 25 feet through 

Zz 


}. Irrigation has transformed south- 
ern ¢ alif wnia from a desert to a war 


den spot where fruits and vegetables 
ire grown by the thousands of carloads 

4. Factory-size, corporation-owned 
farms of 1,000 acres or more, where 
the rows run in miles instead of feet 
w rods, are typical of many parts of 
California 

5. Sunshine can be an attraction to 
more than tourists and ret red people 
California’s average of 350 sunny days 
immually explains why so many large 
iircraft factories have located there 

6. “Some like it hot. and some like it 
cold,” and California provides a choice 
from desert hot to glacier cold 

7. Ship ahoy, sailor! Whether you 
are on a commercial vessel or one of 
l'nele Sam’s finest, there’s a good 
hance that sometime you'll make port 
t San Diego 

8. If you're a law-abiding sheep or 
cattle rancher in Nevada, it’s a safe bet 
that you've had business with the U.S 
Forest and Grazing Service which is 


ues permits and collects the fees for 
the use of public-domain lands If 


you're not law-abiding, there’s a good 
hance you'll do business with the 
igency, anyway 

9. The biggest day in Utah each 
year is July 24—Pioneer Day. That 
the date when Brigham Young and his 
followers arrived at what seemed their 
promised land “This is the place, 
their leader said, and the Mormons 
have proved how right he was 

10. Rubber plants (factories to you! 
in Denver, Colorado? That's a fact 
ind it’s only one of the many industries 
that have located in that state and 
thers of the Southwest 
11. Thousands of tons of coal un 
derneath the Indian reservations in Ari 
rvona and New Mexico are there to stay 
is long as the U.S. government’s “no 
mining” regulation remains in effect 

If you're well balanced, you 
won't mind peering over the world’s 
Continued on page 9 


THE DAY BEFORE Thanksgiving 


Words Adapted Must by Margaret W allert 
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Sele: Mr. Duck 
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Mis-ter Tur ~ key took a walk one ver~y fine day. 





Duck and they talked to - geth - er. 


SS = 
— =i SSS 


Quack, Quack, Quack! Good - by. Good - by. And they both walked back 


B= SSS 


A-long came Mis - ter 





=e 


Gob-ble, CGob-ble, Gob -~-ble! 











Mr. D. 
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The Southwest 


Conti 1 
highest suspension bridge and secing 
the Arkansas River 1.053 feet below 


near Canon City, Colorado. 

13. Sand paintings, a secret art ol 
the Navajo Indians, are used in 
ind destroyed at 


cere 
monials in the kivas 
the end of each day 


14. A, B, C, and M—that’s the way 
to remember the best copper areas of 
Arizona, at Ajo, Bisbee, Clifton, and 
Miami Much of it can be surface 
mined with power shovels 

15. Afraid of bats? Or would you 
be curious about millions of bats 


swarming about on a summer's eve 


ning? That's how the Carlsbad Cav 
erns were discovered A cowboy saw 
clouds of bats flying out of a hole in 
the ground 

lo. The atomic age in the U.S.A 


was born at Los Alamos, in the Jemez 
Mountains of New Mexico 
government set up the first 
out of the 


whe re our; 
atom 
plant, and a new city grew 
desert 

A billion gallons of water a day 
250 miles through the Colorado 
More water 
33 m les 


travels 
Aqueduct to Los Angeles 
for the same city is brought 
River Aqueduct 

Mormons get the credit for 
south 


by the Owens 

18. The 
introduc ing 
and making it 


irrigation im the 
but Indians 


west pay 
in Arizona irrigating their crops 
Columbus discovered America 


National Monument is 
and Colo 


were 
before 

19. Dinosaur 
shared by two states Utah 
rado 

1). Some exciting wilderness country 
n California’s Sierra Nevadas formed 
the Yosemite National Park, created in 
Among the sights thrilling 
‘pots of bubbling colored 


ON VISI- 
tors are the 
clays heated by volcanic activity. 

Lhe next topics could he discussion 
stimulants. Post the list on the bulle- 
tin board and let four volunteers select 
the first day’s items. Repeat until all 


the ideas have been used 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 
|. The liked 


cause they formed a sort of safety com- 


early miners rats be 


mittee The men soon learned that 
whenever the rats began to scurry trom 
a mine. it was the signal for them to 


in occurred 

Califor 
Dela 
Island 


leave too, betore a cave 
San Bernardino County 
nia. is so large that New Jersey 
ware, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
could fit mto it It's the largest county 
in the U.S 
; Thin sheets of feet 
from the Geneva Plant on 
built during World War II 
Bill William Cody 


of fifteen when he be 


stec| “ ck 


roll Steel 
Utah Lake 

} Suffalo 
was only a boy 
ame a rider on the Pony Express 

5 Pikes Pe ak IS named for Zebulon 
the man who never re ached the 
top of this 

8) Hollywood uses the 


aliforma tor 


mountain! 
sand dunes o 
southeast ( many it 
Sahara” movies 

Glaciers surround Mt 


extinct volcano in northern California 


Shasta, an 


8. Camels were used as far north as 


Nevada. in 1864. to carry water trom 
Walker Lake to the mines in Virginia 
City and Austin 


9. Some Nevada rivers disappear in 
to sinks 
the ground 

10. The U.S 


ibout 85 per cent ot 


salt-encrusted depressions in 
government controls 
Nevada im graz 
ing lands, gam< preserves and for- 
ests 

1!. Brigham Young loved wide « pen 
spaces, so when he planned Salt Lake 
City, he ee 
vide 


12. Honey from ¢ 


be extra-sweet 


12 


allowed for streets 132 
nmlorado 18 said te 
because the dry air 


causes rapid evaporation in the honey- 


fa G4 

nb and this improves the Mavor too 
Speeding is not against the law 

n Bonneville Flats in Utah where 

ics f salt beds are as hard as con 

te ind just reht for making 

ed records 


? lhe H f ind Navajo 


men are the most skilled weavers 
ong the southwest Indians The 
If pis are also wood carvers and each 


katchina dolls are used im 


nnection w th cerTen omal dances, or 
tourists 

) Lhe first 
the U.S. were a 
n Anzona Lhese were 
1dders, which had a 


houses in 
Indians 


apartment 
tually built by 

walk-ups via 
value 


real satety 


eca they could be pulled in when 
danger was imminent 
16. Only 16 miles from Santa Fé 
New Mexico, you can ski! Of course 
the elevation at Santa Fé Ski Basin is 
feet 
In northwes Nev Mext a ship 
rises 1.450 feet above the plain. 


Shiprock near Farmington appears to 
be under full sail 


Half f 


most of 


Mexico is 
this is in 


x 
yew farm 


land, and ranches 


rather than cultivated crops 


king of the 


19. Saguaro may be the 


ictus family, but it is in no hurry 

grow. The moist spongy trunk gets 
to be three or four feet thick in 30 
years By the time t is » years old 
it be gins to branch out, and when it 
come of age m 214) years, it may 


the 


shrive ls in 


be 50 feet high. It’s a natural for 


lesert ountry because it 
Iry weather and swells during the rainy 


scason 


CULMINATION 


Did the class share their learning 
vith the outside other classes of 
parents during the study. or were they 
waiting for a gala performance at the 
nd showing pertinent films and film 
trips ee list on page 96)? Or were 
they planning to illustrate by dramat 

irt, or language some phases which 
iracterize each tate today? For 
tance What's New in Nevada? 

These are commendable activities 
but don't discount the alue of a final 


' muundup of tacts and impressions 


Cone teacher spent part of a day 
me thi The hildren had heen 
umed ahead of time to prepare 
ipsule comments for the occasion 
ind i special committee was in charge 


f tape-recording the proceedings 
These were later edited and sent to a 
P | A. meeting 

|. A big surprise was to find Cali 


fornia was an important oil-producing 


tate Somme 


thought t wa only a 


irce of orang lemons, and movies 
?, We're inlanders where there is 
lenty of moisture for crops, but the 
hildren read like « wer beavers ibout 


lding the b dan ind using the 
erve water for rrigation Their 
del irrigation system attracted the 
ittention of some of thei farmer fa- 
thers 
sit can urprise to many 
that Arizona and New Mexico had such 
i variety of valuable minerals which 
re now he ng converted te omimer 
" ise nt deri ndustrial plants 
Their pr pr ns of the states 
had been a place with hot dry sand 
lotted with cact ind few Indian 
homes. They hadn't known about the 
untainot piace and =the plate iu 
+. It took a bit of doing to get them 
inderstand the Grand Canyon 
the ¢ lorado vv n Arona ind 
’ ee that the reference was to the 


f Colorado 
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The Singer Company sets a new pace in the development of 
modern textbooks . books that meet every requirement for 
design, content, and teachability. Completely new . . . beautifully 
illustrated . . . effectively organized, Write for full information 


“The L. W. Stuger Co., Tue. 
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The NEW 
PALMER METHOD 


A Yast IN THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM! 


The A. N. Palmer Company's Latest Publications 


CURSIVE WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


[| MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


A Teacher's Manual This series has an individual book for 
This book give the bewinner the advantage each gerade Correct mechanieal tech 
of starting out with the correet procedure niques, the purpose and a daily outline 


are incorporated into each leweseor The 
and makes manuscript writing a pleasure ' . » F 


pupil moves forward systematically 

for both pupil and teacher Price, $1.50 from the simple to the complex letter 
forme Se each. (Check wrades —book 
below.) 


The Hew 


PALMER METHOD 





CURSIVE Writing Textbooks 
CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 
by Marian H. Bronson. This 


series of 





FOUNTAIN PEN books have grade level appeal. Hook SA 
designed to cover transition from 
manuscript to cursive Order for each 

tractive pens, in assorted col grade | through 2S< each 

re, with mediom, fine, or extra 
fine points. High quality. A 1,04, 03. 04. O58. 96 97.08 
opular pen for good writers 
ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 
| 
Manuscript Cursive 
$4.50 
anak Bet of 16 curds (# ¥ ime he emcd 
_ contains all the euy small letter 
, and numerals. Excellent a6 permanent 
| any quantity) black board horder Coal hite ow 
black or greer 31.15 enc 
A. W. PALMER CO, 902 SO. WABASH, CHICAGO, ILL, or 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Write for free ratalag, information. ao mail reupen below 
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e 

A. NM. PALMER CO. 902 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lilinois . 
Piease send me the writing materials checked above : 

| enclose §$ ° 
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Address 4 
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Continued from page 95) 


class. It was quite a surprise to find 
‘ 

how man anches are big business in 

Research Helps in cee ann mm Sneee & 
P in Ihe idea of suwar beets was at 
Teaching the yg 
quite impressed with the size and 
j AN LUALE Arts weight of the individual beets Sut 


now they re puzzled because they don't 


ov { the ¢ eating c . 
know | hey 'r sting une or beet Permanent magnets permit 


sugar on their morning cereals. the teacher to place halves 
When we took a vote on how on whole, quarters on halves, 
many would have liked to live 100 years etc., and demonstrate the 
ago, with an opportunity to explore | component parts. 
w new country, and search for gold and Use on MAGNEBOARD 
ng reative silver, we found that less than half ex- to demonstrate to entire class er 
eign language pressed a desire for such adventure and Write Dept. IN for catalog. 


om pany ing hardship Can it be that Manufactured by Educational 
the pr meeTing spirit has suce umbed to i, ny RAF cere 
the comforts of civilization at last? yr 


8. After looking at the map showing 





gvage yr? stru ace 


the number of national parks and mon- 
uments, some children wondered how 
there was any land left for crops and 
ranches 

9. Although pioneering didn’t seem 
to strike the right note, quite a num ) University Pines, Naw Vers 5, X 
ber of boys expressed a desire to be S16 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
Forest or Park Ranger Some liked . : 
Pages 60 Price $1.00 the former where they could see a lot 
Order trom: of wild country, and be alone most of 
the time, and the others liked the 


Box 360 chance they'd have to meet people 
Association for Supervision from all over the world who would 








and Curriculum Development visit the national parks and monu 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. — ANEW HOME INDUSTRY 


These ire only samplings of 


Washington é, D. . noeummeaite he USE ‘¢ hi impossibl ps O-F" t2A@Qe 2, 


tell all here. One thine we did seem 


At to dispel and that was the Impression Gtats sry 
| : ” OPPORTUNITIES Wanouts Statues 
A A bd that this was the wild west They UNLIMITED aon KNIVES - GINS FIGURINES 


became so absorbed in the facts about Let us show you | w extremely easy and PROWIT- 


A Department of the | . oa? ’ ABLI " uke bea 
these states that the hootin’ shootin ( LIQUID PLASTH Ligh Mannie 


Nations! Education Association 
Clot 1ony LIQUID GLASS gt a 
re “ =) os pouring water o a 


lost in their own dust, it seems rlass! Make noveltion, jewelry, gifts, artware, toys 


. galgets crams 


characters of the wide open spaces were 











_ ut WW supply everything MATERIALS 


| Bes rEACHER’S EVALUATION nd INStRe Cross Sasd ony Ste fee bis 





considering 


7) , 7 2 ; \ mage cate sting materia mlds_ and 
Before Your Pupils 8G ites for ANY side ee mest Gee | | oe ae — 


: , WONDS ns OF LIQ 

t ( ‘ bib PLASC that ill ‘ ur eyes 
Start Reading ! poems, Co yee ee Saat eas Sey yg O_O 
“ be o |. Helped to eliminate or reduce — this may be the jucky coin that will start the 
Owect process most fascinating and profitable phase of your life! 


sectionalism ? 
y iona PLASTICAST COMPANY 
ADVENTURES !. Developed pride in our nation as | ROSEN. Clort_ St. Dept PO-109, Chicege £9, II! 


IN READING 24 NEW Titles for 1955 | whole? 
READINESS 4. Increased appreciation for your 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED local area? | The Il? r Y Pi ure 
Dorcas CARBON MASTERS +. Produced some understanding of Order ler ps ae tan s 
1.0. Wrightatene Ph.D available in these subjects: — how a part of the United States began 
spoon 1 amaclonel 
Research 














and how and why it changed over the a 
ENGLISH years? i 
PHONICS ». High lighted particular contribu. | Shee | Two "OUnTs 


tions of the area to the progress and ~ tie 


SEASONS culture of our country? 

SCIENCE If you make an affirmative reply 
ARITHMETIC you can take justifiable pride in your 
READING accomplishment. If you feel some one 
OUTLINE MAPS point was weaker than the others, per- 


haps you have made some notes which 


SOCIAL STUDIES | will put you over the top next time 
HEALTH - Jr. High x 2h 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High A-V SUGGESTIONS senses me teh tile Shalt 


frizona Our Western State film 56- page CATALOGUE oth 2000 . — 
' tN ’ Hook 60 r color, and black and whit bincy u at minple picture 25 cents 

hur ire umber om Oe ‘ 

ons He = f B0< of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles | ‘ lopac dia Britannica Films Inc.. The Perry Pictures Company 

ur cond Number Look ; ’ Fagg Mag ne ~ 

4, aiden, Mase 


Aah tor Out Catalog @ THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, ING. | | Colijornin, "Our Wosscrn Stare” ile 
' , Calitornt i) We ster States” fil 

— a NOBLE bag —_ Elizabethtown, Penna. cient ta hah aad stains’, new 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


ae Colorado River, The (tlm, color, and 
DECORATE? SANTA CLAUS 10 black and whit Coronet Films, 
:' ic 5  F~ - Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IIL. 
thia - thane reas tugeth Copper—~Mining and Smelting (film, 
mt ‘ a color), Encyclopaedia tsritannica 
Films, Inc Min-O Frames the new popular miniature picture trames. 
at t ; wo Desert Animal Life; Desert Plant Life; | ~ Fat ty 
a pepviar @ cna prepet o weura Desert Rocks and Mineral Desert A personalised gift of distinctive value when combined 
Delightal basswood hinged lid boxes, sine 2% « 9% « I” Chicago 31 Series” (filmstrips, color), Pat ee ta. 000-96" Ga. Wo 0~9% “On 
height Ci lore beauulully with any color medium Smooth For Christmas Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson | ro . _ t eaby 
ly canted, lock comer constucten, Orde Bes Be. 58 | ze 2 to 35 20 38 
onl aon te Me on a new book of origina Bivd., Los Angeles 35 a 
it teen, Postage extra c~> BIBLE PLAYS ya pe Fremont, John ¢ film), Encyclopae- 
Chorgnt Cragte Catuloy Gee amy ceem with easily produced plays for dia Britannica Films, In | Cborfunt Crafts Catm 
tvu theme all ready tor designing and devorating Free to |. all age groupe Minimum of cos r rath of th Rock Mountai nd a ny * 
teachers others |0e tuming and staging, PLUS pay ¥ “er tage 
Ne a on ’o Ghrtetmes care! roceré cult States (film, color, and black and 
—/_ able fer background muste in classroom of assembly white Coronet } ilms %.0 P CRAFT C0». a 


Lio Hoth for only $1.00, pp. Mend this ad with $1.00 to 


SAROUDET, OnIG Dept 'M Mublembers Press, 1778 Sprece Street Philadelphia | Pa. (Continued on page 101) SANDUSKY, OMI0 


Prive b0e 


A new-type Head 

ing Readiness book 

providing mastery 
of the fundamental ekille needed by a First 
Grade pupil before he begins formal reading 
Ineludes drill in phonies and an illustrated 
vocabulary of 100 basic words 
These bteoks are also recommended for 
Primary Grades 


MEANINGFUL ARITHMETIC WORKBOOK SERIES 
hy 
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be fun to chase Pierre, who for once 
was pretending he didn’t want to be 
buried 

Michel and Denis 
who was wriggling and squirming, into 
the hole in the sand which the two 
He was buried 


Pierre 


popped 


girls had started to dig 
in a flash, and though at first he stuck 
his toes out, another minute did not 
go by before only his grinning tace ap 


peared out of the sand. His owo broth 


ers and two sisters gathered around 
him 

Now at least you won't frighten 
your sisters any more Michel said 
knowing exactly what Pierre would do 


as soon as he heard this 

Michel was right. Pierre immediate 
ly puckered up his lips and made his 
again This time 
and when his sisters had un 


noise eve rybody 
laughed 
buried him Pierre jumped up and gave 
them both a hue. while they pretended 
to frown 

“Pull us all on the cart, Michel?” 
Pierre asked, looking at his brother 

“All right, but not for long. Denis 
and I have to work r Mi hel answere d 

They all ran up to the field above 
and they all jumped onto the tiny cart, 
except Michel, who started to pull his 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


Nov. 6-12—American Edu- 
cation Week. Theme: 
Schools—Your Investment 
in America. 

Nov. 8—Election Day 

Nov. 11—Veterans Day 

Nov. 13-19—National Chil- 
dren's Book Week. Theme: 
Let's Read More. 

Nov. 25—Thanksgiving Day 


en seuniennennns 





brothers and sisters along. When th 
cart reached a hollow and began to roll 
by itself Michel jumped on also, Stand 
ing near, | ran over and gave a strong 
push which added to the speed and 
to the 
from Lucie and Denis 

After ten minutes of cart games, one 


laughter, which came mostly 


of which involved Pierre's trying 

pull everybody all by himself, Charl 
called out to Michel, “It’s time to take 
the cows and goats to the woods 
Pierre begged for just one more ride 


Michel, 


animals are 


realizing 
to the 


but it was no use 
how important the 
family, obeyed his father immediately 
The games were over and the Gaspoz 
family went back to work 


Marie- Therese and Lucie took Pierre 
home, Charles and Francoise contin- 
ued cutting hay, and the two boys 


climbed the steep slope into the woods 
above. 
Watching the 


It can even be dangerous 


cattle in the woods 
8 Not easy 
A rock can slide, a rotten tree can fall 
a snake appear, or a sudden hole can 
catch a leg The two boys are con- 
stantly alert, not only for themselve 
but for the animals on whom the fam 
ily relies for milk and cheese 

Walking along behind Michel in the 
I asked him what he 


would do if one of the cows got lost 


dense woods, 
He turned around and looking straight 
‘I'd find her.” And I knew 


what he said After 
j 


it me said 
that he meant 
walking for a while we stopped an 
let the animals eat 

As we sat talking, Michel told m« 
uhout the cabin which Denis and he 
were building. “You'll see it in about 

1 hour,” he told me. “No one knows 
about it yet, so you must keep it a 


secret also. You are the only person 


Michel of Switzerland 


m fave ; 


“ 


i the whole world who knows—besides 
Denis and me 

It is not finished yet. We still have 
to smooth the floor and cover it with 
pine needles,” Michel added “The 
hixing too Some of 
the branches blew away in the storm 
last week 

While we talked 
their eyes on the animals. If they wan- 
fered out of sight. either Michel or 
Denis would listen for the bell which 
animal's neck and 
Then he would 
herd the goat or cow toward us until 


root needs some 


both boys kept 


hung around the 


run after the sound 
he was in si¢ht again 
Except for wintertime when the val 
vy is covered with snow and the boys 
their days are 


ire at school spent in 


the woods, stopping and watching, 
walking and watching 

An hour later we re iched a small 
clearing surrounded by tall pine trees 
and hidden from sight by giant rocks 
Here the boys showed me their cabin 
They told me that when it was finished 
for their 
with this 
were very 


they would arrange a picnic 
them 
house of their own. They 
proud of it. The walls were made of 


tore and the rool wa 


family and SUTpPTrise 


made of pine 
branches 

We have got to cover the branches 
with something so that the winds won't 


" Michel said. “What 


can we use = he asked mie 


hlow them away 


I knew stones weren't the thing be- 
suse the branches were not strong 
enough, but still I couldn’t think of 
invthing until | remembered something 
Charles had said at lunch. “Your fa 
ther spoke of an old patched and worn 
tarpaulin that he was going to throw 
away,” T told them 

“Yes, yes!’ Denis shouted. “We can 
fold it times and tie it 


” 


over al fe “w 
down. 
It will be perfect,” Michel 
miling at me Thank you.” 
A few hours later, still in the woods, 
Michel stopp. d and told Denis to gath- 
I'm going to make 


said, 


er some firewood 

1 raclet for us 
What is that 
You'll see 
Denis piled some wood under the 


Michel?” I asked 


Just watch,” he said 


edge of a huge rock and Michel lit it 


Then he found a forked 
the pomts very sharp 
knife. Out of 
brought a prec i of 
brown bread Onto 
of the stick he placed 
and held it near the 


vith a match 
tick and made 
vhittling them with his 
his knapsack he 
cheese and some 
the sharp points 
i piece of cheese 
flames 

the cheese started 
Just at the sec- 
nd when the cheese was about to drop 
off the stick, Michel pulled it away 
With his knife he peeled off a slice of 
hot melting cheese and put it onto a 
piece of bread. He handed it to me 
iving, “Eat it while it’s still very hot 
It's good that way Then he returned 
the cheese to the fire and in another 


In a few minutes 
; bubble and sputter 


minute sliced off mother piece for 
Denis 
Just before we left. Denis tried to 


make a raclet also, but he waited one 
ser ond too long and the he ese fell in- 
to the fire. He and, being 
afraid he would lose the second piece 
also he took if fron the 
son It was cf ld ind not melted 
“You'll learn Michel 


said to him “that a raclet looks easy 


tried again 
flames too 
some dav ¥ 


but it isn’t.” 

We walked through the woods for 
stopping now and then 
for the inimals Looking down into 
the valley, Michel spied the church 
steeple of the village far below 
on! It’s almost 6:30 Time to go 


unothe r hour 


rr lome 


home!” he said. 














From CHEMICALS to BUMPER CROPS 








AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 


increase the yield per acre .. . 


with chemical producers and farmers 


linked by dependable railroad transportation. 








Fertilizers are plant foods, Here nitrogen, 
one of the three major elements vital to 
crops, is captured from the air and con- 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a 
year, muc h of it moved by rail 


Insects in one year alone have destroyed 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By 
spraying and dusting with chemical 
preparations, production of some crops 
has been doubled. Railroads bring these 


insecticides to farm areas 





ee | 
Weeds rob crops of moisture and nourish 
ment, causing losses as high as $5 billion 
annually, Now fields are sprayed with 
chemicals that destroy weeds but leave 
food crops unharmed, Weed killers av 
carried in bulk in railroad tank cars 





Fruits and vegetables 
fresh while moving long distances in rail 


stay crisp and 


road refrigerator cars packed with chemi 
cally produced ice. Frozen foods go to 
market in cars cooled by artificial refrig 
erants which also are chemical products 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads 


serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America's railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your reques for advertisement No. 2! 
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Aelfiful “Teaching Materials 


0nd 


PILL IN COMPLETELY 
an4 CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
ere sot scceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on pages 98, 100, 106, 
108, 110, 112, 114, and 116. 


Piease send me « sample toider of the 82 Stikt-teck 


THOMPSON WINCHESTER CO. inc 


Miracle Dives | enclose 26« 


Ins. 420 


Name 
\ivreet of @0 


City ; ; Zone State 11-56 


POSSESSES SESE EEEESESSSSESESSEEEEESESESESEHEEHEEESESESESESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


UNITED FPREGH PRUIT & VEGETABLE ASEM. Piesse send your health end nutrition pri 
mary nit, including 36 sets of 12 coloring pages about fresh fruits and vegetables; plus 
teacving manuel. (| | enclose 26¢ for postage 

ins. 508 


Name Grade 
Siveet of &.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 11-65 


& av PALMER Company Please send me « copy of CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY 
| enclose 25¢. Grade desired Send FREE catalog and literature on 
beter Manuscript and Corsi ve Writing 


ns. 432 
Name Grade 


Sireet of #.0 School 


City Zone State 11-66 


SCHOOL SORVICE CO se send me your new 1955 booklet “TOOLS OF TEACHING, 
@ @ greded, ilivetrated catalog of Hectograph and Spirit (Direct Process) Workbooks, Post 


ats, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids | enclose 25¢ to cover 


hendiing 


Ins. 144 


Name 
. of &.0 


City : Zone State 11-56 
COCO CEE EERE EEE EEE EE EE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 
STRATHMORE CO. Piease send me the four MAGIC SLATE Activities: ABC's the Magic 
Way, First PLANE Ride, First FISHING Trip, Day at the CIRCUS (20 Pages 9 « 6% 
a Story large Magic Siete in cove: and Activities! at 26¢ each or 4 for $1 (the 
See od in Back inside Cover 
Neme 


Ins. 282 


minimum Send postpaid. Setistection is guaranteed 


Grade 


Street of &.0 No. Pupils 


City Zone State 11-56 
SOOO E SEES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEFSEEESESEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEOE 


CHRISTMAS ART PACKET. | am enclosing $1.00 for your NEW 1956 CHRISTMAS ART 
PACKET 
ins, 121 


Grade 


Street or &.0 No. Pupils 


City eves Zone State 11-65 


ReosoroooooooooosooooooooooooooosooooooooooooosooooooosooooooooooosooNoooNjOOleS 
THE ASSN. POR SUPERVISION & CURRICULUM DEVELOP. PF « send me @ copy of the 
bootle!, ‘Research Helps in Teaching the Lenguege Arts See od on page 94.) Single 
copy $1. Quantity discounts for orders sent to one address: 2-9 copies, 10 per cent; 10 oF 
more copies, 10 per cent 

Ins. 541 


Grade 


. of £0 


City Zone State 11-55 


SCE EEE EEEESES ESE ESSE EESEEE SEES EEEESEEEEEEEEEESESEEESESEEEEEEEESEEEEEED 
CHICAGO MATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. Piease send me your Science Teaching Aid 


consisting of bos of 16 diferent U. S$. rock and mineral specimens, accurately labeled 
epee 90 page booklet For Pebble Pups a: described on page 7%. [| ) | enclose $1.25 
de 


with or 
ns. 542 


Neme ; TT TTTTTy Grade 


Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 


City Zone State 11-55 


AMERICAN 180N AND STEEL INSTITUTE. Pieare send one complete packet of the unit, 
wen ead Stee’ At Werk, designed for middie end upper grades. The packet includes one 
teacher's manuel, 16 pupil folders, and one wall chert 


ins. 539 


Schoo! Address 


Zone 
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Science through the Back 
Door 


(Continued from page 5! 


themselves by staging a growing race 
between bulbs and seeds. Set a few 
bulbs (paper-white narcissus are good 
contestants) in a dish of pebbles and 
keep watered but not drowned. Plant 
some flower seeds in a pot of good soil 
Which ones reach the flowering stage 
sooner’ 

Why do bulb plants grow and flower 
so quickly? Slice a bulb (an onion will 
do) lengthwise in half and let children 
examine it. Call attention to the baby 
plant and to the enormous stock of 
food packed in for the baby plant to 
use in growing. ( ompare with the tiny 
bit of food available in a flower seed 
When this bit is consumed, the young 
plant must make its own~—a time- and 
enerTryy-comuming proc ess No such 
labors are necessary for the bulb plant, 
wealthy little plutocrat No wonder it 
can grow and flower so quickly! 

Deparment of Etcetera By now your 
own fertile brain may have begun to 
buzz with further ideas on the integra 
Netherlands 
Have you thought of these 


tion of science and the 
cheese- 
making; irrigation; the working of a 
windmill; the whys and wherefores of 
the relatively mild climate; diamond 
cutting and so on 

Let's not stretch the point. These 
few examples have convinced you, we 
trust, that many integrated science ex- 
periences are possible within a social- 
studies situation but let's keep in 
mind that such integrations should be 
genuine, not forced. A good case in 
point (and true, so help us! we saw 
when we dropped in, by invitation, to 
observe a lesson on social studies inte 
grated with science A glance at the 
charts and posters around the room in 
dicated that the current social-studies 
unit was “Indians of the Northwest.” 
The teacher 
said) proceeded to teach an excellent 
lesson on the properties of air The 
lesson over, we had a private chat with 


a brand new one, let it be 


her, during which we expressed puzzle 
ment as to What was being integrated 
with What. Replied the teacher, “Well, 
the Indians breathed air, didn’t they?” 
Let’s not overdo uw. There can be 

too much of a good thing, of course 
The fact that science can live so hap- 
pily in the arms of the social studies 
shouldn't result in the neglect of science 
on its own grounds It's possible to 
push a point too far, as a certain super 
visor learned when he sang the praises 
of integration at weekly staff confer- 
ences, five weeks in a row. In his mail 
one morning he dis ove red the follow 
ing billet doux 

“Integrate ! 

I hear this so often 

It makes my brain soften 
“Integrate! 
You (who invented this word) 
are demented 
Disintegrate! 


Roy, the Drumstick Boy 


Continued from page 67) 


had to call him twice to come in to 
dinner. He was the last child going in 
the door. He bumped into Uncle 
Manny, who was going out the door 
Where are you going, Uncle 
Manny?” he asked. “It's time to eat.” 
Sure is!” said Uncle Manny grin- 
ning. Hurrying past Roy, he said, “I'm 
only going next door a minute.’ 
Watching the uncles and aunts busily 
carrying dinner to the table, Roy heard 
sormeone ask, “Who is going to take up 
the turkey 
Mother answered, “Manny wants to. 
He said for all of us to sit down and 
he'll bring it in.” 


» 


Above the rustle and bustle of the 
family getting settled at the long table 
in the dining room, Roy could hear 
the oven door being opened. He knew 
Uncle Manny was getting the turkey. 

Roy looked round the table at all 
his relatives and then at his two cousins 
Suddenly he was glad they were going 
to have the drumsticks—even though 
he wouldn't have one. He didn’t ex- 
ictly understand why he was glad 
Probably he couldn't have explained 
Just the same, now he understood what 
makes a family cozy and happy. It is 
when each one does nice things for 
the others 

“Look!” sputtered Grandpa _ to 
irandma. “Such a sight!” 

Roy looked. He was so surprised he 
could hardly breathe. 

Uncle Manny was carrying in the tur- 
key. But what a turkey! It was sur- 
rounded by a circle of brown, glisten- 
ing drumsticks! 

The cousins began shouting 

All the uncles and aunts burst out 
laughing 

“It was Roy’s idea, really,” explained 
Uncle Manny, when the excitement 
quieted a bit. “He said a turkey should 
have as many legs as a centipede.” 

The whole family laughed heartily. 

“Where on earth did all the drum 
sticks come from?” gasped Mother. 

“From the poultry man who deals in 
turkey parts. Mrs. Wilson, next door, 
roasted them so it would bea complete 
surprise. Roy was going to give up his 
favorite part of the turkey so his cou- 
sins could have the drumsticks,” ex- 
plained Uncle Manny, looking proudly 
at Roy, “but now there are enough for 
all.” 

Someone called cheerily, “Roy, the 
drumstick boy.’ 

Roy felt so happy he almest forgot 
to eat 

It was a 
would 


Thanksgiving everyone 
always remember. Certainly 
Roy would never, never forget it 


Winter Surprises Sammy 
Squirrel 
Continued from page 67) 


and a slice of bread and butter in the 
other. He watched hungrily as she 
passed close to him. She looked down 
and smiled 

“Hello, Squirrel,” she said. “Isn't 
this snow wonderful!” 

Squirrel was glad someone 
py about snow 

She bit into her bread. “Want a 
bite?” she asked. She tossed half the 
bread on the snow and ran off to school. 
Sammy pounced on the bread. No 
sooner had he gotten it when he heard 
the hoarse, angry cries of the blue 
jays. They swooped down. Sammy 
could scare them off and he really 
needed this bread, but he sighed 
‘Don't be angry,” he told them 
“There’s enough for all.” He sat up, 
took the bread in his paws and tore it 
into pieces. Each bird picked up a 
piece and flew off. The last jay said, 

Thank you, Sammy Squirrel, but 
you're an odd one.” 

“You're right,” said Sammy to the 
departing bird, “but that's the way I 
am. I can’t be any different.’ 

It was dark when he reached home 
His heart was heavy, thinking of the 
long winter and his tiny pile of food 
Other years were lean, but this one 
would be the worst ever. Sammy stum- 
bled. There seemed to be nuts on the 
floor ‘How's this?” he murmured 
“I don't have enough nuts to fall 
over.” By now his eyes were used to 
the dark. He looked around. He 
could hardly believe his eyes. His food 
pile was big--nuts, acorns, bits of 
chicken corn, and even a few slices of 


Continued on page 99) 


was hap- 








Winter Surprises Sammy 
Squirrel 


Continued from page 98 


bread His home was full of food 
Was he in the wrong house? Aloud 
he said, “This can’t be my house!” 

Oh, yes, it is!” 

Sammy whirled around. There, at 
the doorway, stood all his friends. 

“It’s all your food.” said Mr 
Hoppy 

Johnny Squirrel said, “Remember 
last year when | broke my leg?” 

Sammy nodded 

You fed me and my family last 
winter,” said Johnny ‘Now it’s our 
turn to help you.” 

"Yes," cried another bushy-tailed 
friend. “You helped me the year be- 
fore Now I'll help you ” 

Mr. Hoppy spok« “We all got to- 
gether, Sammy-—all the friends you 
helped. We all gave a little, but you 
helped so many of us that it made an 
awfully big pile of food.’ 

‘We were worried about you,” said 
the Widow Brown We knew winter 
was at your heels and you are such a 
nice odd squirrel, Sammy, worrying 
about me and Mr. Hoppy and all the 
rest of your friends that you didn't no 
tice how close the winter was Wi 
weren't going to let the winter get you 
Sammy Squirrel.” 

Sammy felt all warm and weepy in 
side. But he wasn’t sad. He, who was 
called the odd one, had so many good 


friends. 


Saturday Market 


Continued from page 71 


Omar wished the skins would sell s« 
that he could have half a penny to 
listen to the storyteller. When he had 
a penny, he always bought some beads 
or colored cloth for his sister, Barka 

A roumi stopped to inspect the skins 
and bought all of them The sheep 
sold more slowly and for fewer dures 
than they hoped. When the last sheep 
had sold, they packed the tent on a 
donkey and after grandfather had 
spoken to the neighboring groups, they 
started up the mountain 

They passed 
houses, all with storks’ nests on the 
top for good luck The houses be 
longed to those who owned farming 
land. Omar's family lived in tents 
because they must move when the ani 


several villages of 


mals ate all the near-by grass or when 
the water supply was gone Omar 
loved this life, lying in the sun watch 


ng the drifting clouds, wading in the 
ool streams, tracking wild animals, 
und watching the sheep, long haired 
spotted goats, and small wiry brown 
cattle 
Jarka,” Omar called as they drew 

near their camp Barka, come fast 
and hear the good news 

Already the cattle were gathered 
within the center of the circle of tents 
for protection against panthers, jack- 
als, and thieves 
allowed to go to Satur- 
day Market only once a year, as a 
birthday present Barke 
and helped her mother with the 
chores The evening meal of cheese, 
steamed homi 


Girls were 
stayed home 
and couscous 


ny) was ready, but Omar could not 
wait to tell Barka the good news. She 


mutton 


was almost as ox ited as he was 

‘If you need me, IT will help,” she 
promised 

Omar slept well after the exciting 
day, but arose early as was the custom 
with his family. He went to the near- 
by stream, found a handful of clean 
sand, rubbed it over his face and 
hands, and then rinsed them in the 
clean water. He broke a branch from 
a small tree, chewed the end to clean 
his teeth, and was ready for the morn- 
ing meal 

As soon as the meal was finished 
ind Omar could gain permission, he 
raced down the hill to tell his best 
friend, Ahmed Ahmed lived in the 
village. His family was building a new 
house Ahmed was excited at the 
news Omar brought 

“We must work on the nouella to- 
day, Ahmed,” his mother called 

“Help me today, Omar, and when 
the nouella is finished, I will help you 
every day,” Ahmed promised 

On donkeys they made their way 
down the winding path to the place 
where cattails grew. With sickles they 
ut rushes, bound them with cord in- 
to bundles, laid them on the donkeys’ 
backs, and tied them fast After they 
had eaten their lunch of barley bread 
ind cheese, they made their way back 
up the mountain 

The next morning Ahmed came to 
help Omar They raced to the brook 
where the water tumbled over mossy 
stones, and filled their leather water 
pouch Then they climbed toward 
the oak trees When each had filled 
1 bag. they stretched themselves un- 
der a maple tree pulled the hoods 
from their jellabas over their faces, 
ind rested 

“Can you help me _ tomorrow, 
Ahmed? I must have fourteen bags 

Continued on page 100) 




















“We're just browsing.” 
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WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


An idea we hope proves interesting, useful 


-_ on 
4 » 
‘ek > 






Chicago Natural History Museum offers 


Science Teaching Aid 


18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed 
and accurately labeled for classroom use in 
teaching science, nature and the natural 
resources of our country. Accompanied by 
90-page illustrated booklet. 


@ This booklet, which the chil- 

dren can read themselves. with Above shows box of specimens inciuded with the 
: , ; cial r lye 

26 pages of photographs, helps identify Pebble Pups’ booklet, Box 44 x 714° e« ntains 18 

aod classify rocks and minerals, It different rocks and minerals, accurately labeled: 

provides factual material about each one 

of the specimens —some of them millions 


o& years old. At is called “For Pebble Pups”, 


quartz, mica, granite, chrysocolla, conglomerate, ete, 


Because of its value in the school curricu 
lum, CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSHUM 
This authoritative booklet jx a basic he Ip send out, at cost, box of pecimens (pictured 
in working out a science or nature study unit above) including 90-page booklet rox reneLe 
It goes far beyond this in starting youngsters rpurs—a hand 
on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to 
the excitement and adventure to be found 
in study of geology and mineralogy. 


y, junior collecting guide, 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX including 90-page 
PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (decribed), send 
your name, address and $1.25 with your 
order tO CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 


Information is given about fossils, oil traps, 
volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns, and open 
pit mines, Suggests reading and recommends 
the very simple but necessary equipment. 


\ Here’s easy way to relax! 


) Enjoy that refreshing Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 


















. + 
PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC --TEACH IN CHICAGO 
;, SALARY SCHEDULE 

; $3500 to $6750 

Personalized Photograph IN 12 STEPS 
Oreet ing Coote from your CREDIT FOR EXPERIENC KE. 

ave te Tt ve wie chore 
ot Helder Rentiment ab FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
ye bi de all wht BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 

hopes Bample from your 228 N. LA SALLE STREET 
negative be P ss CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





LeCrowmse, Wis. — =) 


00 YOU HAVE AN OLUER It’s EASY 


RELATIVE WITHOUT for Teachers to 
ANY LIFE INSURANCE ? BORROW BY MAIL 


Even though an older member of $6 00 AST ONFIDENT 

your family is past 60, it is still possi- |, 150 FAST...CONFI HAL 
f you need money right away and are regularly em- 

ble to apply for a $1,000 life insurance pisyed. rash the coupon tedey. We are State licensed 
policy—through Old American of Kan- end make PUL Be nent ell adil en boo be 
sas City, an old line legal reserve|private, school authorities, relatives, trades peop's 
. : wr riends never know you are applying fora loan, Small 
company specializing in insurance for monthly payments to fit your ineome 

Mo 


Bor 440-8 








older people (up to 80 years). - b oes Zaw bey for FREE 
You handle the entire transaction by tien one Mensy uest sent FREE 
velope. ACT NOW! 7 
mail with OLD AMERICAN of KAN- ‘Peetal Finance Co. , Doms. 58x3, MONeY 
SAS CITY. No obligation. No one will ae : Reape FE OUEST 
C6.. | 0. Dept , a, 
call on you! | post 
Write today for free information. anne sah ae Honey Hganct Vorm s04 inlocma 


Simply mail postcard or letter (giving | Nem. 
age) to Old American Ins. Co.,, 1 Ww. Address 
9th, Dept. L1153M, Kansas City, Mo. Zen. 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 

sod CLIP SEPARATELY 

he coupons tor the iter 

you want. (Cepied coupe 

are mot acceptable.) « 

All in One envelope—wit any required remittance 

ervice, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


Coupons on pages 98, 100, 106, 
108, 110, 112, 114, and 116. 

Pe ddd Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
SINGTIME PUBLISHING CO. Please send me free descr ptive literature on SINGTIME'S 
See-Hear-Do Books os shown in your ad on Page |. Send me Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 SJ 
6 9. 16. 15, 12 (elrele numbers desired) af 50c each and literature describing SINGTIME 
line Enctosed \s $4.00 for 12 Boots each of Books listed in ad on Page | 

Ins. 544 


11-65 
eeceevere PTT TTI LLL eed 


4. & LPPINCOTT COMPANY Piesse send me « copy of your FREE Graded List of Best 
Boots tor Boys and Girls 


ins. 494 


Name Grade 


Siveet of £0 School 


City Zone State 11-65 
PPTTTTTITITITti ta 
COMPANY, INC. Please send me « descriptive materiel on your 
Elementary Science Elementary Science Film 
English Grammar 1-4 English Grammar 7, 8 
History 5 


Per eeeeeoeeeerseeeeee 
THe . Ww. SINGER 
publications in the subjects cheched 
sieges Reading and Literature ea 
) Reading aod Uterature 7, 8 United States 


ins. 285 


Grade 


Zone State 11-56 


PPUUTTTITITT TTT titi ieeeieeeel 
THOMAS ¥. CROWELL COMPANY Please ve the colorful illustrated brochure on the 


boots of Clyde Robert Bulla, and the complete catalog of Crowe Books for Schoo! and 
Public Libraries 


Ins. 347 


Position 


Zone State 11-55 


ity 


CO EOOOOOE EEF EEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEE EEE EEEEESEEESESESESEEEEEEEEEEEEOOS 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Please send me your current list of books for boys and 
girs 

ins. 391 


Name Grade 


Sivreet or &.0 No. Pup 


City lone State 11-55 


THe ViKinG PRESS Please send me your '3!-pege wstrated catalogue of Viking 
Junior Books. Complete descriptions of books for hindergarten through high school: picture 
books, stories, junior novels, history, biography, geography ature, and science. includes 
ae graded list and helptul wbiject index 
ins. 346 
Grade 


Name 


8D No. Pupils 


‘ Zone State 11-856 


ity 
PPTTTTTTIITITITILI LLL 
HARPER & BROTHERS Piease send me « copy of the Mearper catalog of Boots for Boys 

Ins. 224 


Neme 


Sireet of &.0 N Pupils 


City Zone State 11.55 
PPTTTTTITITITITT LLL LLL 
RANDOM HOUSE CHILDREN'S BOOKS FOR CLASSROOM USE. Please send «@ free copy 


of the \é¢-pege booklet of suggestions Enrich Your Teaching With Landmark Boots 
with « tlct of Landmeart Boots grouped by historical! period 


Ins. 434 


Neme School 


Siveet of &.0 


cw Zo State 11-86 


7 
Now, every teacher an have a craft program 
for her pupils at little or no cost. The New 
Handcraft Book offers in complete detail 145 
it 


dividual eraft projects using materials that 








sre readily available without cost, or that can be purchased inexpensively A craft 
program ie an easy, effective way to teach. It is always popular with children and the 
hinws they produce often serve to illustrate social studies or science lessons The 
program outlined in The New Handeraft Book offers training in using materials neatly 
with a minimem of waste. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover, $2.50. Paper 


Cover, $2.66. Order from r 4. Owen Peblishing Co Daneville, N.Y 
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Saturday Market 


Continued from page 99 
pas 


and we have only two I'll help you 
again when you need trie 
Yes, I can help vou all week 
Ahmed told him 
The next dav Omar and Ahmed did 
not take siesta Talking about the 
donkey made the time pass quickly 
We must work faster. Ahmed 
Omar urged If you had only seen 
him Ihe little behime so tiny and 
r-haired Have you seen an 
ptian behime, Ahmed? 
On Fridays Berber men are not al 
work Each person washes 


} dries it on the vrass 


mars grandfather called 


young boys n the tribe 


ire a proud and sturdy peo 
he uid Many times our land 
been taken over by roumius, but 
our people have not been conquered 
Phoenician (srecks Roman and 
Arabs have taken our land. They hav 
passed and we have remained un 
changed for a thousand years We 
have no book no school and no 
written history but our learning and 
our traditions are handed down from 
eneration to generation Our land 
here in the Tell is poor land. but we 
fur wants are few and ea 
ly satished.’ 

(Omar was worried Tomorrow was 
Saturday Market and she had only 
eleven bags of acorns. Could he per- 
uade the roumi to take lk han four 
teen bags Did he dare neak away 
ind gather more acorns? No, that 
would be breaking in ancient Berber 
But oh, how | 

behime! 
The next morning Barka helped 
load the donkeys with the hides. Then 


wanted the lit 


ume the acorns Fourteen bags! 

Barka | had only cleven bags ind 
here are fourteen. Where did Omar 
began 

Yesterday was Friday and you 
could not work I counted the bags 
ind found only eleven There is no 
law that girls cannot work on Fri 
days I knew how much you wished 
for the little behime, so I slipped 
away while you listened to grandfa 
ther It wasn’t too hard, Omar, and 
I'm glad that I could |} Ip Barka 
said 

Thank you, little Barka You are 
i wonderful sister Maybe next year 
when vou go to Saturday Market, you 
can ride on my own ltittle behime,’ 
Omar said 

Omar sang all the way down the 
mountain This was a happy day 
This was Saturday Market! 


Festival of Nations 
Continued from pa é ] 


Here it was! The black cambric of 
the witch's cape would be just right 
once he'd slashed off some of its length 
And he could reroll that hat into a 
stovepipe in just minutes. Mom's voice 
was farther away now, as she called 
for him outdoors. He shot downstairs 
and out to the car, the clothes bun 
died into a shapeless armload half 
hidden by his jacket 

I'm out here 
I'm waitin 

We ll. you m ght have told us soon 
er she said, hurrying to help great 


Mom! he lled 


grandpa down the steps We want to 
get there in time so grandpa can get a 
good seat down front. What's all that 
you re taking?’ 
“Oh, stuff he said vaguely 
You remember all the words now?’ 
Great-grandpa asked him happily 
Sure, sure Bill muttered He 


knew all the words, but he wasn't go 


ing to sing them, no, sir! By the time 
his turn came, he'd be safely dressed 
as a chimney sweep with sooty face 
mingling with the kids who went on 
next They d hurry the English sccm 
on when they couldn't locate him, and 
the awful moment would be over. Some 
of the audience might wonder why th: 
German number had been skipped, but 
things always got balled up somewhere 
mana ds program Mayt« that 5 what 
his folks would figure. too 

Once at the school, he slipped off 
to the Home Ec room and shut the 
door behind him. The cape, cut rag 

diy off at the bottom 
silly short pants. He couldn't find 
paste to hold the rerolled hat, but 
awkwardly he threaded a needle with 
black thread and took a few big stitches 
to hold t tovether There was black 


grease paint im the off-stace dressing 


concealed hi 





Looking for a 
Christmas Pageant ? 


“Carols and Customs of Christ- 
mas and Chanukah” is a pag- 
eamt you can obtain from Tue 
Insteuctor as a free service. lt 
was written by Lucy Farley and 
was successfully performed in the 
elementary school where she is 
a teacher. 

The pageant is conventionally 
organized with episodes in pan- 
tomime accompanied by carol 
singing alternating with speeches 
by Narrators. The narration, 
which has the rhythm of Henry 
W. Longfellow’s Evangeline, is a 
distinctive feature 

Since it was too long to pub- 
lish im the December issue, we 
decided to make it available sep 
arately to teachers who are really 
interested in presenting a peg 
eant using all the grades. 

If you will send a long, self- 
addressed envelope bearing Six 
cents postage, a copy of the pag- 
eant will be mailed the day your 
Address 


Christmas Pageant, Editorial De- 


request is received. 


partment, Tue Instaucror, Dans 
ville, N.Y. 

All requests which do net com- 
ply with these directions will 
have to be ignored. Only one 
pageant will be sent in response 
to each request 








room, and nobody~in the rush of get- 
ting the program under way—noticed 
an extra chimney sweep using it lib 
erally 

ill drew a relieved breath when at 
last he was safe among the other sooty 
faced chimney sweeps, not a thing to 
identify him as a singer of German 
From off stage he watched a 
group of high-school girls in bright 


carols 


Chinese costumes do a pantomime of a 
Chinese New Year Solemnly, they 
bowed to north and south and east 
and west, as the old grandmother 
threw rice to all four winds, then ran 
to pick up gay paper lanterns and pa 
rade up and down the aisles through 
the audience, while the pianist played 
(Chinese musi and real Chinese peo 
ple—students at the university—laugh 
ingly joined the parade while peopl 
clapped The y all stre amed across the 
stage and as they came off, Bill saw 
tears on one Chinese student's fac: 

‘Like home,” she said to the boy b 
hind her 

till had to swallow suddenly. He 
hadn't thought about how many for 
ecigners there'd be in the audience: the 
university always had lots of students 
from faraway lands. This Festival of 


Continued on page 101 





The Southwest 


from page 40, 


{ ontinued 

Gold! On to California, “America Ex- 
pands its Boundaries \hilmstrip, 
color), Eye Gate House, ln » «1/16 
tist Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Gold Rush Bi y (him, color and black 
and white), Churchill-Wexler Pro- 
ductions, 8U1 N. Seward St, Los 
Angeles 38, Calif 

Golden Gate (him Lext-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
t2nd St., New York 36 

Grand Canyon, The, “Our Western 
Wonders” (film, color, and black 
and whit Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films, Inc. 

Hopi Indian Arts and Crafts 
color, and black and white 
Films 

How We Get Our Copper, “Product 
and Industries” (filmstrip), Young 
America Films, inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, 

How We Get Our Wool, “Products and 
Industries filmstrip ), Young Amer- 
ica Films, Ine. 

Indians of the Southwest 


film, 
; ( oronet 


Part | and 


Part // “Story of the {meri an In- 
dian” (filmstrips, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc 

Irrigation Farming ‘Americans at 
Work” filmstrip), Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films, Inc 

Kit Carson, “American Folk 
filmstrip color 
Britannica Films, In¢ 


Life in the Central Valley of Califor- 


Heroe o 


En y loy aedia 


nia (film, color, and black and 
white), Coronet Films. 
Life on a Cattle Ranch (film, color, 


and black and white ), Coronet Films 

Life on a Sheep Ranch (film, color 
and black and Coronet 
Films. 

Luther Burbank, Plant Wizard, “Lead 
ers of America’ filmstrip 
Eye Gate House, Inc 

Maj r Cities of Western United States 
“Major Cities of the U.S.” (film 
strip), Society for Visual Education 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi 
cago 14, IL 

National Parks (filmstrips, color, and 
black and white), Life Filmstrips 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 

National Parks and Monuments of the 
United States 
Society for Visual Education, Inc 

New Mexico. “Our W tern 
film, color, and black 
Ency¢ lopaedia Britannica Films, In 

at Work 

Britan- 


whit 


color 


filmstrips, color 
State °? 


ind white 


“Americans 
filmstrip Encyclopaedia 
nica Films, Inc. 

Pacifie Coast The Its Geography 
filmstrip, color rext-Film Dept 
McGraw-Hill Book Co 

Reign of the Dinosaur “Prehistoric 
Life” (filmstrip, color), Encyclopae- 

Films, Inc 


Orange (,rower 


dia Britannica 


Rivers of the Pacific Slope (film, col 
or, and black and whit Coronet 
Films 

Seaports of the Pacific Coast (film, 
color, and bl i“ k and whit ‘ ( oronet 


Films. 





Southwest, The—Its Geograbhy, “The 


United Stat lis Geography” (film- 
strip, color Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co 


“Great Amer- 


Story of Brigham ) u 


an Frontiersmer filmstrip, col- 

or), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc 

Story of Buffalo Bill, “Great American 
Fron rn f trip, color), So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc 

i i Kit Ca , (;reat American 
F niiersmen” filmstrip, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Ine 

Utah,“Our W n St film, col- 
or, and black and white), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

) mite (hilm, color kneye lopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc 


Festival of Nations 
page 100 


Continued from 


Nations really meant something to 
them; it wasn't just a kid program 
They looked forward to the scene that 
showed their native lands 

Boys and girls in vivid Polish cos- 


id giddy dance... 


tumes did a wild 

bright-robed dark-skinned children 
paraded through a solemn Mexican 
posada, carryim hted candles 
French children enacted the Nativity 
cene before a lovely créche, guarded 
by two small white-robed, silver-winged 


if els. 
sill peeked out the 
He spotted 


down toward th 


Between scene 
curtains at the audience 
own tamily we 
it-grandpa in the best 
eat on the aisle. Mom was pointing 
to him. She 


soon the 


front, with ere 


it a line on the program 
must be 


(jermat 


showing him how 
number came 
Bill slunk back off stage 


- 


“ hile blac k 


\fricans performed a tribal ceremony 
ind booted Russians did a Cossack 
dance He didn’t feel so happy any 
more about the cleverness of his dis 


ise. Great-grandpa would be watch 


n more and more eagerly, waiting 


tor Bill's turr waiting to hear the song 
that meant home to him, as the New 
Year ceremony had meant home to 
the Chinese girl. . 
Wooden-shoed Dutch children clat 
tered past him on stage After them 
ould come the German scene. Great 


randpa wo ild be le imi forwards his 


d eyes bright 


Suddenly Bil ierked off the cape 
ind tall stovepipe hat ind scrubbed at 
his sooty face with black cambri It 
didn't matter if his face wasn't entire 
ly clean Not! ny mattered but that 
he be ready to go on stage quickly 


Already the Dutch children were clat 


ering off The riains were clos 
ng He he urd the mnourcer § Voice 
He was in his place when the curtains 
opened, standing there as he’d seen 
himself in his worst dreams, wearing 
those illy pant ind ruffled shirt in 
front of a huge auditorium full of peo 
ple. But he saw only one person, great 


grandpa, his head nodding and stick 
Continued on page 105) 





American Children 


Words and Music by Winifred C. Hibbard 


h 


res F > 5S = aa dees . by ‘ xi] 


A-+mer-i-can chil -dren are we 


We live in the land of the {ree We'll 


p22 Pa } ¢ Hi id arse bb a : LES! | 
e ia ~ 


keep our flag high! Oh, 


long may u fly! For 


all the whele worid te scel 


| P. ©. BOX 1214, DEPT. 14 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FOR YOUR PbPUS 


| Inexpensive, Charming, Always Apprec.ated 


NAME PENCILS 
aN 


» PROMPT 
9 DELIVERY 
ORDER ) ore. 
NOW! Ss ») 


) 














sewers Powenrawe 





HIGHEST QUALITY 
MATERIALS 

USED 

IN OUR KITS 






1. FEATURE 
OFFER 


5 Pencils with Leath- 
Person- 






erette Case: 
alized and Imprinted 
as shown in picture. 
Sturdy, long lasting 
leatherette case with 
button They 
essorted 


SHE WE WE HE OE EOE WE TE OG ON 


2. STANDARD 
OFFER 


3} Pencil Set encased in 


snap. 





come in 


bright colors. 


Only 29c 


PER SET an attractive, tinfoil 


Christmas box; each 








Re oo oc Behe hehe j 
ae neeenatiel pencil a different color, 
imprinted in gilt with 
3. ECONOMY OFFER the recipient's full 
name, as tshown in 


3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive 
picture 







tinfoil Christmas box, each pencil a 

different color, imprinted in gilt with Only 1bc 
“Season's Greetings PER SET 
from Your Teacher” 89g we wre wre we rE Be 


Only 11c 


PER SET 


FEMS PEPE IE HE GE GE PR ASE IE PEGS 


4. SPECIAL OFFER 


12 Personalized pencils in Assorted 

Colors encased in an attractive Xmas 

Leatherette case also imprinted and 
| personalized as shown, 


CPE WE PE DG SE WE VE OE OE WE WE PE SE OE HE FE PG PESPEWSEOH 


Please print or type names in order to insure prompt 
delivery. Do not wait until later to order. 


ORDER NOW AND BE SURE!!! 
Payment — Your Choice 
— 1, Remit with Order — 2. C. O. D. 


Send Your Order to 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONLY 


46¢ 


PER SET 
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LET'S hope ther oll your primary pupils have an op- 
portunity to use simple woodworking tools, As you 
have easels and pointing equipment for one or two 
children to use at @ time, so you may have a few sets 
of cimple tools which your pupils can take turns using 
te make wooden objects. But even if you have no 
tools at all for the children to work with, you can 
bring one of each of the basic group to school so that 
everyone can leel and see what these tools are like. 
if every child cannot actuelly use the tools, all can 
see each one demonstrated and all con learn their 
names one chiet uses. 


1. Basic facts to establish (refer to poster) : 
Saws~Saws are used to cut wood into any 
size or shape. Saws used for different pur 
poses have different names; for example 
crosscut, rip, and coping saws 
Hammers—A hammer is used to pound 
nails into wood. Hammers are made in 
different sizes. Some have a claw on one 
side for removing nails 
Screwdrivers—Screws are made in different 
sizes, Screwdrivers are made with blade 
tips of different widths to fit the grooves 
in the heads of the screws 
Sandblocks—Sandpaper is really sand 
poured over a paper made sticky with 
strong glue. A block of wood covered by a 
piece of sandpaper can be used to smooth 
the rough surfaces of wood 

Drills—Drills are used to make holes in 
wood. The metal bits come in different 
sizes and look like big screws. A hand drill 
or twist drill helps the bit to chew out the 
wood 

Vise—The vise is like an extra pair of 
hands. It holds a piece of wood tight 
while the wood is being worked on. A vise 
is attached to a workbench or table 


2. For wood, obtain a box of scrap wood 
from the lumberyard. Distribute pieces of 
wood for the children to examine. Show 
what is meant by the grain. Carpenters al- 
ways notice how the grain runs in a piece 
of wood, Rip saws cut with the grain. 
Crosscut saws cut across the grain. Sand- 
ine is done with the grain. (If the chil- 
dren are going to make things of this wood 
discard the hardwood scraps. ) 


3. Where does the lumberyard get the 
wood? Some children have difficulty as- 
sociating a block of wood or a finished 
wooden object with its origin as a tree. You 
may want to show a film or slides of the 
lumbering processes. Lumber for Homes is 
a 16 mm, sound film in color that can be 
borrowed from the West Coast Lumber 
men's Asan., 1410 8. W. Morrison St., Port- 
land 5, Oregon 


4. Language: List ways that wood is used 


Put the list on a chart. The children can 
copy some of the words and learn to spell 
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Battin, on 


the easy ones—box, barn, desk, door, gate, 


tep, toy, for example 


5. Safety: Demonstrate the correct way to 
Start the cut by pulling the 
saw toward you. Keep the other hand out 
of the way. Hold the wood steady.) Show 
how to start a nail gently and remove the 
left hand before pounding it in. A screw- 
driver should be handled with the care giv- 
An adult must 
prepare the drill for a child to use 


use a Saw 


en all sharp instruments 


6. The question, “Where can tools 


bought?” will bring various answers. This 
is a good time to visit a hardware store and 
to learn to know the manager as a commu- 
nity helper. Back in the classroom the chil- 
dren can try to recall the many tools they 
saw for sale. Encourage verbal and pic- 
torial descriptions when actual names of 
tools are not known. Chart stories can be 


developed from this experience 


7. Answers to “Who uses tools and makes 
things of wood?” will include Daddy, the 
school custodian, and the carpenter. The 
latter is another community helper whose 
services children should be helped to ap- 
preciate, If possible, observe one in action. 
If not, read about his work. Visit the jun- 
ior high or high school woodworking shop 
if that can be arranged 


8. Rhythms: 
This is the way we hammer. 
This is the way we screw 
‘This is the way we use a plane 
When woodworking we do. 


This is the way to saw a board 

Held tightly in a vise. 

We sand it off to finish it. 

Doesn't it look nice? 
9. Measuring: Interest in tools and wood 
will lead to the importan e¢ of measuring 
You have one board. You want to saw it 
into two equal lengths. How can you do 
it? (Don’t reject any practical suggestion 
Arithmetic should be meaningful.) You 
have a board from which you need more 
or less than half. How can you find out 
where to saw? Introduce the ruler and the 
yardstick. Emphasize that accuracy is ab- 
solutely indispensable for good results. 

Little children should not be expected to 

measure in units less than an inch 


10. Nails and screws: One-inch wire nails 
and the slightly larger crating or box nails 
are good for beginners to use because they 
have flat heads and are easier to hammer 
Encourage the chil- 
dren to bring samples of different kinds of 
nails. Some will be interested to learn that 


than finishing nails 
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double-pointed tacks and staples 


classed as nails. They may also bring sam- 
ples of screws of different lengths and with 
different kinds of heads. Have an exhibit. 
Look for all the places in the schoolroom 


where nails and screws are used. 


11. Adding and subtracting: Many arith- 
metic experiences can be associated with 
nails and screws—from simple counting to 
meaningful addition and subtraction. “We 
bought 20 screws. We used four in the 
doll’s bed and we need six for the wagon 
How many will we have left?” 


12. Good tools should have good care 


Here are concepts to develop 
be used for chart reading. 


Tools with cutting edges have to be sharp- 


ened. 


‘Tools made of metal have to be cleaned 
Tools with moving parts have to be oiled 


so that the parts wiil not rub 


13. A careful workman has a place for 
each of his tools and keeps them in their 
places. If your room is equipped with any 
tools be sure everyone understands that 
each tool is to be returned to its assigned 
place after use. You may have to have a 
rule that a child who doesn’t replace a tool 
forfeits his next chance to use it. Show a 
carpenter’s tool chest if possible or bring in 
magazine pictures of a well planned work 
area in a home basement. 


14. Science and history 


in the woods and wanted to pound some- 
thing, what could you use? (Rock.) Could 
(Sharp 
If you wanted to lift something 
Use tree limb 


you find anything to cut with? 
stone. ) 
heavy, what could you do? 


and rock for lever and fulcrum.) If you 
wanted to hold a piece of wood so you 
(Wedge it between 
If you wanted 
to smooth a rough piece of wood? (Scrape 
it with sharp stones.) Those are the things 
people really did long, long ago. All wood- 
working tools are based on those five main 
ways of working with wood—italicized 
words. ( Look in Compton's Encyc lopedia 


could work on it? 
blocks of wood or stones. ) 


under “Tools.”’) 


15. References: Books on woodworking 
aren’t geared to primary grades, it seems 
The youngest we can find (grades 3—5) is 
Let’s Build, by C. H. Crocker (Houghton 
Mifflin). Through simple explanations, red 
and black diagrams, and pictures of chil- 
dren at work, it tells the very young how to 
use tools correctly, how to take measure- 
ments, read picture plans, and make vari- 
ous articles. As the teacher, you may want 
to refer to “Tools for Intermediate Grades” 
in Tue Instructor for September 1954. 


They can 


If you were out 
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Teachers’ 


elp 


ARTICLES for this de 


p 
preter ther t ; 
} t Put " 
photograph or p 4 
[une Inerauctor, Da 
Art i 
‘ e | vl f 
We 4 tr 
nd a ld ur 
Keep tril 


ne 


nother 
Club 


PIONEER LIFE SCENE 


WRING the study of the earl 
D life of our country and the 


pioneers, the children of the filth 
wrade took much pride im fittin 
up a table to illustrate the same 
[hey used articles they made or 
collected and arranged them on 
one of the classroom tables They 
"hace teper from white construc 


with desiens of then 
They also made fig 


men and 


on paper 
own drawing 


ures to repre wert pioneer 


One boy made a covered 


women 


yvagon, doing the work at hor 
Another boy made a very nice lo 
cabin out of stich ind modelin 
clay The father of a litth irl in 
the roup made i mall woode! 


house to represent a home just a 


little better than the cabin Man 
irticl vere sumply suitable to 

I hie children enjoyed maku 

drawin to go with thei tabk 
and by fastening them on the bul 
letin board rac a backeround 
for the scene LUELLA CROSS 





PUBLIC SCHOOL WEEK 


time to strenether 


ow is the 
public relations 


come pt ot out 


to help the 
parents wet a true 
schools and what we are trying to 


do It’s true that classrooms have 


individual exhibits. They may even 
lesson for an 

As a school 
vo beyond these islands 
halls tie the 
so let us show the 


portray an isolated 


appreciative audience 
we should 
of classrooms The 
rooms together 
progression of child development 
halls 


handwriting at 


by exhibits un the 
We teach 
level, 


neve; 


every 


yet rarely as teachers, and 
as parents, do we get to se 
the gradual growth and develop 
The teach 


ers could plan a portrayal of writ 
in the school Let the 


ment in handwriting 


ine ability 
little folks writ 
words in manuseript writing. For 
grade, add 
work at each level. A 
each child to use is “A 


a verse or a list of 


each representative 


good eT 


tence for 
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quick brown tloy ovel the 


UTTps 


lazy dos It contains every letter 


ol the alphabet and hows the con 


nection of letters into words 
Rach teacher hould clect three 
or tour paper that are repre enta 


tive of her clas If only the best 
writer 


Kcr | the hest 


one | elected, an excellent 


mer Urace may ¢ 


vriter in a hieher grade since 


progre on bein hown speci 


men selected 


or the exhibit 


out im art Select a common sub 


from the 


ject perl ip 1 com 

choolyard Show growth in ex 

pression as well as in the use of var 

ous I lia throuchout the grades 
Few parents realize that the pu 

pils’ experiences in the social stud 

i are carefully chosen For the 


a displ iy 
( hildre n’s 


home 


first erade, for example 


may indicate how the 


interests are confined to the 


November 1955 


nt should not exceed 300 words. We 
d, each on a separate 8%” x 11’ 
on cach sheet and on every 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Clu 


.¥ 
1 or returned Iterns except sea 
1 be considered rejected 
. i 
» phot h or a dra 
ot 
Successive grade . would show CX. 


interests, skills, and abil- 
study of 


pandin 
ithe as they take up the 


the community our country and 


the world WA \ I. RECTOR 


USE TELEVISION 


ELEVISION can be a powertul 
tool for teachu il we'll let it 


For e» ample first-eraders, after 
View Peter Pan,” will enjoy 
rhythms more if they walk around 
as ( iptain Hook or run airily like 
linker Bell Lele wor helps to 
tumulate the magination. Sete 


upon some facet and use it as mo- 
tivation in your lesson planning 


You will be delighted 


respons K Hl 


with youl 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


Y" LL never tind an easier or 
more interestu way to teach 


parts Of speech or parts of a sen 
tenes Select a picture preferably 


a colored om that tells a lively 


tory. The 


s to su ‘ 


purpose ol the 
, st both 
The first picture may be very sim 
ple three 


picture 
words and ideas 
children and their par 
ents all rushing to answet the tele 
phone Let 
Maybe we li call 


perhap just names of thin 


find Ore nouns 


them ubjects 


Here 


the are family lati mother 
' lauchter or we may name 
them Bob, Mary dad, man, wom 
i? rl, boy, bab young lady, 
phor ré ble, and so on 

H about some adjectives? Littl 


Some verbs? 
Ran, rushed, heard, answered. A 
ew idverbs ? kagerly, eftl, 
d } Now come the 
The whole Rogers family 
to answer the telephone 

Mr. Rogers Sue 
telephone ring 

The bie Rogers 


fully to answer it 


sentences 
rushed 
and heard the 


family ran joy- 


EDNA FT woop 


LOGS FOR HOUSES 


studyinm 


/ 


stockade, 


pion Cr days, a 


house s, and 


urniture can be made very easily 


isifh brown wWrappin paper For 


| i 


f ich ” cut a piece ol paper 6” or 


Roll 


sire d diame- 


ind about 
up to the di 
ter and paste the edge 
rolled \ 


makes a more solid log, if you have 


Stand 


the pape I 
securely so) 
it will stay wider roll 


plenty of paper.) logs on 


end to make a stockade. Fasten 
them together with paste or glue 
and pins. The pinheads may be 
painted brown to resemble old peg 
construction. Cardboard can be 


used for roof and window and 


door frames. RUTH DANA PEDERSEN 
EXTRA READING 


A’ AN incentive for my second- 
graders to read storybooks at 


home, I give each child a paper 
clown to color as he wishes. Then 
I mount the clowns on a chart 


When a child brings a note from 
his mother, he adds a spot to the 
costume for every book that he re- 


ports RUTH STEPHENSON 


TOTEM-POLE PROJECT 


ECORATIONS for assembly hall, 
D stage, or classroom that make 
a long-re Irie mbered impression are 
totem poles made of cardboard car- 
Oth- 


water- 


tons from the grocery store 


er materials needed are 


color paints shoe polish, clay or 


papier-mache straws, 
confetti, buttons 


rickrack and 


Faces can first be drawn on pa- 


transp irent 
feathers raveled 


rope and ribbon. 

per or directly on the carton. To 
make them three-dimensional. add 
the other 


materials mentioned 


suttons can be used for eyes and 
rickrack for 


feathers for 


nose. eyebrows and 


mustache, headdress, 
and so on. If sparkle is desired, 
costume jewelry, such as earrings, 
added 


teeth 


can be Pearls can be in- 


serted for Powdered com- 
used in the 
thin 


of paste. Here is a project in which 


mercial glitter can be 


eyes by first applying a coat 


boys and girls can let their imagi- 


CLARA 


nation go JOHNSON 

















Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


FOREIGN-BORN 
STUDENTS in high 
school classes are often 
embarrassed by their ac 
cents and speech habits 
Naturally, they wish to 
speak English more fl 
ently like their American 
born classmates. And 
now they can— with your 
help. Tape record your 


j 
reading 


foreign students 





——— a passage from a book 
and follow with a native American reading 
the same selection. Frequent recording ses 
sions like this make the foreign student aware 
of his speech differences and help to elim 


inate embarrassing accents 


TAKE IT EASY! Chances are good that 
you'll find elementary school teaching 
assignments a little easier thanks to a 


new teaching guide now being offered to 
instructors by the makers of “SCOTCH” | '" 4! 
Brand Magnetic Recording Tapes. Called | *' d 


“The Tape Recorder in the Elementary 
Classroom”, this fascinating 60-page 
booklet offers dozens of tested uses for 
sound recording in the school. It tells 
how a recorder can help you teach lan- 
guages to young children... how to speed 
up the learning process . . 
to keep discipline. Send 25¢ for your 
copy today. You'll find my mailing 
address below. 


DO REEL CHANGES INTERRUPT 
your tape recordings? I know how annoyit 
that can be, and that’s why I want you 
try areel of amazing new “SCOTCH” Brand 
Extra Piay Magnetic Tape 190 on your 


. even how 


ik 


‘ lass 


machine. Because there's 50% more tape 
wound on each reel, new Extra Play Tape 
ideal for recording lengthy speeches, com 


plete concerts and playlets. Reel changes are 
reduced to the minimum to allow 
uninterrupted recording time 


RECORDING ENGINEERS require the 
finest magnetic tapes in their exacting 
work. And that’s why they choose 
“SCOTCH” Brand Magnetic Recording 
Tapes. In fact, the “SCOTCH” Brand 
Tapes you use in your classroom are the 
largest selling magnetic tapes in the 
world! It’s easy to see why. “SCOTCH” 
Brand always assures you highest fidel- | 
ity from reel toreel and from year toyear. 


you more 


DIFFICULT STU- 
DENTS? You may have 
fewer troublesome chil 
dren in your school if you 
try using magneti 
in disciplinary discus 
sions. Why 
record interviews with 
problem students? Let Poon} 
the student offer his excuses to 
microphone. Then play back the taped int 
view. When he hears how illowical his e» 
nation sounds, the 
brought home to him in a dramat 


Lape 


not tape 





1 recording 


pla- 
stud q ror t fipr 
MTL § eTTor 5. en 


lasivon 


WHAT'S ON 
MIND any 
questions Ghoul how to tase 
ma grielic 
classroom? I'll try to an 
swer them if I can. Just 
drop a line to me—c/o 
Educational Division 


YOUR 
Do vou have 
lahe 


im your 





Dept. DC-115, Minnesota Mining and Manu 
facturing Company, 900 Fauquier Avenue 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are reg 
tered trademarks for Magnetic Tape mad t 4 
by MINNESOTA MINING AND MPG. CO 


Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park A venue, 
New York 16, N.Y. © 1966 3M Co, i 








Festival of Nations 
Continued from page 10] 
tapping in time to the pianist s mtro- 
duction (,;reat-q@r indpa would forget 
himself and hum right out loud, Bill 
knew, maybe even slong with him 
in his d ep off-kev bass. The kids | 

would laugh 
Let them, thought Bill! I don’t care! 
This is for great-grandpa. This is for 
the home he left so long ago | 
And without a quavel without even 
a twinge of st fright looking right | 
mto great-grandpas eyes Bill opened 
his moutl ind ing Stille nacht 
heilige nacht | 
The German words of the lovely old 
carol came out sweet and true and clear | 
in the big silent auditorium And if | 
tears ran down Bill's cheeks, making 
grooves in the last traces of soot, no- 
1 be dy noticed tor tears were on more 
than one face in the audience Through 
the stillness, Bill could hear great- | 
grandpa’s rumbling hum, just as he'd | 
expected but he didn't care. Defi- | 
antly, doing his very best, he sang to 
i the last word of the last verse, smiling | 
at great-grandpa, telling him with eyes 
und voice Thi for you 
And when he ran off sta with the 
ipplause rolling in waves over the au- 
ditorium, none of the kids were laugh- | 
him. Nobody at all. A big girl | 
That wa well ull and a 
| tea her wave | is h ind a quick squeeze 
und said I heard Schumann-Heink 
ng that once when I was a little girl 
You know, she was German, too—with 
ms in the American army, just like 
your great-grandfather. | always think 
they at the best Americans, the ones 
who gave up another homeland to be 
one of u | 
Bill wiped the last of the soot and 
tears from his face Ile felt sort of 
proud and humble because he'd had 
1 part keeping something beautiful 


live 
Wasn't that wha 


t mack Ame ric a 
etty wonderful b TP it was a col 
lection of all that was best from every 
country? Bill was glad that he be- 
long d t i untry Dig enough to 
have room and welcome for the fine 
people and good things of every land 
mi ¢ irth! 


The Right Comics Can Be 
Classroom Tools 


Continued from page Ul 
with readme it i a fare teacher 
who can per uade them to travel the 
du road of the primet Lhe truly ed 
ucational comics and especially those 
in magazine form promise to help do 
the trick. They are mexpensive to pur 
chase ind the great variety of content 
make possible to atisty the many 
nterests of children 
Wi hear much about action re 
earch the days Her ns a problem 
” hich th teacher can carry on 
i | of gen rass roots research 
Nearly ery teacher can meet this 
problem right in her own classroom 
>! has i h that some of her so 
called nonr lers would not resist good 
materia f it were dressed up in com | 
style. The teacher picks a book and lets 
tw ot wu slow children work to 
her ©) tl 1 j help the other 
She empha e drama, the adven 
tu und the fun at first so as to re 
re their nter n reading Later 
ce t! chniques and 
j t ! pl ! the context 
rT “ ‘ vith the pictures 
ht at ha | 
As the childs master a story, the 
rw ‘ i an opportunity 
te part | t » the class warn 
hem t ’ in exciting pout 
[hen pi ty stlable to the 
Continued on page 113) 


' 






Cover a heavy coat of light, bright Crayola 


with a coat of dark crayon or Artista 
Tempera (Mix liquid soap with tempera to 
make it adhere.) Allow Tempera to dry 


With various tools—orange stick 
penpomt, hairpin 
sign on dark top coat 


toothpick 
razor blade le 
«© that light Crayoia 


scratch 


colors reappear 


Te mypola- Craft 





rayon is drawn in 
light colors on dull-eurfaced wood 


\ dewgn with Crayola ¢ 
bright 
paper 
then paint over with 


uch as paper toweling 
Artiata 
using a dark or contrast 


or plates 


ote Tempera 


or Water Colors 





img color. Te sure to fill the pores of the 
paper with Crayola I'ry ponging over 
Crayola with water before adding paint 





Cra poo. Overlay 
u 


Another 


application of Crayola Crayon over Artista 


approach to mixed media ia the 


using identice! 
Pressure causes tex 


Tempera or Water Colom 


or contrasting colors 


ture and color changes. Crisp edges are 


obtained by pressing near the end of the 


side of the crayon 





& rorgolar Emcauadt ry 
( 


obtained by 
ek 


craps over low heet and apply 


Unusual painting qualities are 


heating unwrapped Crayola at or melt 
ing crayon 
ing the liquid with eticks 
knives or using cold crayon 
the 
hot 


brushes of palette 


then exposing 
completed drawing to strong sunlight 
von, or inf «l heater 


sr or lamp 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, M. ¥. 











DAYS WE LIKE AND HOLIDAYS—DP111 


Liquid Process Workbook. 15-pages ‘Short Series'’ master-coples 


pias i wring ‘ 
the Pe =e y ! r "a ' 

‘ dtorte ! Pietur Comprehenst Cua . 
j i 5 few f the acti ered $1.50 « copy 
Champion Publishing Division 

Dept. |-D 612 No. Second $., $*?. Louls 2, Mo 











EARN YOUR 


Modern training for nursery and mentary ecthor 
M. tA. ie year Av-eredited Sire aceon Also It bd 
Coed. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
K. Richard Johnson, Pree * Sheridan, Evanston, tl 





MASTER'S DEGREE 


Please 





Everyday Games for Children 


A 


Everyday Games ‘or Children is primarily a 


send 


A new Booktet 
Educational — 
Gomes ond over 


3000 Modern 






well-illustrated reference book containing leeching Aids 
detailed directions for over 300 games 
But it also includes « special section 


showing how play can be made a valuable 
n your daily teaching to help your 
This new 


The Guide for Elementary Teachers 


factor 
pupils get more out of each day 


book contains material for all grades. it NAME 
is profusely illustrated with photographs 
drawings, and diagrams. For ready reler ADORESS 
ence. the entire contents are cross-indexed 
three ways—alphabetically, by grade civy zone STATE 
placement, and by type of game. Make 


1 enclose 25c 
SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4524 West Pico Bivd 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


your pupils’ playtime more profitable with 
your own copy of this brand-new game 
book. Price, $2.75. Postage prepaid on 
cash orders 

Order from 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, M.Y. 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
snd CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 


ae 
are mot acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on 98, 100, 106, 
108, 110, tt ria. and 116. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPAHMY. Piease send me your new 1955 catalogue, MACMILLAN 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIALS 





Ins. 390 
Ntame TITIIITIL IIIT Grade 
Sireet of 0.0 MWTTTTITTTiTiiTr rire School 
City Zone State 11-66 
OOOO EESEOEEEEOEEEEEEEEOEEEESEOEED oe . . . ee 


ALFRED A. ANOPF, INC. Please send your latest complete illustrated catalogue, Bor1oi 
Books for Young People, giving descriptions and prices of al! your juvenile books. 





Ins. 349 
Name Grade 
Sivreet or £0 School 
City soce BEBO ccccces State 11-65 


COPS SEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEESEEEESEEEEEEEOEEESESESESESESESESESEEEEEEEESOESESE 


MACRAE SMITH COMPANY. Piease tend me @ copy of your 1955 catalog of books for 
boys end girls 








Ins. 396 
Neme , TITTTITITT Titi itt TTTTIITITTTITTT tiie Grade 
Sovee? GF BB. cccccccccccseveccccccesoccccccococceces School 
City Zone State 11-55 
SOOO EO OEE EEE EE EEEEEEEEOEEEOOSOEEEEEEEEEEOEOEEEEESES eeeee 


DOELKOTE, INCORPORATED. Piesse send me three technique booklets on BOOK-SAVER 
and BOOKOTE, Deikote's amating book maintenance materials 





Ins. 402 
Neme ; Grade 
| | METETTITILTITINITTIIL TTT TT Tite School 
City ; Zone State 11-65 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY. Pieese send me « copy of your new catslogue of 
Junior Books for Fall 1966 





Ins. 287 
Name WRTTTTITITITITIITTIITITITITITTLI Iii 
Street OF B.D. occ cccccweceeewnenennes 
City poneeeeeeee seoesoes Zone State 11-65 


SOP ESSSESESEEEEEEEEESEEESEEEESEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEESEEEEEESESESESEEED 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. Piease send me @ copy of your fell circular 





Ins. 351 
Name WITTTTITITTTITTIT TT iiiiiriiliiriiitliiriiii ile. Grade . 
Le a. No. Pupils 
City ... Zone State ... eee 19-55 





WHITTLESEY HOUSE (Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company). Pieese send me @ copy 


of your \lluetrated catalog of Books for Young People 





Ins. 474 


Name TeTTTTT ity 


Street or 2D . No. Puplis ..... 


ity Zone State ... . 19-85 














PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 


for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program. 


Ser | 60 drawings with identifying words from the first five hundred 
of the Gates Reading List 

Ser ti 60 drawings with identifying words from the second five hun 
dred of the Gates Reading List 


Learning will be fun with these new PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 
and you'll tike their simplicity, their many uses in your vocebulery 
buliding program. On one sido of these cards you'll find large, clear, 
appeaiing tine drawings of femiliar animals and objects. These may be 
Bach Set $1.50 wed tor recognition gemes. On the reverse side of the picture is the 
name of the animal or object These words con be used like any vocebu 
tary fash cards. Printed on sturdy white boerd, |e cards are packed in @ durable envelope 
Suggestions for the teacher are Vecieded 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Aelfful “Teaching Materials Our Book Reports Had 


“ae 


DORA KENNEDY 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, 
Elementary School, 
College Park, Maryland 


A TECH NIQUE for presenting book 
reports, developed by my fifth 
and sixth grades, successfully solved 
the problem of getting children 
interested in reading more books, 
and it helped them understand 
better what they had read. 


Our Appreach 


The idea seemed to evolve natu- 
rally from our social-studies unit on 
communications. During the study, 
the boys became interested in the 
technical aspects, and they built 
telegraph sets, studied the Morse 
Code, and made crystal sets and 
They also learned 
about radio frequency. An anten- 
na was strung outside the classroom 
window, so that we received the 
local radio stations on our crystal 
sets and one-tube radios. Both boys 


one-tube radios 


and girls were so enthusiastic about 
these projects that when someone 
suggested that we should have our 
own radio station, the group re- 
marked, “Why, of course!” 

As the children discussed their 
plans, the teacher was thinking, 
“What a natural way to integrate 
language arts and social studies!” 

The call letters WCPS (for Col- 
lege Park School) were “assigned” 
to our station which would “oper- 
ate” on 250 kilocycles. The class 
understood that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission would do 
this if it were a real station. The 
fact that it was make-believe had 
no effect on their reaction to the 
illusion created 

Two boys made a microphone 
by nailing a broomstick to a base of 
wood. Then they took four pieces 
of plywood, 5” x 3”, and nailed 
them together to form a_ box 
Smaller pieces were fitted to the 
top and bottom of the box. One 
of the fathers cut a hole in the bot- 
tom piece to slide the “mike” over 
the broomstick handle. The girls 
painted the microphone, and put 
WCPS on the front, and a screen 
effect on the back 


Using the Equipment 


At this stage, the next move was 
up to the teacher. One day she 
asked the class to name some things 
done in the classroom which could 
be broadcast over our station. The 
list included: opening exercises and 
news periods; our social-studies re- 


ports; original stories; panel discus- 
sions; creative dramatics; games; 
spelling bees; and finally some- 
one mentioned book reports (the 
answer to a teacher’s dream). 
During the year, each activity 
mentioned was used several times. 
From the first broadcast, it was ob- 
vious that the class was more keen 
about oral reporting before a 
“mike” than they had ever been 
without it. Pupil performance in 
oral activities improved greatly. 
My special concern was to moti- 
vate the children to do more li- 
brary reading and to devise ways 
to improve the procedure for shar- 
ing the contents with one another. 
We finally evolved a_ successful 
plan for presenting book reports 
which satisfied my objectives 


Planning the Pregram 


Half the class made book reports 
one day, and the other half another 
day. Each session was to be a radio 
program with a master of cere- 
monies and a sponsor. These two 
jobs became very popular. The 
master of ceremonies prepared a 
list of the pupils in the order in 
which they wished to appear each 
day. Each child told him (or her) 
how he wished to be introduced: 
as himself, as an imaginary person, 
an expert on children’s books, a re- 
porter, book salesman, author, and 
so on. 

Two pupils were in charge of 
commercials, We decided these 
should be clever, but not ridiculous. 

‘© announcers were to use good 
ruglish, and show an example of 
their product to the studio audi- 
ence. The time of these announce- 
ments was definitely scheduled on 
the program 


Setting the Standards 


On the day of reports, standards 
were discussed and listed on the 
board. The reporters were cau- 
tioned te: 

1. Have good posture 

2. Speak clearly and slowly 

3. Stand behind any picture be- 
ing shown. 

4. Use good English 

5. Talk your report. (Notes are 
permitted, but must not be read.) 

Each reporter was to tell the au- 
dience the name of the book, and 
its author and publisher. He should 
have the book with him if ible, 
or tell where it could be obtained 
The reports were presented in situ- 
ation form: a librarian talking to a 








HARCOURT, BRACE ond COMPANY. Piesse send me ¢ annotated catelogue: A 
GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, 1955-64. 


Name , WETTTTITILT TTT Tt 
Street or 8.0 











child about a book: a nurse’s aide 
telling a sick child a story; a book 
salesman; an author describing his 
book: a character from the book 
telling what happened to him; a 
friend of the author; an expert on 
children’s books: 
sion. All the examples cited were 
used, and the pupils went to great 


a panel discus- 


lengths to invent original situations 
for their presentations 

On another section of the board, 
standards for the audience were 
listed: 

1. Stay in your seat during the 
program. 

2. Be a good listener 
5 Stay quiet 
+. Have good posture in your 

& 

y Keep your desk clear 

Even though we had this kind 
of program once every three or 
four weeks, the classroom atmos- 
phere on those days was always one 
of excitement and expectancy. The 
shy pupils, the slow learners, and 
everyone else wanted to get into 
the act. Those who had been luke- 
warm about reading books turned 


to them with greater eagerness 
Quality of Performance 


The evaluation periods were as 


stimulating as the reports. The 
class decided to assign a value of 


Alter 


the reports, we discussed the stand 


ten points to each standard 


ard and evaluated our performance 
in terms of it, without mentioning 
individuals. The degree of partici 
pation was heartening to witness 


After 
ence, the 


scoring reporters and audi 


children were eager to 


DAVID A. WILLEY 


free-time reading 


father would make the box 


the box. 


DODD D ODO HDO DOOD OGOGGG-F-GO-9-G-9-G-PGDDODOG EDO GSSDPDHODOOOG- 6-8-9-0-0-6-0-6 


. 





OUR BOOK of the MONTH 


WE USE a shadow box to stimulate the children’s interest in 
One boy volunteered to bring some etched 
plywood from his uncle’s cabinet shop 
A special committee makes the 
figures and background, which 
ment to permit easy removal without damage to the inside of 
The scene is changed each month after the class has 
selected a scene from another favorite book 


tee, appointed by the class president, makes the next scene 


compare the results, and they were 
amused when the audience’s score 
was higher than the reporters’ On 
these occasions, someone was sure 
to express the view that being a 
speaker was more difficult than be- 
ing a listener. 
This type of activity can be 
modified or broadened to accom- 
modate the circumstances of any 
When our class felt that 
they had acquired enough ability 
and finesse, they decided to try 
Some of the slow learn- 
a television camera with 


group 


television 
ers made 
about two feet 

They at- 
cardboard 


a cardboard box 
long and one foot high 
tached two pieces ol 
tubing for lenses. The camera was 
painted with white enamel, and the 
call letters, WCPS-TV, printed in 
black The 


chair placed on a table in the back 


cameraman sat on a 


of the room. From here he scanned 
Actual photographs 
were taken of some “telecasts.” 

The children felt the need of an 
additional stimulus to preserve the 


the scene 


illusion, so they made a large sign 
reading ON THE AIR, which they 
placed outside our door during pro- 
grams. And the cameramen always 


wore “earphones” at their post. 


Conclusion 


that chil- 
dren do, performance of any ac- 


As in everything els 


tivity improves when it takes place 
in situations which are meaningful 
to them Reporting only for the 
sake of reporting becomes dull and 
routine, unless attempt is 
made to give life to the occasion by 
injecting some purposeful action. 


some 


FOOD EAD ODODD MADE DADEDAEDDBRD D&D DDDDDDD DEE ®DDDE®@OOO®D 


PPS SOSSSSOSOSSHS SOSSSOSOO 





San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


A girl said that her 


are secured with rubber ce- 


A new commiut- 


eee 


LLLP EOP OEE OOOO OOOO EME EOE AH HOO®D 












“ 


= % best friend is her Wf 
Marsh"77’” 








AMAZING, NEW WRITING-DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER... MORE INTERESTING 


MARSH 77, C 
Nt Pent PEN 
ges: f 


*% Cap snaps on-off easily. 


Makes effective fiash cards, signs and visual 





aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. NO 


Special art ability necessary, Once you try a 






genuine Marsh "77," you'll wonder how you 
ever got along without it! 


EXCLUSIVE MARSH “77" FEATURES: 


® Fits your hand like a fine fountain pen. 







® Marks on any surface with instant drying ink. # Smooth - Flow ink control, 


® Ten colors available, 


FREE a “Art Magic” Drawing and Lettering Course 
@ with the Marsh 77" Feit Point Pen. it's yours! WRITE TODAY 


MARSH CO, « 96 MARSH BLOG. « BELLEVILLE, ILL. | 


*% Guaranteed not to leak 
| 






| | ris 
. | ju shed 
SSC a Se eye 


i 
GET MANY DIFFERENT STROKES AND ART EFFECTS WITH THESE 5 POINTS 


| 
| 
| 
= | 








NEXT VACATION: 


Dake a thrilling TWA trip 
to faraway places ! 


Imagine! For just $91 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 
tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA's “Time Pay Plan’! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And, you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art — arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
many cities as you wish. Fuil college 





other costs as well as your round- 
trip fare on TWA's famous Conatel- 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 


credit for those who want it. 
Best of all, TWA's “Time Pay 
Plan” includes hotel expenses and 


ea 





Pr the finest... FL YIWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
USA + EUROPE» AIRICA » atta 


dJotn H. Furbay, PhD... Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Department 1-NO, 340 Madison Avenue, New York 17. N.Y 


Zl am interested in 


Tours Abroad f 
Time Pay Plan” Dear Sir: Please send me information on your 1066 Travel Study 
Tours in US.A oO Tours 
Special Itinerary to Name Position = 
, Address 
_ aa | ¥ 
Cities & countries City Sinte hone 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items C04 
you want. (Copied coupons 


are sot acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on pages 98, 100, 106, 
106, 110, 112, 114, and 116. 





CHARLES SCRIEMER'S SONS, Dept. A Piease send us your GRADED LIST OF LIBRARY 
BOOKS and SUPPLEMENTARY READERS for Elementary Schools 


Ins. 344 
Mame Grade 
Street of £.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-55 


THE SEAHORSE PRESS Please send me « copy of your folder describing the Seahorse 


Activity Work Boots, for use in tindergarten and elementary grades 


Ins. 485 
Name School 
Street of 2.0 Grade 
City Zone State 11-55 


SESS SSS SSE ESE EEE EEE EESEEEEEESESEEEESEEEESESEEEEOOE 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY Piease send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which iitus 


trates and describes over 1400 teaching helps 


Ins. 35 
Name Grade 
Sirect or &.0 No. Pup 
City Zone State 11-65 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY Piease send me your NEW tree four-color map of 


historic U 5 Trails end information on the aqraded corrective read n@ program of the 
American Adventure Series. See ad on Page 14 
Ins. 405 
Name Teacher of Grade 
Siveet or 0.0 School 
City Zone State 11-66 


SESE EEE SESE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOE 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Please send me your free complete graded fist of West 


minster Literature for Youth, with recognitions by schools braries, etc 
ins. 319 
Name Grade 
Sireet of £0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-55 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC Please send me your 1956 Graded List of 





Books for Schoo! and Classroom Libraries when ready learty in 1956) 
Ins. 236 
Neme Schoo 
School Address 
City Zone State 11-55 


SESS SESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEOE 


SPENCER PRESS, INC., Schoo! end Library Division Piease send me tree reproduction of 
original manuscript of The Children's Hou-—Longleliow's poem in his own handwriting 
together with information on The Children’s Hour, your new 16 volume collection of 
stories and poems 


Ins. 543 
Name oeve $chool 
Sireet of &.D 
ity Zone State 11.55 


COOTER OEE EERE EEE EEE EEE TO OOEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEDEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEESEEES 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in tnowing about T. C. U's 
10-Way Protection’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at @ cost of jess 

than @ nickel @ dey 


Ins. 18 
Neme Grade 
Street of 8.0 . No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11.55 





Send today for your copy of this brand-new 
lage faked heabaperen 


Catalog of Teaching Aids 

this handy-size catalog fully describes the 
Catalog of complete line of INSTRUCTOR Teaching 
Aids. A postcard will do. Address: F. A. 


Teaching Aids | OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dans- 
ville, New York, 
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2 IDEAS for 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WESK 


|. Red Schoolhouse 
Invitation 


Anna Fagerlie 


Q'* invitations for open house 
were booklets cut in the shape 
of the little red schoolhouse. os 
Each pupil composed his own in — 
vitation, which he wrote on the 
4s , 
first page of the booklet. Our class Kunin, Lasers 


schedule was written on the second bo Hans 


yage of the booklet to facilitate 
| 





ame 
visiting any classes that parents rt, a ean the ¥ 
were espec ially interested in ag be yer 


The officers of our Citizenship f 
Club and the room mothers were or 
on the third page. On the fourth z aie 
page were listed the year’s PTA 7 Fone Tet 


meetings and their program topics 





2. Life-Size 
Portraits 


Margorie Schwartz Oderberg 





I ast year for open house we hit child’s clothing. Believe it or not, 
4 


upon the idea of making a full- they looked like their models. 
size portrait of each child, to be Then the children thought I 
taped in his seat should ask parents to find their 
The children decided to use child’s seat by the portraits. The 


large pieces of butcher paper and plan was a great success. Nearly 
work in pairs. One child lay on the all the parents came because of the 
paper while his partner traced his mysterious hints about our project 
figure. Then the figures were cut They had a fine time playing the 
out and painted to show that game we had planned for them. 





IMPORTED FRENCH PERFUMES 
94 BOTTLETTES  ‘eraticnally — $4.00 vd. pad 08 


You get 2 bottiettes each of 12 tabu | 7. the one that really expresses your 
oo ; 

r cent that mekes 24 bottiettes personelity 

apg ale Personal CHRISTMAS STOCKING STUFFER . . 


n ell Famous fragrances nclud 
ng White Mist by Countess Moritza, 
Jealousy, Evening in Paris, Tweed by 
Lentheric, Fleurs d° Amour, Secrets 


makes on excellent gift for a friend 
or relative @ next door neigh- 
bor, your Wife, Mother or Sister 


Carry with you wherever you go 
de Suzanne, ete Terrific value > in purse, pocket or handbag. Supply 
you've got to see to believe. Here mited af this low price, 80 order 
s en opportunity for you to try @ severe! sets NOW for GUARANTEED 


variety of costly perfumes and find ” PROMPT DELIVERY 


P.O. Box 264 Dept. 459 PERFUME IMPORTERS CO. Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 














PARLIAMENTARY SLIDE RULE ett len 


ee geoms OS CS — cons Bored With 
nt wating oorntine voter tote mie oot Bulletin Boards? 


This vinyl plastic «lt ' provides tee late an 
eight be juestions ot 6 t com [Send for LETTER PATTERNS 5 complete 
the Kase’ on Robert's Rules of Order Re | sinhabet styles Actual ballet board suggestion plans 

vised. Pace t for ff 85 peeteal’d PAN-L-VIEW, led. New ideas for variety in classroom display 





7OS Church Sires, Evanston, Hilineis, Send $2.00 to P.O. Box 679 Yakima, Washington 





SESS SESSSSESE TESS SSSSSESESSSSESESESESESESESSSESEEESESEEEESEEEEESSEESEESEOEEEEOE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Piease send me the following units 
() MILL CREEK SCHOOL SOLVES A PROBLEM 
MILL CREEK SCHOOL GOES INTERNATIONAL 
PM) MILL CREEK EVALUATES CHILDREN’S RESEARCH 


Ins. 269 
Name . e* e+e eee eee eeee 
+t. of B.D 
GP ccccecceseccces ; asoecessosece oscoeces Zone State 11-55 











FOR HOLIDAY ACTIVITIES 
USE INSTRUCTO 


FLANNEL BOARDS ano 
FELT CUT-OUTS 


























HOLIDAY FEATURES 


#25—INSTRUCTO HOLIDAY CUT-OUTS 


144-pc. set of cut-outs in asst. colors 
Vary the arithmetic lesson by corre 
ating it with current holiday $1.90 
Includes Susheve jack o' lanterns 
evergreen trees vearts, hatchets, clo 


vers, chicks, fags and 


= 2 30—iINSTRUCTO ALPHaser CAPITALS 


ASST 150—3” die-cut letters. All alpha 
bet letters pilus larger selection of 

monly used letters Red, blue orf 
yellow 1.90 


2441—DIE-CUT MANUSCRIPT LOWER 
CASE LETTERS 

150—2” die-cut manuscript letters, red 
blue or yellow. All letters in alphabet 
plus larger quantity of most commonly 
assed letters and punctuation marks 
50—INSTRUCTO NUMBER ASST 
30—3” numbers. 3 each, 0 through 9 
Choice of re blue or yellow 





ore DO-17. YOURSELF FLANNEL 
BOARDS 


Now children can participate in flannel 
board lessons from their 
pupil constructs his own flannel board 
includes: 6 pes. 12 x 18” dark 
$3.50 


blue flannel. Set of 6 


seats he 





FLANNEL BOARDS 


e's 
Sani " ee INeTRuCTo FLANNEL 
aed 


for | " 
oy 1 individual instruce 





ee - 
Fane" Boane TRUCTO. FOL DIN 


, 1 rm 1 
~_~ rage Can be ee f 
ar 
SPECI 
Fe, serimary AL INTRODUCTORY oft fh 


tan nd wall. hangers ith Tile-i 


$4 96 





FELT CUT - OUTS 


2 10—INSTRUCTO PRIMARY CUT-OUTS 








144-piece set of die-cut felt cut-out 
asstd colors Discs, omeres = 
bars birds ducks, rabbits, ) 
apples 1.90 
ie—reur TREE 16° x 13° tree, gree 
t< ywn tr 
220-“insraucro ‘ALPHABET CAPITALS 
26—3 ie-cut letters, A to Z mr 
bl or ellow 
blue on yellow MANUSCRIPT LOWER 
CASE LETTERS 5 sheets of red of blue 
etters on white felt. Contains all let 
ters in alphabet and punctuations wit! 
larger Quantity of most commoniy us 
eexene ace — —_ 
es felt st 
63—SeLr Re - ‘ste 
ig—FLOCKED rAPen with " Sensi- 
TIZED BACKING F: 5 ” flocked 
paper sheets, eact “packed with pres 
sure sensitive adh 
NINE FAVORITE “stories 
Community Helpers 2150 $.85 
The Three Pi #152 85 
Goldilocks & Three Bears = 154 85 
Red Riding Hood #156 85 
Henny-Penny 2158 85 
Cinderella 37160 85 
3 Billy Goats Gruff #162 bd 
Original Story on _— 8 
Mother Goose ym 2166 85 
220" FRACTIONAL PARTS (CIRCLES) 
7” felt circles, assorted colors One 
omplete circle each of halves, third 
fourths, filths siaths, and eighths 


$1.00 
 —_3 yg PARTS (SQUARES) 


felt equeres each a different 

‘ 

a8 Shows 3 different ways of divid 
ing @ square into =e two way 


of dividing into ha 


s 
2 224—NUMERALS AND FRACTIONS 


Blue fractional numbers on white felt 
Enough fractions to mebe almost any 
combination. Ideal for use in conjunc 

tien with Nos. 220 and 222 $1.10 





SEND FOR FREE 20 PAGE it 


Order From Your Schoe 


STRATED CATALOG 


Supply Dealer Or Write Te 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


5449 HUNTER STREET PHIL QDELPHIA ‘mail 


























CHI f ’ } } upils, If 
/ ; { ; ; , ; 
, j { r ) a? y woe tu } you 
n. mer n , , i intere ’ r ! ul 
Jurino th . ks f ng publication of ’ j i/ mn red 
WwW, unal pe the nar nd 1 f 
ltew mplete addresse ind be ’ j he j 
Send ther Club Exchange, Tue Insre xr, Dar Vv.) 
Why» hange ree f taf In you could 
descr } munity, and ‘ i In exchan 
; } ; la hich led 
| 
Arizona. \fy fifth rack desires Nebraska. My fifth rade class ck | 
rrespon vith thy ' des “res oO « etters ‘ ads me 
W ot aed a ahaa - ae ono a ays . — was, ond Escape winter's cold into the warm, in- 
' , nh pups from other vigorating sunshine of El Paso's high 
d soon alt } n appears states. Cmaha the center of a rich h hfal & } a 
* on deine ote, ns 2 er + dry, healthful Sunland. Enjoy yoursel 
nm al Py ung gricultura and has the world relax——loaf, sightsee or play ¢ outdoors 
ow in the desert near Mexico largest cattle market. Address mail to every day under sunny skies, There's fun 
Desert scenery and an Indian reserva Mrs. Dorothy Richards. Brownell in the sun for everyone around El Paso 
nm are near us Addr Mr. W. H Hall 100 N. Happy Hollow Blvd 
Posner, Box 974, Ajo, Arizona Omaha Nebraska 
British Columbia. My ten pupils in North Carolina. My tifth- and sixth Old West 
ides one to meht and | should like grade puy ire now studying the 
exchanges better post irds ind | nited Natior \W ire nterested m 
deas witl r American neighbours excha irds pictures 
Wi n tl Kettle Valley, known produc pl rapl ind souvenirs 
for its ex ent fishin ind hunting with pup n the United States and 
pportunities Addr ill mail to lores nt Address all mail to: | 
Mr \ Stand Rhone School Mr DD y R Bovkin J H. Hay | 
Rhos British ¢ lumbia, Canada md Sel | berton, North Car j 
Wi 
Colorade. Mi th id pupil 
re to exchan letters, cards, pie Ohio. Pleas: ne luce rmsy Coin 
and vat i artic of imterest scout lroop No. 26 in your Club Ex 
I ther xth-grade pupil Cortez change column. All the iris are in the 
twenty mil from tl home of the fifth grade at school We will answer 
in nt Cliff Lwe ier at Mi Sal Ve rae letters from all tate and foreign Discover this historic land where the Old 
National Park and ten miles from the ountrie f written in Enelish and West lives on. Here catile ranches, cow- 
Ute Indian Reservatios Many Ut ilso exchange cards, pictures, and sou ae ma coraae, peers tows semens 
Indian hildres ittend our school vent Addre the Scout Leade rf te abe Coltabed Ca tens, W a 
i ader ere are Carlsbad Caverns, White Sands, 
Cortez is the center of the large ura Mrs. Fuges Malone, 93 N. Paint Big Bend, many other scenic attractions. 
nium strike Add: mail to Miss Street, Chillteothe. ©) 
Jacqueline Ros (Calkins School 
(ortez, Colorad Ontario. Cus ‘ nd-grade pu Old M 4 
pils and teacher would like to ex & ' 
lowa..-We have eight third-grade change imples of printing, art and 
nd twelve four rade pupiis in our cratt work, and letters with children 
rur: h wh d like to ex ind teachers of milar grades. We live 
hanve lett with other schools Wi im a mall town a few miles from 
e near the Mi pp River in a Stratiord, Ontarw, where the Shake 
fertile irmin ‘ nl Address all speareal best il takes place Address 
i to Mrs. Mildred Bigsby ; orrespondence to Mr (,eorge S 
Bartlett St.. Muscatine. lowa Lllyot, St. Marys. Ontario. Canada 
Michigan. Plea nelude mv filth Pennsylvania, | hould — like to | 
rack n the Club Exchange olumn correspond th teachers conceTming 
We will answer letters from all states art craft work im the third and fourth 
d toreien « ri Addre mal grace ind exchan different types of 
‘¥ rs ~ Schroeder, Pardee pictures and art craft \ddress_ mail Across the Rio Grande from El Paso is 
- . tt Pard Road, Dearborn to: Mr. Lauren Grauel 16 Rose ponmenges Mexico, with its fascinating 
in dale A Greenville, Pennsylvania ps, markets, night life, its hestas onl 
bal fights, its ancient architecture, quaint 
Michigan. Our fifth ind sixth ltah. M xth-gracde lass would villages, old world charm. Drive the 
rade pupils would like 1 xchange like to carry on an exchange of letters “Central Highway" to Mexico City 
tter card ind souvenirs with other with cla n the United State and 
es in the United Stat and for lores uintries throughout the year 
! mtrie Address all corre pond We ar nterested in exchanging ideas All 3 l d rful 
ec ft Mr | en Kruttlin, Curtis produ ' mineral und phot graphs assure won e 
wl { Mic in to add ul tud of the world Wi t V: t 
A\dadre Mr | Kenneth Williams n er aca lon in 
Missouri. My I rhel Ldgemont hool West North 9 
rade boys and I would lke to ex Provo. lL tal 
hth-gracde W f pecially in Wisconsin. The fourtt hifth-, ane 
rested in | I 1 the western sixth-grade 1 | iid like oO ex o 
tate We xchange a reel of change etter dea products, and Sunland 
[ "1 econd Address all art work th other boys and girls of 
il to: Mr. | 1) Platte Val the We are Winnebago Easy-to-reach El Paso has accommoda 
ley R S k St. Joseph Indias rrespondence tions for all budgets, yet no increase in 
Ml - Ml Emma Olson. Indian Mi winter rates. Send today for free folders. 
on | R t | ill Wisconsin FREE perce ees < a a 
Ne arecke _ ‘ . " Wi ;, eaves OF) EL PASO Sunland Club | 
en proau , iver . pr isconsin, | tm ind girls and if 326 Sen Francisco Sivest, Ei Paso, Texes | 
' nd with pup ind teacher of grade through eight of ' Please send FREE pictorial literotore on! 
cher t her st ind countries Lake ‘ SCHO would like to ex Ei Pose Suntend ["), 46 Things Te See [ 
jur de pupils in chang: etter post ird pencil Old Mexico [ ), to ; 
ides { t. Our school bread ipper ma tones and j 
t ache } Farm ind fromt | fy papers with schools Heme i 
incl f earn n al tat gd toregn ountrie Aédress 
: ! i ; ! ( ountry Addre Mr Arthur Shade | 
Addre ma M He Martens Lake ‘ vw Scho Route 1. Box 1% j City lone~——Stete ‘ 
Ne a For W sien WHERE SUNSHINE SPENDS THE WINTER 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Danaville, N.Y 
POPE OE OORT EEEEEEEEEEE EERE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEESD 


PILL IN COMPLETELY Y 
you want. (Cepied coupons 
‘ se 
are mot acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons on pages 98, 100, 106, 
"SCOTCH GRAND TAPES. Piesse send me « tree reprint in booklet form of your 8 pages 
of school activities, Open New Doors to Creative Activity appearing on peges 39 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
108, 110, 112, 114, and 116. 
through 46 in the October Instructor 





ins. 239A 
Name Grade 
‘ireet of £.0 ; No. Pupils 
ty Zone State 11-55 


FOPOPEREEEESEEEEEEETEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEOEEEEEEEEOOES 
MASSH 77 FELT POINT PEM. Piease send me « copy of “ARTMAGIC' Drawing and Let 
tering Course, using the Marsh 77 colortyl booklet which suggests 100 uses for teach 
ors, incl. Plash Cards, Posters, Viewal Aids. Explains faster letter nq, basic strokes, colors 
Shows how to have tun with your ''77'' Pen 


ins. 510 
Name Grade 
OED OF TE. soctceseseccesoeseessssese No. Pupils 
City pevesesors Zone State 11-55 


SOOO EE EE OE EEE ESOS EHEEEEEEEESEEEE ESOS EE EEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESOEEEEOOEOS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. Pieese cond me: FREE Rayon Teaching Units 





() t1A) Grades 1-3 Kit: If TS) Grades 4-4, | TO) Science Kit 
Ins. 22 
Name Grade 
Sivreet of 2.0 , Schoo 
City County State 11-55 


SOPOT O STE EEE EEE EERE EEEEEEEEEEEEE EE SEEEEE EEE EOEEEEEESEOEEEOSEOEESEEEOSEEOEEE 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Piease cond me « tree copy of your 20-pege 


bootie! of appropriate fimetrips and 2s? slides for Thanksgiving and Christmas programs 


ins, 197 

Name Grade ; 
Sireet or 7.0 No. Pupils 

State 11-55 


City eeveeceeeerseeses ‘ Zone 
COCO DEERE EEO HE TEEEEEREEEE SORES EEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEOSEEEEEEEESEESOOEEEEOEEEOEE 


FRAME H. PLEER CORPORATION. Pieese send information on your American Pictorial 
History offer. (See aed on Page 66 


ins. 273 
Nene Grade 
Siveet or 8.0. ee oe No. Pupils 
City ‘ Zone State 11-55 


MATIONAL EMBOSSING CO. Piease forward literature describing your imprinted pencils 
as used in tund raising 


ins. S17 
Name School ; 
Siveet or £0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-55 


SHSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSEESESESEEEEHEEESEEEEOCHSSEESESESESECEEESECECOOE 
MATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Educetions! Division. Please send me ‘The Bituminous 


Coal Stery e 1é-pege besic Bootle! in color on coal's origins, uses, production methods, 
ete 
Ins. 160 
Neme Grade 
Sivreet of 8.0 20 . No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-65 








teach time-telling in easy steps with The Instructor 


(= Meetrectoy » 

> ol TIME - TEACHER SET 

(er Meer ge tae, an Here's @ complete Time-Telling Package with 34 emeal! pupil clock- 
— | faces and | large master cloctlace Ciassroom tested and proved 


rms Crmtes ” the TIME.TEACHER provides specific help, for it employs pup! 
j perticipation ia all time-telling exercises it's the easy wey to 
| teach time-telling end it's fun for your pupils 
~ The smal! clockfeces are printed four to @ sheet with cutout lines 
rr indicated The hands and bress fasteners are separately —_ 
You simply cut the small feces apart and attach the hands th 
the teacher's clockface and the smell clocks have red hour hands 
end blue minute hands. When attached, the hands turn easily yet 
Set $2.50 ere firmly secured to the sturdy poster board. The numerals on 
- the jarge clock are big enough fo be clearly seen from every 
part of the classroom 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


~ 
~ 
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President Eisenhower 


“Proclaims 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 


‘Whereas, the pioneers of our Nation established schools and 
colleges and regarded education as a bulwark of the American way 


of life: and 


‘Whereas, the Nation's schools and educational institutions have 
contributed immeasurably to the welfare of our people and to the 


progress and security of our country; and 


‘Whereas, education contributes not only to the development 
of a fuller and more useful life for the individual citizen but also to 
the safeguarding of the freedoms and ideals which we cherish as 


Americans; and 


‘Whereas, in this year of the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation our people have a right to take special pride in our Nation's 
educational system, and an obligation to demonstrate a desire and 
capacity to meet the major problems facing American education: 


Now, Gherefore, 1, “Dwight “D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the period from No- 
vember 6 through November 12, 1955, as American Education Week, 
and I ask the people throughout the country to participate fully in 
the observance of that week. I urge this observance as evidence 
of appreciation to teachers and school officials for work well done, 
and as a pledge of citizen interest in better education. I also urge 
this observance as a fitting prelude to the White House Conference on 
Education to be held in the City of Washington from November 28 
through December 1, 1955, and as a tribute to the challenging role 
American education is playing in building a better and stronger na- 


tion in today’s world of nations 


In ‘Witness ‘Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


“Dwight “D. Eisenhower 





CO PCSOEEES EEE EEE OEE E OSES EEEEE SESE SESEEEEEEEESEEEESEEEEEEESEOESESOSEEEEESESEEES 
&. P. DUTTON & CO. Please send descriptive catalogue of Dutton's 1955 books for boys 
and girls and complete list of juvenile publications including books in the Children's 
Iiustrated Classics edition and Aladdin books 


ins. 352 
Neme : seobe : seuee Grade 
Street of &.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-58 


COOP S OSES EEE EE EOEESEEEEEESEEEE EE ESEEEEEEEEHEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEOEOOOOOOOES 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 1-133. Piease send me, in @ plein envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, os described in advertise- 
ment on Page 3 


Ins. 328 
Name : Se cde ccccceees cocceesoooececoeoeoeseseooces cocccccee GUGES cocceces 
BRIGGS GP DB cccccccoccccscocncccecocccccccesesoséseovesiacente School adevedsoees 
City pescesses eSedecrcceeserecceseeoanesebeos Zone . GORD. cacoveces 11-55 
OCP EOOOEEE EEE EEEEEEEEESESEESEESESEOEEEOEEES eeeeeecesece . 





CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL.- 
LETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 


ins, 377 
Name : TTrrefiniiitttitiT. peccessease Grade 
Street or R.D . No. Pupils 
GY ccccccees . Seoveceececceeceeceececesuececoene «+e» Zone State vane 19-55 








GIFT PENCILS 
BY THE GROSS 


144 imprinted, $3.50 Only, Postpoid 
You 


r (Chetee ‘ impr 
from 
Your Teacher or Your 


Greetings your ewe same). Greetings 


Schoo! same or class 


F box 1 gross (144 printed Christina 
anmotted lors t giv t } 
ue f any ‘ imprint | ve Circle 
gress today, No (.O.D Send money order a 


from 





TO TEACHERS. Surprise gift to each 


FREE customer with purchase of every 2 gross 
of pencils 








MARY LOUISE 


Dept. I. 


15 East Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeee 








“Confidence 


/ ‘ M, > 
f f 4 v4 - Ltt 4 st 


You Understand 
Menstruation’ 


New color film strip — the fon 
menstrual 
free by the makers of Modess Sanitary 
Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampos 


hygiene offered to vou 


An unusually versatile teaching aid 
Has man 
May be stopped lor questi 


medical drawings and dia 


grams 


or discussion. (Teaching ma 


comple te = ript ine luded } 


5 mm.. full color. Available wit! 
or without sound on tandard 
16” and Universal 12” records. Rut 
ning time 15 minutes. 

Molly Grows Up.” Prize-winning 
new movie on menstruation. 16 mr 
black and white, sound, 15 minutes 


Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director 
Personal Products Corp., Box 5564-11, 
Milltown, N. J. 


: Please send me free 
7 New 35 mm. filn riy 
} “CONFIDENCH BECAUSI 
< You Understand Mer 
~ a with sound. without d 
Record 16”, is’. l 
Record speed desired 
Date wanted 
New 16 mm. movie Molly 
Grows Up” (on free loan) 


Date wanted 


Name 
School 
Stree! 
City State 








Meet the 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 





it enrollment time the children carried 
on arithmetic activities involving money. 


Photo by 
the Author 


ANNE KOVACH 


Tea her, Grade 4B, Howard S« heol, 
Dearborn, Michigan 


1—What is the Ameri- 


QUESTION 
can Junior Red Cross 
Vhe 

the junior member- 
American Red Cross. It 
the 


REPLY | American Junior 
Red ( 


ship ol the 


ross 1s 


] for all children in public, 
private, and parochial schools who 
have a Red Cros chapter Shou 
the curre? f te 

QUESTION 2 Hlow may we join? 

rerpLY 2— You join, not as indi 
viduals, but as a class by contribut- 
ing at least fifty cents for the class 

QUESTION What is expected 


of us as members? 

REPLY As a member you must 
ibide by the American Junior Red 
Cross Pledwe Will you read it with 


now? (| Lead roup in ple dv 


Beside makin the pledge mem 
bers are ¢ xpected to sign the Me Ine 
be rship Roll Show roll Each 


elementary classroom enrolled re 
even issues of the magazine 


Red Cross News, 


ceive 
Americar Jur 
in a yea! 


does 


QUESTION 4 Wher our 
money go? 

rerpLY 4—Your contributions are 
used only for the payment ol en- 
rollment fees to the national or- 
vanization, the financing of local 
projects, and the support of the 
(Children’s Fund 

QUESTION 5—What is the Chil- 

19 


dren’s I und 


rePLy 5-It is the fund that pro- 
vide issistance to children in the 
Lnited States and in other coun 
tries during times of disaster or oth 


special need Give tlustratior 
a recent disaster 
How 
in other countries? 
REPLY 6 C)ne w 
ling Gilt Boxes 
letter 
QUESTION How 
Gift Boxes to fill? 
repry 7—4 
ire furnished 


cal Red Cross chapter. 


OUESTION 6 can we help 
hildren 
fillinns 


Another 


i) Is by 
ind sem 
is by sendin 


can we vet 


containers 
the lo- 
They are 


irdboard 


wo « hools by 


paid tor through the National 
Children’s Fund. (Show a box and 


the information sheet.) An infor 
mation sheet tells just what to put 
in a box and how to send it. These 
boxes are distributed to individual 


children in schools and institutions 


to child 


relugeces 
What are 


projects and pro 


and 
STION & some ol 


the 


lo« al scTV ice 


vrams 

rEPLY 8&—Some Junior Red Cross 
ynembers make articles for hospitals 
and other health institutions and 
orphanages 

OUESTION YO What article do 


ho pit ils need? 


revLY 9 If you make party dee 


orations, such a place mats, table 


centerpiect and wall decorations 


for your home or classroom, you 
mieht make some extra ones for 
hospitals Puzzles, games, toys, and 
reading and writing materials can 


be used hy 


lortunatt 


hand appe d and un 


persons at any time ol 


yeal Show examples made by 
Jur ? Red ¢ ro VUember 17 your 
ch { 

REPLY Bn (also answers question 
i Ihe Red Cross offers courses 
im | t aid, water salety, and care 


ol the sich Junior members may 
take these cours 

kevLy 8c Junior Red Cross 
members may help adult workers 
on Blood Donor Days. They may 
we on Disaster Committees, and 
in some Service Groups 

ovrstion 10—How can we com 
municate with children overseas? 

revLty 1!0-—International School 
Correspondence, the International 
School Art Program, and the In 
ternational School Musi Project 


all offer opportunities lor pupils to 


nterpret themselves, their schools 
and the communities to youth mn 
other land In return, school 
roups overseas send similar com- 
munications to schools in this 
country. Show « xam ple 5.) 
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ce ; , 

Now my visual aids 
in color are so much 
| more interesting. 













Pewee Comes Tp School 
The boys found a turtle j 

\t was by ow 
We will keep it 
We call 1t Pew 


FLO-MASTER 











‘S 


<4 


~ 











COLORCRAFT SET 


Practically every teacher knows that 


the Flo-master, with it 
tip, revolutionized the 


Now, 


has 


tion of visual aid with 


magical felt 
prepara- 
the 


new Flo-master Colorcraft Set, teach- 


ers can produce in color 


de sighs, 


sketches, story boards, etc. that are 
much more attractive create more 
immediate interest on the part of 


the pupil 





THE NEW 


FLO-MASTER 
COLORCRAFT SET 


. 4 Pen with cap in @n fa 
color to identify ink « 

e 4 2-02. cane of ink one ea. of 
black, blue, red and 

. Z2-o2. can Fle naster (] 

@ 16 assorted Felt Tip i 
ea. of 4 felt tips as show: 
per illustrated. Each 

idle e Fine Mark Ad ' 

Complete $1 

} ’ fey nih aleoa af 

ye ‘ orange, t 


FREE! +, 





School Bulletin ; 
trates score of : 
t he t : 
eachers are using he : 
Flo-master W rite [ : 
your copy to Cwaehe 

& Denison Mfg. Ce 

4 West 24rd 


Dept 40,1 
treet, New York 11 


lo-master 


FELT TIP PEN 





oie 






















Helpful Teaching 


PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items C4 
you want. (Copied coupons 

ate not scceptable.) Send — 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons on 98, 100, 106, 
108, 110, 112, 114, and 116, 





CORONMET FILMS. Piesse send me your new 1955.1956 Catelogue of Coronet Instructional 


ilens 





Ins. 97 


Mame .666s TTTTITITITITTTTTTTTTTTiT cone ; Grade 
Sireoet oF B.D. occ cccccune pevodpneees , School .....ssces 


City ; ; ; . Zone State ceveeee 19-66 
CORO E EERE EE EEREE EOE EESEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEOEEOEESOEEEEEOEEEEEEEESED 


PERSOHAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5561-11. Please send me your new Imm. color film 
pal CONFIDENCE BECAUSE You Understand Menstruation.”’ With sound 





without sound date wanted Record 16” 
LP iad Univ. 12°. Speed desired 
ins. 363 
Name Grade 
Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 
Perr rrrrrTrrry TTTTTTVETTTITITITITITTT TTT TITTY Zone ssuee State covecee 19-65 


y ; 
(Offer good only in USA 
SEES SSSESESSSSSESSSSESESESESESESESESESESESESEEESEESEEEEEEESESESEEEEEESEEEOOEOE 


L800 PENCIL CO., INC. Please send me further information ebout your 1955 Christmas 
Persoralised Pencil offer 





Ins. 394 
Neme Grade 
Siveet of 8.0 ‘ School 
City , MPTTTITITT TTT peccces Zone State 11-55 


AMERICAH BOTTLERS OF CARBOMATED BEVERAGES. Piease send free booklet, “About 
Sett Drinks (includes discussion of carbonation, dental theories, and suger content of 
foods end beverages | Single copies tree 





Ins, 272 
Name 
Sires? of £.0 
MTTTTITT TT rte Zone State 11-55 
eeeeeeoe COCO EEOEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEOEEEEEEEESOOES 





MINMESOTA MINING & MPG. CO. Piesse send me @ copy of your new booklet ‘Tape 
Recording in the Elementary Classroom 





Ins. 239 


Name Grade 


ee 8 966es0eeee MITITITTTT TTT TTT No. Pupils 






ty pee Zone State 11-55 
COCO EEOEEEEEEOEROEEEEEEEEEEEOEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEO EEEEESEEEEEEEEEOEESESOEEEEOEEOEEEOS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Piease send me « free copy of ‘The Reil- 


road Story,” Di-pege, ilivetrated bootliet, with graphs, on science and research in the 
tellroed industry Classroom quantity on subsequent request 





Ins. 67 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-85 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. DIVISION, WARNMER-LAMBERT PHARMACEUTICAL CO 
Piease send me your Dente! Health Kit for middie and upper gredes 





Ins. 194A 
Neme Grede 
Siveet or 2.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-65 
SPORES EEE EE EEE EEEEEEEEE EES EROS ESESEEEEOEOEEEEESEEES 








PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education! D x. | om intere 
trol, as described in your advertisement « colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and individual 





Inspection Patrol Sheets Kindly send me sufficient materials for students 
Ins. 92 
Name eons eve , Grade 
Soret OF B.D. ccc cccccccceceecerneeeeeeeneeneenes No. Pupils 
CW cvcccevccccocsecces ns ceueds pececesoces Zone oo BeBe cccccove COB 


POPPER EEE SEES EEEESEEEEEOEEEEOEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEE SEES ESESEEESEEESEOEOEEED 
AMERICAN CRAYOH CO. Prang’s new Aaque Colors set the pace for the ‘‘young-(n 





heart,"’ Students can create their own ideas for stimulating creative experiences and 
countions ‘take-home’ items. Please send me your interesting folder which describes 
these amazing colors and printing methods 
Ins, 222 
MOO ci cicvecrcetecevereesereoercoresserecerecess see Grade 
poveet wr B.D. ccccvecercecereccesecsecececscccess No. Pupiis 
City rTTTTITi iti i ll TTI TITITTLLT Zone ve State ....ccees 19-68 
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FOR THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





DONALD STEAD 


Teacher of Physical Education, 
Central Schoo!, Dansville, New York 


BIG CHIEF BLACK HAWK—Grades 1-6 


One child is chosen to be Black Hawk, the Indian Chief, and two oth 
ers are his Guards. They are standing any place within the designated 
playing area, but with one guard on either side of Black Hawk. The rest 
represent a hostile Indian tribe and are spread out over the entire play- 
ing area. Black Hawk and his guards start walking around within the 
playing area, while the Indians try to dodge the guards and touch the 
chief. If an Indian is successful in touching Black Hawk, that Indian 
changes places with him and becomes the new chief. However, if any o! 
the hostile Indians should be touched by a guard before they touch the 
chief, they become prisoners and must sit down in a “Stockade” at on 
end of the playing area. After about five minutes, they are released and 
two of them chosen to replace the old guards who in turn become 
Indians. Play may continue indefinitely but do not let it drag. 


RIDE, INDIAN, RIDE—Grades 1-6 


Children are divided into two equal teams with the members of each 
team standing one behind the other back of a starting line. The lead- 
er of each team has a broom placed between his legs as if he were riding 
a pony. At a signal, each leader starts “riding” the broom toward the 
turning line about 30 feet in front of him. As soon as he crosses this 
line he may grab the broom in any manner and run back to the starting 
line with it, handing it to the next player in his line, who “rides” to the 
turning point. The team which has all of its players back in the original 
starting position first and sitting down, is the winner, if they have not 
committed any errors along the way. ‘These are errors: 

1. A player leaves the starting line before the one ahead of him gets 
back across it 

2. A player does not cross the turning line 

3. A player does not “ride” the broom correctly 


KEEP IT UP—Grades 1-6 


Children are divided into two equal teams, but remain in their seats 
until it is their turn. One child from each team is chosen to go to the 
front of the room to represent his team. Each of them ts given a feather 
and at a signal, they must hold it over their heads, let go of it, and then 
try to keep it in the air longer than their opponent by blowing it. The 
player who is able to keep his feather in the air the longer of the two 
receives one point for his team. ‘These players return to their seats and 
two new players are chosen, one from each team. Play continues until 
all of the children have had a turn. The team having the greatest 
number of points is the winner 


Q Gam from ----------- INDIA 
g KATHRYN W. MEALS 

In the Punjab section of India, the children play Sher Aur Bakri 
which means the Lion and the Goat. From ten to twenty players take 
part in this interesting game, which may be played inside or out-of-doors 
One player is chosen to be the Lion and one to be the Goat. The others 
form a circle, holding hands. The Goat is inside the circle, the Lion out- 
side. The Lion tries to touch the Goat with his hand, and the players 
in the circle try to prevent it. The Lion tries to get into the circle and 
the players try to keep him out by moving their arms up and down. 
If the Lion gets in, the players in the circle let the Goat out. The Lion 
keeps trying to tag the Goat and the circle players do their best to keep 
him at a safe distance. If the Goat is touched, he becomes the Lion and 
the old Lion chooses another player to become the Goat 

Does this game seem familiar to you? It is very similar to our Cat 
and Rat. Though customs, environment, and languages differ greatly 
all over the world, the games of the children of all countries are really 
very much alike 



















Sad © 
%,, 59s biog ta FE 


A COMPLETE 
_ RAYON SCIENCE. 
STUDY UNIT 





elementary grades 


) for upPe* 
“Science Creates A 
Modern Industry” 
The exciting story of the 
development of RAYON, first 
man-made fiber. Stresses the role 
of science in industry. 





for grades 48 — 

“Man-Made Miracle” 
Colorful cartoon book. tells the 
Story of rayon's development 
and its many uses in our 
present day life. 


(TB) Grades 4-8 FREE Teach- 
ing Kit. 


___(S$B) Extra copies of stu- 
(quantity) 
dent's cartoon booklet @ 1¢ each, 


for which | enclose_ ¢. 


[J (TD) Science Unit for Teacher 
________{($D) Student's leaflets 


(quantity) 

@ l¢ each, for which | enclose 
re | 

Name 

School _ 7 
Schoo! Name 

City Tone State 


AMERICAN 
VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


America's first producer of man-made fibers 
Box 864, GP.0 


Dept. IN-11-55 


New York 1 NY 


The Right Comics Can Be 
Classroom Tools 


Continued from page 105, 


whole class, so that they all will have 
something in common to talk about. 

A teacher reported working with two 
slow readers, using comic books almost 
entirely for material. Tim and Ben 
kept records of each comic they read 
he teacher was enthusiastic about 
their achievement; she never failed to 
provide an encouraging “rooting sec- 
tion” for their efforts. She expressed 
her confidence again and again because 
she knew they would progress if they 
had a feeling of accomplishment. She 
guarded against any expressions of 
skepticism on the part of parents or 
other teachers; this was an important 
part of the experiment. The efforts of 
the boys were rewarded with a new 
and ex iting book 


had gained more than a year in their 
ability to read and, most important of 
all, were beginning to examine with 
interest the books on the library table 

Comic books will never replace the 
many good books written for children, 
but they help children quickly to ac- 
quire knowledge of their world in the 
same way that adults gain knowledge 
of remote places, new scientific discov 
eries, and significant contemporary 
events from their popular weekly and 
monthly periodicals Good comics are 
valuable motivators and often provide 
the bridge between nonreading and en- 
joyable reading. They are useful class 
room tools. No wise teacher will de 
prive the children of their advantages 
(;00d education is based on careful ex- 


By the end of the year 


Tim and Ben 


Piki Bread 


MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
San Francisco State College 





ONE way to help the children in your group learn that the life of 
the Indians was different from ours would be for them to grind corn 
and make piki (pee-kee) bread as the Indians did. This wafer+hin 
bread was a staple food and a part of every meal. Actually, “piki” 
is a Hopi term; the Zunis called their similar bread “he-we.” Six 
varieties were made, the variation being in the color of the corn used 
to make the bread: yellow, blue or green, red, white, brindle (a 
combination of the others), and black. Sometimes the Indian women 
would add other vegetable or mineral matter to brighten or deepen 
the color. The corn they used was a flint corn, the kind with a very 
hard kernel that resisted mold and rats, and was dried and kept 
for years. Indians, you see, never knew whether this year’s harvest 
would be large enough to last over the year, so they treasured corn 
left from other years to tide them over in case of a poor crop. 

Harvest corn was first dried, then ground to a fine meal or flour. 
To grind the corn two tools were used, the metate, a flat but slightly 
sloping stone, and the mano, an oval rubbing stone. The Indian 
women placed the metate in a stone box, placed corn kernels in the 
shallow bow! of the metate, and ground them by rubbing and slight- 
ly rotating the mano on them. As the corn was ground the flour was 
pushed into the stone box in which the metate stood. (This took 
many hours of labor.) 

To make piki bread as the Indians did, start with whole dried 
You can buy shelled corn at a health food store or 
a feed mill or feed store. Grind the corn with a real metate and 
mano (grinding stones), if available. (Consult your local historical 
association.) A coffee mill will do as a substitute. You will need two 
cupfuls of the ground corn meal. 

As a griddle for baking the piki bread, you should have a flat 
stone, preferably soapstone. (Headstone companies, or an historical 
association, are possible sources. Or the children may be able to 
locate one themselves.) An iron sheet will do as a substitute, or 
even an iron frying pan. 

Heat the griddle. Add a pinch of salt to the meal. Mix half the 
meal with enough hot water to make a thin paste, and the other half 
with cold water. Grease the heated griddle with salted suet or vege- 
table oil. Place a spoonful of the hot batter on the griddle, and then 
place a spoonful of the cold batter over it. Bake for about half a 
minute or longer, depending on the coarseness of the meal, and the 
temperature of your griddle. Veel the cake off the griddle. Later, 
let the children try to place the batter on the griddle by using their 
fingers instead of a spoon! 


kernels of corn. 


Kelerences 

(Cushing, Frank H. “Zuni Breadstuff,” Indian Notes and Mono. 
graphs, Vol. VILL, 1920. New York: Museum of the American In- 
dian, Heye Foundation; $5.00. 

Maloney, Gertrude The Study of the Pueblo Indians, Department 
of Education Bulletin, No. 10, 1938. Out of print. 

Underhill, Ruth: “Workeday Life of the Pueblos,” Indian Life and 
Customs, No. 4, 1946, pp. 46-51, U.S, Department of the Interior. 
Out of print. 


perimentation, not on unproved beliefs 


maul 


Silk Screen 
tale! 





Water Base Textile Colors 





Now at last « color so simple te use that all 
ages and groups can enjoy it. Me fuss or muss 
with these amazing colors for all grade schoo! 
activities. 


| 

Neo offensive odors colors dry fast . ver- 
| satile, easy to use longer lasting revults 
fabrics are weshtast suntest . more tun 


to clean-up! 


WATER DOES THE TRICK! 


the color! 


WATER thin 


the brushes ' 


‘ } scars 
apse she ' hands 
wal was 


you 





| FOR SCREEN PRINTING 


Many prints of the seme design can be turned 
out quickly and easily for screen printing on peper 
or cloth. Prang Aqua Textile Colors are perfect for 
this fascinating medium. The lacquer film method 
is recommended siong with many new short cut 
‘Crayonex stix'’ and ‘paper fix'' methods. The 
colors are of the right consistency for screen 
printing, just as they come from the jar and meln- 
tain @ remarkable brilliance and working quality 
for every application 


_ PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 


—- 





The one versatile me 
dium tor meting o 
printing exciting block 
out screens Prang 
Tempera dries quickly, 
covers completely 
avelleble in a wide 
voriety of brilliant 
hues, for every season 





= 


_ PRANG POWDER TEMPERA 


a. 





The perfect all-around 
color which it 60 easy 
to adapt econom 
ical for screen print 
ing! Just mix with 
Prang Tempera Mize, 
and use with BZ pe 
per stencils and sim 
ple block-oul screens 


Write tor descriptive literature on many 
stile and peper fix screen print techniques 
They're free! Dept. 1-42 


crayor 








¢ THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
| SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
ate mot acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


remittance 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on pages 98, 100, 106, 
108, 110, 112, 114, and 116. 





JACROHDA MAMUFPACTURING CO. FPieese send me 


lustrated 20-page catalog on 
INSTRUCTO Fianne! Boards and Felt Cut Outs 





Ins. 484 
Name ; TTT TT Tie Grade 
Soreet CF B.D. cccccccscncersevevecceceveccovesoese School 
City Zone State 11-55 


POORER EEE E EEE EE EERE REESE E EERE EERE EEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEESEOEEES 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. Pisase send me « sample set of The Children's Booklet, A 
Trig With Baker Bill’ and The Teachers Manual, “A Wheel of Body Building Foods,"’ as 
shown on Pages 77 through 1 of the September issue, with directions for ordering com 
plete seplies tor my Class 


ins. 424A 
Name Grade 
Sireet of 2.0 - . No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-65 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, Educational Division 1-55. Please send me tree copy of 
AfiTrimETIC IN ACTION, so that | can decide whether | with to order additional copies 
for my cClasees 


Ins. 379 
Name Grade 
i cheol Street 
City Zone State 11.65 





CREATIVE CRAPTS with CRAYVYOLA Please send me « copy of your 32-page book of ideas 
on how to make useful gifts, party games, invitations, and many other articles which « 
teacher can wee end adapt tor her clasees 
Ins. 262A 
Name Grade 
btreet of &.D eeoe No. Pupils 
ty , Zone State 11-56 


MASTER ADORESSER CO 


Piease send me tul!l information on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator 





ins, 414 
l | ere ee eee Perr OPC errrrerrrrr rrr rT TTT Terre Position 
BOSE GF BiB. cccccerceoccccccscccccoseces Schoo! 
City Zone State 11-55 


LAMBERT FPHARMACAL CO. DIVISION, WARNER-LAMBERT PHARMACEUTICAL CO 


Please send me your Dental Health Kit for Primary Grades 





Ins. 194 
Name Grade 
Siveet of #0 . 5 No. Pupils 
City es Zone State 11-56 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO 


Please send me price list and inteormation ebout your 1955 





Christmas Personalized Pencil offer Also ntormatio about your money-mating pien by 
selling imprinted School Pencils 
ins. 48 
Name Grade 
Siveet or &D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-55 


SESS SSS LESSEE SE SEES E SESE SESS SSSEESESEEEEEEESEEESESESESESESESESESSECCESEEE 


CRREAL INSTITUTE, Inc Send me Breattast Teaching Unit for Grades 1 2-43 





ins. 9 
Name 
Street or £0 
City Zone State 11-55 


SESS SEES SEES SESE SESE SEES EEESESESEEEEEESEEEESECEOOE 


COREAL INSTITUTE, INC Send me Greattast Teaching Unit tor Grades 4-5-6 





Ins. 9 


Seeecereccoocces ae Zone State cvvecee 09-66 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 













3|~-— 





The Automobile Story 
resource kit for upper 
teachers to use in teaching the story of 


{ omplete 


elementary 


the automobile industry; contains a 
teacher's manual, student folders in 
classroom quantity, and four colored 
wall charts (Educational Relations dee 
tion, Department of Publie Relations, 
Generali Motors Corp., Detroit 2; free). 
Basie AEW Packet Kit of mate- 
rials to assist a school in its celebra- 
tion of American Education Week; in- 
eludes primer, manual for speakers and 
writers, posters, some samples of other 
display items and publications ( Nation- 
al Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
st. N.W.. Washington 6, D.0.; $1.25). 


Children Can Make It Bulletin 
of practical ideas for things children 
can make; topics covered include furni- 
ture, working models, toys, masks, and 
Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
st. N.W., Washington 5, DC. $.75 


others ( Association for 


(hildren’s Health Bulletin 

Leaflets published monthly November 
to May in three parts-part one for pri- 
mary, part two for middle, part three 
for upper grades; one health theme dis 
cussed at three levels each month 
(Children’s Health Bulletin, 403 Sey- 
mour Ave. Lansing, Mich.; one-year 


subscription, $50 per part). 


(lassreem Feed Facts and Fun 
and Make-A-Meal Picture Book 

Iwo booklets, the first for teachers, 
the second for children; second one 
consists of food pictures that can be 
colored, cut out, and used to arrange 
meals (Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 16; first booklet 
free: second one, $.10). 


Felt Beards for Teaching 
Third handbook in the Bridges for 
Ideas Series; explains the construction 
of an inexpensive felt: board, tells about 
materials that can be used, and so on 
(Visual Instruction 
of Extension, The University of Texas, 
$1.00) 


Bureau, Division 
Austin 12, Texas; 


Growing Up with Books Book 
list of over 200 of the best in children’s 
literature carefully graded, arranged by 
subject, and annotated with brief, in- 
formative deseriptions (R. R. Bowker 
io. 62 West 45th St. New York 36; 
$.10 each, 5 for $.25). 


Hobby Publications 195) edition 
of catalogue listing all sorts of bro- 
chures on different hobby crafts; cov- 
ers such topics as sewing, photography, 
boating and fishing, collecting, and so 
on (Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D.C.; free). 


Letters from Santa (Claus 
(,roup of 40 letters ready to be ad- 
dressed and mailed to children before 


oN nee 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


Christmas; also included is a note to 
class from Santa and a page of sugges- 
tions for school activities (Letters from 
Santa Claus, 920 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Kansas City 5, Mo.; $1.50 per box.) 


Merchant Marine Kit—l’ackage 
of materials with information about and 
pictures of both modern and historical 
merchant vessels; also describes the 
Adopt a Ship program developed in 
many schools (American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute, Ine. 11 Broadway, New 


York 4; free). 


Money Management Your 
Mealth Dollar -l’ractical guide for 
stretching the medical dollar; special 
section gives up-to-date information on 
health and accident insurance (Con- 
sumer Education Department, House 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11; $.10). 


National Trailways Kits Two 
kits on bus transportation, one for 
middle grades and the other for upper 
grades; each consists of a colorful pic 
ture map of the US. an eight-page 
teacher's manual, 6 pictures, and 35 les 
son booklets for class distribution (The 
Educational Department, Trailways Bus 
System, 1012 4th St, N.W. Washing 
ton, D.C.; free). 

Our Capitel Brochure giving de- 
tailed history of the Capitol Building; 
contains many illustrations; when or- 
dering, ask for Catalog No. 84/1:5. 
Doe. 13 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; $.35). 


Our Presidents at a Glance and 
Great Americans at a Glance 
Booklets containing portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches; book on presidents 
won 1954 Freedoms Foundation Honor 
Medal (Pacifie Coast Publishers, 1023 
Chestnut St. Redwood ({ ity. Calif.: 
$1.00 each) 


Strengthening Democracy Pe. 
riodical of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York discussing and 
explaining current happenings and their 
implications (Mr. A. N. Slotkin, Man- 
aging Editor, Strengthening Democracy, 
131 Livingston St.. Brooklyn 1; free). 


UNICEF Greeting Cards — Serie» 
of five different pre-holiday scenes, one 
on the Arctic Cirele, one in the North 
African Desert, one in the Orient, and 
two in the Americas (UNICEF Greet. 
ing Card Fund, United Nations, New 
York; $1.00 per box of ten.) 


Why and Hew toe Publish a 
School Newspaper 2t-page book 
let covering all phases of school news- 
paper publication, from financing the 
paper to writing news and feature sto- 
ries; there is also a section on publish- 
ing the school annual and a bibliogra- 
phy of helpful books and pamphlets 
(Ditto, Incorporated, 2243 W. Harrison 
St.. Chicago 12; free to teachers). 









EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
















Help the pupil learn arithmetic 





Grade 1-4 Requirement 
Pana math “sa versatile classroom count 4 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationsh+ps by actual 
arrangement of beads. Scurdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads 
Specify Pana-math for all new of replacement 
(Pat. Pend 


counting frame equipment 


Reg. App. for) 









@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 
Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerotors 
troming Beords * Educetionc! Toys 
Jig-sow Pursies * Peg Boards 
Drowing Beords * Ployhouse Screens 
Beods 


DEPARTMENT IN 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 





THE ANSWER TO A 
TEACHER'S PRAYER! 


- ak ae lO 





4 _~ 





= brilliants. 


Easy to use .. . semi-solid cakes of 
highly concentrated color that re- 
spond instantly to wet brush. Can 
be applied to almost any surface. 


No mess. No advance preparation. 


24 sparkling colors 


Write for FREE TEST SAMPLE: 


1 Regular Size BRILLIANT sent 
FREE to Teachers. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 
Chalkboord + Chalk + 


Manufacturers of 
Art Material .- 


Eraser 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


y moperative ffers aut re early 
blication higher royalty ationa dint 
and beautifully designed book All subiex ry 
med Write ° st your MS direetly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson 450 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N.Y 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Learn at Home 


to you end your pupils! It establishes firmer leader 
ship end builds growp feeling At home in spare 
hew improved methods to teach 
J 

















Music is important 


YOUR class See t easily you lead them as 
they enthuse over a ical routines, Create new inter 
eet im the sant n ! } «¢ ONLY Home Study 
School with courses leading t BACHELOR OF 
MUBIC dearee, Check ree you are interested in and 
ma coupon for Ulustrated lesson and booklet 

| ation 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. E-608, 2000 Bo. Michigan, Chicago 16, fi. 
i (> Pub. Sehoo! Mus. ( Beginner's) Violin 
\ Pub. Schoo! Mus. ( Supervisor's) Guitar I 
1 _ Piane, Teachers Normal Courx Man n 
Piast Student's Course ‘ arinet ] 
i Kar Training & Sight Singing Sax 
Hist. & Anal. of Mus Cornet Trumpet 1 
A Compositior Prof, Cornet Tpt 
1 [ble Counterpoint Choral Cond tine 0 
" Harmony © Dance Arranging oO vee @ 
! Name Age | 
O str ! 
! Clty Btate ! 
© teeta enenee ! 
| 


















and nw 
back 


ground with a drop of special ce 


LETTERS 


secured to any 


MICRO SIGN 
merals can be 
ment. These plastic 3-D capitals are 
the answer to many #6 hool hee ds for 
may be ecither temporary 
or permanent. Fonts from '4” ($1.00) 
in black, white, red, yellow, 


signs that 


up to 2” 
green, blue, silver and gold. From 
Micro Products, 2909 


Moni af Monica 


Santa 


Calif 


“ign 


Blvd. 


Santa 


WHITTLING IS EASY with 


X-ACTO is 


Classroom 
Materials 







School 
Equipment 





in a new edition containing 34 


now 


simple projects of which 18 are devoted to new Indian wooderaft designs, such as 
a plains warrior on horseback, a little Indian scout, a buffalo, and a Hopi Kachina 


doll. This is a 40-page 
Street, Long Island City 1, 


manual for only $.25 from X-Acto, Ine. 


N.Y. In 


it are 


1-41 Van Dam 


instructions for beginners on the 


ancient art of whittling and step-by-step projects for carving 


THE OESTREICHER ART LOAN 
COLLECTION is again available and 


is booking exhibit dates. These framed 


fine-art reproductions in full color 
are from every important school of 
Old Masters, Moderns, and Contem- 


poraries. Any ten of them will be lem 
for exhibition purposes, free of charge, 
to responsible Exhibi 
tor defrays the cost of transportation. 
For the list of 100 masterpieces and 
details of the plan, address Edward M. 
Oecstreicher, Director, 1208 Avenue of 


New York th, NLY 


organizations 


(mericas 


the 





STEP-N-FETCH «step and handle set can 
be serewed to a closet door jamb, ena- 
bling you to reach the top shelves by 
grasping the handle above, stepping on 
the step bracket, and reaching with your 
other hand to the top of the closet. 

When not in use, the neat rubbertread 
step flips up so that it is out of your way 
Set costs only $2.95 postpaid, so you can 
have in every place you need it 
linen, bedroom, hall, kitehen, and laun 
dry closets. Order all you need for your 
home from Step-N-Fetech Co, 70 E. 45th 
Tee New York 17, N.Y. 


THE COPPER ENAMELING KILN 
No. FA—5E is an improved model for 
$17.50. One new feature is the side han- 
dle for easy removal of the top. 1 he lid 
has a flat area for drying and soldering 
It is in both height and diameter, 
resting on The fir 
ing chamber is 6” in diameter by 244” 
high, and can be loaded from the top or 
the side. With cord and plug, it heats to 
1300°-1500° 1 American Art Clay Com 
4717 West loth St. 


Instruction book is $.25 


’ wrought-iron legs. 


pany, Indianapoli« 


24, Ind 


PAN-L-VIEW is a quick-action slide rule that gives immediate answers to the 36 


most common parliamentary questions. 


On this easy-to-read, 3-color plastic chart 


are printed the concise definitions for each motion and the order of precedence 


for it. 


If you would be a good president of a service club, lodge, or any other 


social or business organization, learn parliamentary law the easy way from this 


slide rule. 
panel chart is 12” x 6 


Evanston, Illinois. 


“THIS IS MY 
to be ad complete 
from the day of his birth 


ree ord of the 


on his education; his religious, 


employment records his hobbies 


tree. 


book 


and family 


record, the includes printed 


about current trends and activities which affect 
outstanding 


our lives today, contributed by 


writers and publications from all over the coun- 
‘s 11", bound in leather 


try. The album is 8 


with the owner's name inscribed in gold 


Dept. I-l, 240 N. 


I ife, Ine ~ 
7, NJ. 


This Is My 
Newark 


from 


lith ™., 


It is a must for all chairmen, a help to all members. 
". $3.00 from Pan-L-View 


LIFE” is an album designed 
owner's 
It has room for data 
medical and 
marriage, 
In addition to this personal 
material 


This sliding 
08 Church Street, 


Reom 255, 


life 


$4.95, 















INSTRUCTOR, 


Get the Famous q 
32-Page 


RITBOOK = \ 


"howto make 


COSTUMES 


hool pl 
td papell 





Many teachers 
say: “It's the 
most complete 
and widely used 
schoo! costume 
book." 


JUST SEND 10c IX STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN. 
DUNG CHARGES 





32 pages, 8Y2 x 11 inches 
- ++ largely illustrated in 


full color... 64 costumes 
in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 
lands...animal, vegetable and floral 
costumes ...also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others. 

even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor. 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Patrik 


, 
Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION fil 
1437 W. Morris Street 
indianapolis 6, Indians 


slomps 
Enclosed is 10c in j ’ 
t coin for my copy of 
“How to Moke Costumes for School Ploys and 


Pageants.” 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
Teacher of 
Schoel 
November 1955 115 








PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items Ca 
are mot scceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupes 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, WY. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons on pages 98, 100, 106, 
108, 110, 112, 114, and 116. 


SPE HERES EESESESEEEE TEESE SESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please enter my free subscription to Audio Record, containing up 
to-the- minute information on all phases of tape and disc recording 





ins. 441 
Neme Grade 
Street of £0 No. Pupils 
City lone State cues 19-66 


COREE EEE EERE EE EEO EE OREOEEEEE EEE E SEES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEESESEOEEEEESESS 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Dictionary tine Pixie Dictionary (Grades 1.3 

Advanced Dictionary |Grades 7.9 


Please send me illustrated brochures in the Winston 
Dictionary tor Schools (Grades 4-6); 


ins. 357 
Name Grade 
Street or 2.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-55 


DOUBLEDAY J8. BOOKS, BOK IM. Please cond me « copy of your ilustreted, descrip 
tive catalog of Doubleday j1. Boots 


Ins. 348 
Name Grade 
Street or £0 
ity Zone State fil 


GREYHOUND LIMES. Piease send me your full-color & ft) Wall Display “Highways to 
ante | '; alee include your @ page lesson guide ‘Following America's Highways to His- 
° 


tory ¢ social studies 
Ins. 93 
Name 
w o &D 
Cy Zone State 11-56 


terature on Ef Paso Suntend Club 


BL PASO SUMLAND CLUB. Pieare send me your 
44 Things to Do, and Mesico’s Central Mighway 


Name 
Siveet or 8.0 


Zone State 11-65 


City 
SESS SEESE SESS SESESESSESESESEEEE ESSE EEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEEESEEOEE 


TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION, Dr. John Furbey, Director, Piease send me: |) informe 
tien on new fimetri Aviation and World Understanding Alr Bares tor individue 
trevel abroed or in SA Time pay plen 

ins. 127 


Name 


* of &0 
City Zone State 11-55 
SOOO ESSE EEEESE SCE SESE SESE SEEEEEEEESESESEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEESEEOEEE 


SRITIGM AND IRISH RAILWAYS Please send tree illustrated teolders, maps, and other 


material, with details of special tickets availiable for American visitors to Britain 


ins. 188 
Name 
Sivreet oF B.D. oc cc ccc eceereereeeeenes 
City County State 11-65 








ARITHMETIC 


Handy Action Cards - Punched and Ringed 


FLASH CARDS Designed for Easy Use in the Classroom 


trend new the handles! Piash Cards you've ever used. All cards are punched and ringed 
tor your convenience You can use the entire vet of as few a6 you may went af « time er 
ease in reassembling efter using one family, the cords are numbered and the punch holes align 
only in the correct porition he Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication Sets each present 
100 single problems with the enewer on the beck The Division Set includes 90 cards You 
show the answer by merely lifting the card 

The numbers ere printed in terge, legible type Symbols are used to avold contusion The 
arithmetic fects are presented in order of the degree of difficulty as carefully determined by 
tests The facts may be broten down into any family for practice 

Bech of the tour flashcard sets le distinctive in color to facilitate reference 
in handy-site manila envelopes with clasp fastener for easy storing 


Each Set $1.50 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,, vansviee. ». v. 
—- AEE | dink 


Sets are pectaged 
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Dear Miss Owen 

I just received my September issue 
of The Instructor and was thrilled over 
the unit on New England. I am se 
taken with it that I'm writing you te 
ask about future units. 

Is it at all possible to get a complete 
set of the units at this time? ; 

Beatrice ( ovrill, Wisconsin 


Miss Cottrill got her anewer by 
mail which, unfortunately, is “no.” 
Mere. Owen is doing her research an 
field work as fast as possible, but she 
has to burn the midnight oil to keep 
five jamps ahead of the press. 





* 


Dear Miss Owen 

It is Friday afternoon at four o'clock 
and I have just completed my second 
week of school. 

I have had ten wonderful days trying 
out most of the suggestions Herman 
Schneider made in “Back To School 
With Science” (September, p. 38). Will 
he be this interesting all year’ 

J. A. Petrillo, North Carolina 


Don't see any reason why he won't 
be! But just as a preeaution, we'll 
appoint you a committee of one to 
keep us posted if you feel he is slip 


Dear Miss Owen 
Pardon my being facetious, but Helen 
Cunningham's article, “Painting With 
Natural Earth Colors” (September, p. 
iv}, certainly is useful, provided you 
send me by return mail two sticks of 
dynamite and at least one pneumatic 
drill with controls, gauntlets, and other 
articles. The playground where | 
teach is solid cement and the closest | 
can come to any green grass is Central 
lark, and there's a $500 fine for dig- 
ging in it... If you're not sending the 
pneumatic drill, perhaps you would 
have some suggestions as to how [ can 
make use of the article. 
Marian F. Lundgren, Vew ) ort 


Marian had us stumped the morn- 
ing we got her letter, but it’s a dark 
day that has no sunshine, for look 
what arrived in the afternoon mail 
from a teacher in the same vicinity. 


Your “Painting With Natural Earth 
Colors” helped me put to work an idea 
I have had for a long time. I had to 
cheat a bit to do it, but it was still fun. 
I was able to get some shale by travel- 
ing about sixteen miles out the Merritt 
Parkway. lt was all one color, but I 
mixed brown paint powder with some, 
and red and orange with others, to get 
diflerem shades. For my yellows, blues, 
and greens, | used paint powders again, 
mixed with dry clay | believe that 
our results were just as good as Miss 
Cunningham's : 

Pauline Ellender, Vew York 


. 


Dear Miss Owen 

1 think the idea of the new series, 
“Children in Other Lands” (September, 
pp. 22-23) is wonderful, if it's on the 
level. Several years ago | presented 
some books to my children that were 
stories of foreign countries, with sup- 
posedly actual photographs. Later one 
of my boys met a child who posed for 
these photographs. The whele deal was 
cooked up in a studio in Chicago. I 
went to use your stories, but I don't 
want another such experience. 


Helen ©. Allen, Illinois 


J 
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Mr. Buckley is in Europe right 
now. We positively guarantee the au- 
thenticity of the stories and the pic- 
tures. In fact, we wish we could 
share with all of you the wonderful 
pictures he sends us from which we 
select the two we use. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your cartoon on page 105 of the Sep 
tember Instructor—was she a begin 
ning teacher? Something that bad al- 
most happened to me once. 

Ellen ©. Whitman, Washington 


Dear Miss Owen 
I nominate the cartoon on page 105 
as the funniest ever to appear in your 
magazine. You should send it to che 
Vew Yorker. 
Bill Barstow, Mississippi 


It's fantastic, and it would have 
never happened, but we all sat and 
laughed over the cartoon. It was the 
lightest moment in our whole first 
week of school. 

Mrs. Henry Lanahan, ennsylvania 


Just in case you missed Septem- 
her, page 105, here it is again. 
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“Oh, my gosh! When I said go 
take your things off. . .” 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

lease thank and congratulate your 
Reading Counselor, Lucile Latting, for 
her very fine discussion of the reading 
problem in the September issue. The 
sections on “Why parents are asked not 
to teach reading to their children” and 
“Helping the remedial reading case in 
the classroom” were particularly good. 
| hope the message of the final para- 
graph “gets through” to all teachers. 
Sister Joseph Mary, Washington, D4 


Dear Miss Owen 
Congratulations on your September 
magazine. The pict. -¢ on the cover is 
the best ever—how about more of this 
type’ Seems good to be reading The 
Instructor again. . . Keep up the nice 
art and handwork section you have. 
J. Woolson, lowa 


Dear Miss Owen 
Your contribution to the in-service 
teacher training program through the 
distribution of the Audio-Visual Sup- 
plement is most deeply appreciated. | 
used two issues during our summer 
session and my 40 pupils (teachers) 
and I really enjoyed them 
|. M. Colman, Pennsylvania 








Baits OUTSTANDING 


AS 
BIG GIFTS © % FUN! 
SS NZ 


COLORFUL! ow FoR your ciass (/“ Educational! 


MAGIC SLATE Activities 


Each one offers the child these THREE values |! 


, 2 3 


Story toREAD # Magic Slate to Fresh, 20 


A charming story beautifully WRITE a DRAW Challenging PAGES 0° 
rritten and illustrated to wue 
ponent Hoes said Hinged to the back cover... ACTIVITIES — 


ee 
STORY 
P t sti é 8 es e of mL. . : 
habits mulates creative effort Dozens of fascinating activities TO TRAC 
Write without a pencil. 













wae 


MAGIC SLATE 


and Drawing Tool 
WRITE FERN 
ERASE reese 

















relating to the story provide 
active play and problem solving. 


gr NEW Read-and-Do Fun Books Make Big Hit with Your Children! 


EACH 


At Your 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIER 


Fill Out The Coupon 





| 
' 
i uv . ; 
Lere everyl ng tron té A and doing What wviventure! Betty and Bruce loved Such au Forest! The Magi wh frightening 
it by Magic makes learning to ite ! th and with strange custom at first but everything turned out all right 
They're NEW and meyers fagic makes learning to write fur ne © mnge cu at first but everything turned out all righ 


Count on your boys and gir P Aone sate , mnaee Ghat 











to experience a new enthu 
asm for reading, writing an 
drawing as they use the 
new and completely different 
Activity Books. With Magic 
Slate they are able to trace 
story illustrations or drav 
them freehand 





Accepted Teaching Aid! — 
Billy took to fishing in a hurry and [wo Martian children view karti nter What an array of wild animals, clowns, 
STRATHMORE Acetivit what he caught re ally surprised his Dad' est | nts as they tr el thru Outer Space daring circus act in this exciting tale! 


Books are heartily endorsed 





by leading educators 
country over. 9 popular title 
available, shown at rig! 
Many fit into the Social Stud 
ies Curriculum. ABC teach 
Manuscript Writing 


Made for USE! 





Durable binding ... pe! 

nent slate erases “by magi 

hundreds of times. Use ther _ anie and Robb never dreamed that Transportation by air is an exciting first Iwo children, of year One, see the thrill 
class after class vear afte the Holy p- 1 would be so fascinating’ time event in this charming story of flight ing star-lit events at Jesus’ humble birth 
year until they wear out ee 9 


Please send MAGIC SLATE Activities 
at 25¢ each POSTPAID. | enclose $ 


Be Sure to Order Enough 
a as of these Wonderful 


meavy cover & brilliant fu 


olor. 20 pages. Insid page Story and Activity Books 


are in varied 2-color <« 


nations, Sise 6% 2 9 and th (with a MAGIC SLATE in each) 


hack is worth the cost alone’ for EVERY MEMBER of your Class! 


| 

| 

| 

| (Minimum order: 4 at $! Indicate quantities of each ir st 
i below, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

| for & |. 2 Manuscript Writ ng for 9 4 5.6 rade 

| of asc’ s the Magic Way of A Day at the CIRCUS 
| fer ! 7 ; 4c des 

of First FISHING Trip o Vee Magee Porese 
| oa First PLANE Ride of Trip te MEXICO 

| for 4 6 ’ Grades 

| of Space Ship to SEE OUR 

i WORLD of Where JESUS Lived 
| 

a 

1 
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of The Christmas Story 


ORDER NOW from your SCHOOL SUPPLIER or 
The STRATHMORE CO., AURORA, ILL. 





AMERICA'S LARGEST pisTRIBUTOR OF Avmead Gifts Children thpreciate ! 


SEND NO MONEY 


YOU PAY AFTER YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 


PER BOX 


MEMO BOOK 
WITH PENCIL 


A popvier eddition te the school beg ond 
@ handy homework reminder. Sire 4 
5%". Mode of simutoted leather, 

fitted with @ 50 sheet ruled bend pod 
ond a fine quolity Me. 2 pencil. 

Your choice of “Greetings from Your 
Teacher” or “Season's Greetings” 
stamped on cose in gilt 


(PRICE QUOTED IS 
FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


UNITED STATES PENCKL CO 


100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


PENCIL 
SETS 


Well mode and strongly 
stitched, containing three 
fine quotity 5c pencils in 
red and green Christmas 
colors, and a 6” weed 
ruler. Each pencil 
stamped in gilt with 
your cheice of 

Greetings from 

Your Teacher” or 

‘Season's 

Greetings 

(PRICE QUOTED 

1S FOR ANY 

QUANTITY) 


SANTA’S 
XMAS BOX 
PENCIL SET 


Give these red and green 
striped pencils in Christmas 
colors, for gifts this yeer. 
Three high quality 5 
pencils and a 6" ruler, 
packed in c handsome 
Xmas Bex. 

Each pencil stamped 

in gilt with your 

choice of “Greetings 
from Your Teacher’ 

or Season's 

Greetings.” 

(PRICE QUOTED IS 

FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


A MOST USEFUL 
AND TIMELY 
GIFT 


THE MIRACLE BALL 
PENcil THAT FAR 
OUTLASTS OTHER 

BRANDS BY BETTER 

THAN 110% 


ACTUAL 
Size 
6%” 
(Prices quoted ere 


for any quantity.) 


ORDER 
United States Pencil Ce., Inc., 


Pleose send me 


BALL PENcils 
Check choice 


of Greeting SEASC 


wn 


Nome 


Address ... 


un Y 


PH MME, UT 


TTT 


AAMAS BOK PENCIL SETS 
MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL 
SIMULATED LEATHER SETS 


PREETINGS 


will poy 5 deyi o 


at ast! 


SCIENCE 
PERFECTS 


A BALL 
POINT PENCIL 


Here's why you should give the 
amering new Ball PEM 


* Benker: approved. 

© Never needs shorpening — 
eliminates lest time 

* Wen't break, weer down, smeor, 
smudge, transfer or ' 

© Full-length cor 
@s long os 36 ore. oils 

© Perfecty balanced, locked in 
weed, for real writing 
pleasure 

© Writes Ory with Wet ink 

© Heeds ne refilling 


BLANK 


100 Fifth Avenve, New York 11, N.Y 


(Prices quoted ore for any quantity.) 


10¢ Per Box 
12¢ Each 
12 Per Set 
1 Je Boch 
5S FROM YOUR TEACHER 

S GREETINGS 


‘te receive the gifts 


Stote 


Schoo! (Town) 





